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MUSIC’S ROLE IN WAR 
THEME AT MEETING 
OF TEACHERS 


Its Part as Morale Builder 
Discussed at Sixty - Third 
Annual Meeting — Seen as 
Bastion of Democracy 





Haydon Reelected 





Swarthout, Demler and 
Finney Continue in Office— 
Cincinnati Chosen as Next 
Convention City — American 
Music Figures at Concerts 


Scott, 


By JOHN K. SHERMAN 
MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 3 
A | USIC in its relationship to war and 
its intensified role as _ morale 
builder and as a bastion of democracy’s 
culture was the theme of much of the 
discussion at the sixty-third annual con- 
vention of the Music Teachers National 
Association, held at Hotel Nicollet in 
conjunction with meetings of the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Music 
and the American Musicological So- 

ciety from Dec. 26 to 31. 

The keynote was struck by Edwin 
Hughes, president of the National Mu- 
sic Council, when he said: 

“Music in America faces difficult and 
even perilous times. It also faces an 
extraordinary opportunity to perform a 
vital function in the nation’s hour of 
need—to sustain public morale and to 
bear its full share of responsibility in 
upholding, and strengthening, the cul- 
ture of democracy.’ 

Glen Haydon was re- -elected president 
of the MTNA, and three new members 
were elected to the executive commit- 
tee: Edwin Hughes, Raymond Kendall 
of Dartmouth College, and Wilfred C. 
Bain of North Texas State Teachers 
College. Other officers continuing in 
office are: Carlyle Scott, University of 
Minnesota, vice-president and chair- 
inan of the local convention committée ; 
D. M. Swarthout, University of Kansas, 
secretary; Oscar W. Demmler, Pitts- 
burgh, treasurer, and Theodore M. Fin- 
ney, University of Pittsburgh, editor. 

Cincinnati was chosen as the 1942 
convention city, with the meeting to be 
held as usual between Christmas and 
New Years. 

Pre-convention events on Dec. 26 
started with registration and a meet- 
ing of the executive committee, fol- 
lowed in the evening with a stimulating 

‘ital of piano works by contemporary 

merican composers by John Kirkpat- 

k. Works by Roger Sessions, Robert 

lmer, Hunter Johnson, Ross Lee 

nney, Theodore Chanler, Carl Rug- 

s and Arthur Farwell were brill- 

tly played. 

lhe session proper opened the next 

rning with President Haydon in 

rge and Mayor Marvin L. Kline 
(Continued on page 6) 





At the Banquet Table (Above): Goverr>- Harold E. Stassen, Who Was the Chief Speaker; 


Otto Kinkeldey, President of the A: «rice 
Haydon, President of the Music Te,.:' . 
(Right): Mrs. 


. Musicological Society, Toastmaster; and Glen 
" National Association. 
Carlyle Scott, Convention Committee Chairman, 


At the Speakers’ Table 
and Dr. Howard Hanson, 


President of the National Association of Schools of Music 


MUSIC SCHOOLS HOLD ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Hanson Named to 1d to Seventh Term 
as President of Association 
at Minneapolis Meeting 

MINNEAPOLIs, Jan. 5.—Howard Han- 
son of the Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y., was re-elected for his 
seventh term as president of the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Music 
at the eighteenth annual meeting of the 


Association Dec. 28 to 31 at Hotel 
Nicollet. 
Other officers and commission and 


committee chairman renamed were: 
treasurer, Albert Riemenschneider of 
Baldwin-Wallace college, Berea, O.; 
secretary. Burnet C. Tuthill, South- 
western College, Memphis; honorary 
president, Kenneth M. Bradley of 
Pasadena, Calif.; counsel, Charles P. 
Taft, Cincinnati; vice-presidents, Quin- 
cy Porter of New England Conserva- 
tory, Boston; R. E. Stuart, St. Louis 
Institute of Music; Wilfred C. Bain, 
North Texas State Teachers College 
and Tracy Y. Cannon, McCune School 
of Music, Salt Lake City. 

The meeting was held in conjunction 
with the annual convention of the Mu- 
sic Teachers National Association and 
the American Musicological Society. 

Earl V. Moore of the University of 
Michigan, chairman of the commission 
on curricula, discussed the question of 
aid to young music students who have 
been drafted, and the suggestion was 
made that correspondence courses with 
schools in cities where draftees had 
resided might help solve the problem 
of those whose music education has 
been cut short. 


Ernst Bacon of Converse College, 
Spartanburg, S. C., made a convincing 
plea for the engagement of more Ameri- 
can-born conductors and for more em- 
phasis on opera sung in English. In 
charge of the latter, he contended, 
should be put American directors who 
understand the language of the United 
States and who know how it should be 
sung. 

An _ interesting demonstration by 
means of records was given by Allen 
I. McHose of the Eastman School of 
Music, showing the procedure of train- 
ing students from freshman to senior 
year in harmony, counterpoint and other 
phases of music instruction. 

Curricular problems were discussed 
at length, with a view to standardizing 
types of courses and better co-ordinat- 
ing of basic courses with upper divi- 
sion study. Other points covered were 
listing of member schools equipped to 
offer graduate work, the place of the 
thesis in graduate study, organization 
of a research council, and the advisa- 
bility of considering music schools as 
centers for performance of new and un- 
familiar music. 

Several associate members were ad- 
vanced to full membership. The gen- 
eral sessions continued for two full days 
folowing adjournment of the MTNA 
meeting. Reports were made by the 
president, secretary and treasurer, as 
well as by chairmen of the commis- 
sions on ethics, publicity, curricula, and 
special committees on library, prepara- 
tory schools, graduate study, and re- 
search council, and co- -ordirtation! With 
the American Association of Teaclieys 
colleges. Joun K. SHERMAN 





Photos by George Miles Ryan 


KINKELDEY IS AGAIN 
MUSICOLOGIST HEAD 


Yearly Meeting Held With 
Teachers—Many Papers of 
Interest Produced 


MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 5.—The annual 
meeting of the American Musicological 
Society was held at the Hotel Nicollet 
in conjunction with conventions of the 
Music Teachers National Association 
and the National Association of Schools 
of Music. 

Otto Kinkeldey of Cornell university 
was reelected president, and the rest of 
the panel of officers is as follows, vice- 


presidents, Harold Spivacke, Warren 
D. Allen and George S. Dickinson; 
secretary, Gustave Reese; treasurer, 


Paul Henry Lang. The remainder of 
the executive board consists of J. M. 
Cooptrsmith, Manfred Bukofzer, Helen 
Bush and Ross Lee Finney. 


A joint session with the two other 
groups meeting in convention was held 
on Dec. 29, when papers were read by 
Dr. Kinkeldey, Yella Pessl, William S. 
Newman, Walter H. Rubsamen and 
Donald Ferguson. Two other sessions 
were held by the AMS alone. 


At the first of these Raymond Ken- 
dall spoke on ‘Brahms’s Knowledge of 
Bach’s Music’, Edward Lowinsky on 
‘The Renaissance Concept of Physical 
and Musical Space’, Luiz Heitor Cor- 
rea de Azevedo on “Toupynamba Songs 
in Jean de ery’s ‘Histoire d’un voyage 
faict en la terre de Bresil’,” Hans David 
on ‘Ephrata and Bethlehem: a Penn- 
sylvania Parallel’, and William Treat 
Upton on ‘Secular Music in the United 
States 150 Years Ago’. 

Eric Werner, at the last session of 
technical discussions, dwelt on the con- 
fusion among theorists on the rhythmic 
and melodic notations of the Middle 
Ages in his paper on ‘Hebrew Music 
Theory in the Middle Ages’. Abe 
Pepinsky made some interesting revela- 
tions concerning ‘Francesco Geminiani’s 
Schematic Fivgerhoard’ whith disclosed 
that’ Gemini :¢rryyed ; at “dinconven- 
tidnal Conclisibris* about’ toné relation- 


(Continued .on page 7) 
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PETRILLO REVOKES 
KOUSSEVITZKY BAN 


Federation of Musicians Head 
to Permit Conductor to Lead 
New York Philharmonic 


Serge Koussevitzky, conductor of the 
Boston Symphony, will conduct the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony on 
Jan. 22, 23, 25, 29 and 30 and Feb. 1, a 
ban against performances by union mu- 
sicians under non-union members hav- 
ing been revoked especially for these oc- 
casions by James C. Petrillo, president 
of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians on Jan. 7. 

In commenting upon his revocation, 
Mr. Petrillo stated that it was made at 
the personal appeal of Marshall Field, 
3rd, president of the Philharmonic’s 
board of directors, and in recognition of 
the position in which Mr. Field might 
be placed, since announcement that Dr. 
Koussevitzky would conduct the Phil- 
harmonic in its centennial season had 
already been made. The Philharmonic 
is composed entirely of members of the 
AFM. 

Not to Be Considered as Precedent 

“Tt must be understood,” his state- 
ment declared, “that this is wholly out 
of consideration and respect to Mr. 
Marshall Field and the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra and its 
board of directors, which has always 
cooperated with the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, and it does not in any 
way affect the position of the Federa- 
tion in so far as the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra or Dr. Koussevitzky is con- 
cerned, and in no event is it to be con- 
sidered a precedent or a departure from 
the position which the Federation has 
taken.” 

Mr. Petrillo added that the union’s 
stand against non-member conductors 
“does not in any way mean that I do 
not acknowledge Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
great musicianship, and it is one of the 
regrets of my life that he is not in a 
position to bring his orchestra into the 
Federation.” 

“For many years the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians has refused to per- 
mit members of the Federation to play 
with members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, or permit Dr. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony, to conduct any orchestra com- 
— of union musicians,” the statement 
said. 

“I, as president of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, refused to permit 
Dr. Koussevitzky to conduct the New 
York Philharmonic - Symphony, com- 
posed entirely of members of the Feder- 
ation on the occasion of its centennial 
anniversary.” 

He characterized Mr. Field as “a 
great humanitarian with a civic con- 
sciousness and regard for the social 
rights of labor which I admire and re- 


spect.” 


METROPOLITAN LISTS 
ANNUAL ‘RING’ CYCLE 











Parsifal’ Also to Be Given—Erich 
Leinsdorf Scheduled to Conduct 
Uncut Performances 

The Metropolitan Opera Association’s 
annual matinee cycle of the uncut ‘Der 
Ring des Nibelungen’ by Wagner, to 
which will be added a performance of 


‘Parsifal’, ‘vill begin with ‘Rheingold’ 


on the afternoon of Jan 22., : ot 
The remainder of the schedule in- 
cludes ‘Di¢ Walkiire’ Wednesday, Jan, 
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Petrillo Bars Walter 
with Boston Symphony 


RUNO WALTER, who was to 

have conducted the Boston Sym- 
phony in several performances later in 
January in Boston and Cambridge, has 
been denied permission to appear with 
the orchestra, because of its non-union 
status, by James C. Petrillo, president 
of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, according to a story published in 
the New York Sun on Jan. 10. Mr. 
Petrillo is said to have declared that the 
permission granted Dr. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky to appear with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony did not estab- 
lish a precedent. 

The office of the Boston Symphony 
declined to comment on the situation ex- 
cept to announce one program to be 
substituted for Dr. Walter’s. Richard 
Burgin, associate conductor of the or- 
chestra, will lead a Brahms program. 

Dr. Walter, now conducting at the 
Metropolitan Opera, will leave for en- 
gagements in California next week in- 
stead of in February, it is said. He is 
to appear as guest conductor with the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic, and will re- 
turn here in March for further appear- 
ances with the Metropolitan and the 
Philharmonic-Symphony. 








28; ‘Siegfried’ on Friday, Feb. 6, and 
‘Gotterdammerung’ on Thursday, Feb. 
12. The cycle will be completed with 
a performance of ‘Parsifal’ on Friday, 
Feb. 27. The ‘Rheingold’ performance 
will begin at 2:30 in the afternoon, but 
the other four will start at 1 o’clock. 

Erich Leinsdorf will conduct the five 
operas and the casts will be chosen from 
a list including Rose Bampton, Lotte 
Lehmann, Elisabeth Rethberg, Helen 
Traubel, Astrid Varnay, Risé Stevens, 
Kerstin Thorborg, Lauritz Melchior, 
Emanuel List, Mack Harrell, Julius 
Huehn, Friedrich Schorr and Alexander 
Kipnis. 


SEATTLE SYMPHONY 
TO GIVE FESTIVAL 


Beecham to Conduct Orchestra 
in Ten Concerts of Mozart 
in Pacific Northwest 


SEATTLE, Jan. 3.—The First Pacific 
Northwest Mozart Festival, to be pre- 
sented by the Seattle Symphony under 
the baton of Sir Thomas Beecham from 
Feb. 13 to March 3 and including ten 
performances in the principal cities of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Brit- 
ish Columbia, will offer the Master’s 
symphonies, violin, viola and piano con- 
certos, songs, divertimentos, overtures 
and excerpts from operas, with soloists 
and choral groups assisting. 

The schedule for the festival is as 
follows: a lecture on Mozart, illustra- 
ted at the piano by Sir Thomas, will 
be given in Seattle on Feb. 13; a con- 
cert will be given in Victoria, B. C., on 
Feb. 14; a concert with guest artists 
assisting in Seattle on Feb. 16, and an 
operatic festival concert in Seattle on 
Feb. 19. A concert will be held in 
Boise, Idaho, on the Boise Community 
Concert Series on Feb. 21; one in 
Pendleton, Ore., under the auspices of 
the American Association of University 








SH say cn Feb. 22, and in Eugene, Ore. 
ain 


tr the auspices of the University of 
Ore., on Feb. 23. Portland will be the 


scene of a concert on Feb. 24, Seattle 
of a concert with guest artists appear- 
ing on Feb. 26, and the final program 
will be given in the same city, again 
with guest artist, on March 3. 





BARTHOLOMEW TO LEAD 
MASS SINGING FOR ARMY 





Director of the Yale Glee Club to 
Conduct Demonstration at 
Fort Bragg, N. C. 


New Haven, Jan. 7.—Marshall Bar- 
tholomew, director of the Yale Glee 
Club and associate Professor of singing 
at Yale University, is scheduled to con- 
duct a month’s 
demonstration at 
Fort Bragg, N. C., 
in the development 
of recreational 
singing activitiesin 
the armed forces. 
He will be assisted 
by J. Merrill 
Knapp, director of 
the Princeton Uni- 
versity Glee Club. 

Mr.  Bartholo- 
mew was invited to 
lead the demon- 
stration by the sub-committee on music 
of the Joint Army and Navy Committee 
on Welfare and Recreation. It was 
planned with the approval of the morale 
branch in order to give further advice 
to the Army and Navy on the morale 
value of such activities. 

During the first World War, Mr. 
Bartholomew had wide experience in 
this field and worked in prison camps in 
Germany and Russia from 1915 to 1917. 
After America entered the war he was 
called home and made director of the 
Music Bureau of the National War 
Work Council. 





Marshall Bartholomew 





KLEMPERER TO CONDUCT 
AT MOZART FESTIVAL 





New English Version of “The Impre- 
sario’ to Be Given—Mischakoff 
and Primrose to Be Soloists 


Dr. Otto Klemperer will return after 
a long absence to conduct fifty-five mem- 
bers of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony in a Mozart Festival program 
in Carnegie Hall on the evening of Jan. 
17. The festival is sponsored by the 
Committee for the Preservation of Aus- 
trian Art and Culture in the U. S. A., 
and will be directed by Gustave Kotanyi. 

Dr. Klemperer will conduct the Over- 
ture to ‘Don Giovanni’, the Fourth 
Movement from the Seventh Serenade 
in D, and the ‘Haffner’ Symphony in D 
on the first half of the program. The 
one act opera, “The Impresario’, in a 
new English version by Earl Wilson and 
Felix Guenther, will be heard on the 
second part of the program. 

The cast includes Stella Andreva of 
the Metropolitan Opera; Christine Fos- 
ter of the Chicago Opera; Fritz Essler 
of the Zurich Theater, Switzerland; 
Robert Marshal of the New Opera Com- 
pany; Earl Wrightson of the Chicago 
Opera, and Charles Brock of the stage 
and radio. 

Mischa Mischakoff, violinist, and 
William Primrose, violist, will be solo- 
ists of the evening. 





Leonard Warren Marries 


Leonard Warren, baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association, and 
Agatha Margaret Leifflen, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Bourgar Leifflen 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., were married on 
Dec. 26. Mr. Warren, a native of the 





Bronx, was one of the winners of the 
Metropolitan Auditions of the Air in 
1938. 


CORPORATION MOVING 
INTO NEW QUARTERS 


National Concert and Artists 
Group to Retain Staff of 
NBC Concert Service 


When the National Concert and Art- 
ists Corporation moves into its new 
quarters at 711 Fifth Avenue about Feb.* 
1, it will take along the entire present 
staff of NBC Concert Service, which 
the new organization has absorbed. 

The imposing array of concert and 
operatic talent which will be managed 
by National includes such names as 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, Fritz Kreister, 
Gladys Swarthout, Ezio Pinza, John i 
Charles Thomas, Jarmila Novotna, 
Nathan Milstein, Alexander Brailow- 
sky, Claudio Arrau, Emanuel Feuer- 
mann, Efrem Zimbalist, Josef Lhevinne, 
Joseph Szigeti, Erica Morini, Oscar 
Levant, Giovanni Martinelli, Dusolina 
Giannini, and about eighty others. The 
complete list of artists of the season of 
1942-43 will include a number of new 
names. Among these, three more Met- 
ropolitan artists have been added: Licia 
Albanese, soprano; René Maison, tenor, 
and Nicola Moscona, bass. 

Other newcomers for the season of 
1942-43 are Michael Bartlett, tenor; the 
Curtis String Quartet; Mary Bowen, 
soprano; Dorothy Kirsten, soprano; 
Polyna Stoska, soprano; Malcolm Hilty, 
tenor ; Adele Marcus, pianist. 


Hurok to Continue Affiliation 


Marks Levine, director of the concert 
division of National Concert and Art- 
ists Corporation, has announced that S. 
Hurok will continue his affiliation of the 
past ten years. Among the headliners 
on Mr. Hurok’s artist list are Marian 
Anderson, Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
(this season), the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company, Artur Rubinstein, 
Mischa Elman, Jan Peerce, Ruth 
Draper and the Don Cossack Chorus. 
New attractions which will be booked 
by arrangement with S. Hurok are the 
Philadelphia Opera Company, the Bal- 
let Theatre, Carmen Amaya, Antonio 
Triana and their Gypsy Ensemble, and 
Jacques Cartier, who is described as a 
one-man theater. 

Continuing as booking representatives 
will be Elsie Illingworth, covering the 
east and the southeast; Siegfried 
Hearst, southwest and Canada; Alexan- 
der. Haas, Pacific Coast. Paul Stoes, 
who has been an independent concert 
manager, will join the booking staff, 
covering the middle west. 

Philip Kerby, NBC executive, is Di- 
rector of Advertising, Promotion and 
Publicity for NCAC. He will be as- 
sisted by Helen Mobert, who will con- 
tinue as publicity representative for the 
concert division. 
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Lemay Leads Second Duluth Concert 


DutuTtH, MINN., Jan. 5.—The sec- 
ond of the regular concerts of the Dul- 
uth Symphony was given on Dec. 19 
when Paul Lemay conducted Dvorak’s 
Symphony No. 5 in E Minor in com- 
memoration of the 100th anniversary of 
the composer’s birth; Corelli’s Concerto 
Grosso No. 8 in G Minor; the ‘Hansel 
and Gretel’ Overture and dream pan- 
tomime music, and eight German dances 
by Mozart. The orchestra played splen- 
didly throughout the program. 
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Calvé, Most Famous of Carmens, Is Dead 


The Later Carmen 


Marguerite 


5 





Soprano Whose Characterizaiion of Bizet Heroine Became 
a Legend Passes in South of France—Real Name Was 
Emma de Roquer—After Successes Abroad, Made Her 
American Debut in 1893—Sang Only Eight Roles in 
Decade at Metropolitan—Her First Success Due to a 


Cadenza that Went Astray 


ARMEN is dead. Not, this time, 
by the knife of Don José nor at 


the entrance of Sevilla’s Plaza 
de Toros, but in the little town of Mil- 
lau in the south of France. In short, 
the death of Emma Calvé, the greatest 
exponent of the character of the Bizet- 
Merrimée heroine since Minnie Hauk 
and, in all probability the greatest of 
all Carmens, is reported from Vichy in 
a dispatch dated Jan. 6. 

Her real name was Emma de Roquer 
and she was born in the town Decaze- 
ville in the Départment of Aveyron 
in the south of Frafice, the daughter of 
a civil engineer. As is true of various 
other prima donnas, the date of her 
birth is variously given. Hers, as 1855, 
1858 and 1866. The earlier dates are 
probably more nearly correct as her 
operatic debut occurred at the Théatre 
de la Monnaie in 1882, in Brussels, 
which would have made her sixteen if 
the date of 1866 was accepted. 

When Emma was only three months 
old, the family moved to Northern 
Spain, where they lived until she was 
seven. It is said that during these years 
she formed friendships with roving 
bands of gypsies, which may have helped 
to give a gypsy touch to the Carmen for 
which she will always be famous. The 
father dying, the family returned to 
France and Emma was placed in a con- 
vent at Millau where she remained until 
she was fifteen. The family then removed 
to Paris and Emma began singing les- 
sons with Jules Puget, a retired tenor 
of the Paris Opéra. Her first engage- 
ment was for a fee equivalent to about 
$10, in an unimportant music hall, but 
she was applauded with sufficient vigor 
to make her continue her vocal career, 
which she did by singing in various 
places throughout France. 


Made Debut at the Monnaie 


An audition for the authorities at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie in Brussels 
brought an offer of a debut which she 
effected as Marguerite on Sept. 29, 


Aimé Dupont 
In ‘Le Cid’ 


1882. Her success was such that she 
appeared in the same theatre as Salomé 
in Massenet’s ‘Hérodiade’ and as Cher- 
ubino in ‘The Marriage of Figaro’, 
which latter role was always one of her 
favorites, 

Feeling, however, that she needed 
further vocal instruction, she returned 
to Paris where she placed herself under 
Mathilde Marchesi, then the most im- 
portant of voice teachers. After two 
years, Marchesi obtained for her the 
privilege of creating the leading soprano 
role in Dubois’s opera, ‘Aben Hamet’ at 
the Opéra-Comique, in 1884. 

Continued success encouraged her to 
seek an engagement at La Scala, then 
the goal of all operatic artists. She 
made an appearance there on Jan. 8, 
1887, in a forgotten opera, ‘Flora Mira- 
bilis’ by Fontana, but owing to extreme 
nervousness, she sang badly and was 
hissed. Deeply humiliated, she returned 
to Paris, this time for further study with 
Rosine Laborde. Three years later, she 
reappeared at La Scala in Ambroise 
Thomas’s ‘Hamlet’ in a cast which in- 
cluded the great Battistini in the title 
role and Felia Litvinne as the Queen, 
scoring a triumph. 


Declared Success Accidental 


In her memoirs published about 
twenty years ago, the singer declared 
that her success was entirely accidental. 
She said she got tangled up in a ca- 
denza in the Mad Scene and sang notes 
higher than those written, and once, 
landing on an F above High C, she was 
afraid to come down, “like a cat in a 
tree”. The conductor was nonplussed, 
but finally, when she felt her breath 
giving out, she descended in a chro- 
matic scale to the bottom of her voice 


(Continued on page 37) 


In "La Navarraise’ 
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Bastion of Democracy 


Teachers See Musie as 


(Continued from page 3) 
giving the address of welcome, re- 
sponded to by Carlyle Scott. Greetings 
were voiced by Lorrain E, Watters, 
board member of the Music Educators 
National conference; Minnie A. Boyd, 
founder and past president of the Cana- 
dian Federation of Music Teachers as- 
sociations, and Luiz Heitor Correa de 
Azevedo of Rio de Janeiro, professor 
of music history in the Brazilian Con- 
servatory of Music. 

Dr. de Azevedo stressed the common 
destiny of all the Americas in fighting for 
and preserving free men’s liberties and the 
arts of peace. “Music’s role will be im- 
portant in the times ahead. The Americas 
will find that their common aim in com- 
batting the evil forces of tyrants will 
bring them closer together in culture and 
the things of the spirit. Your cause is our 
cause; we stand united with you at a mo- 
ment that is singularly solemn in the his- 
tory of the western hemisphere.” 

Following Dr. de Avezedo’s talk, Max 
Schoen of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology gave an address on “Music Educa- 
tion and the Philosophy of Value,” after 
which Boyd and Helen Ringo of Tulsa 
University presented a sparkling program 
of two-piano music which ranged from the 
Bach chorale, ‘Sheep May Safely Graze’, 
and Guy Maier’s arrangement of the 
Brahms ‘Liebeslieder’ to the dashing and 
colorful ‘Brasileiras’ of Darius Milhaud. 

The morning session continued with a 
talk by Charles Seeger on ‘Inter-American 
Relations in the Field of Music’. Mr. See- 
ger is chief of the music division of the 
Pan American union, and told of the work 
which has been done and is contemplated 
in drawing the Americas closer together 
through the bonds of music. He was fol- 
lowed by Howard C. Bronson, music offi- 
cer of the morale branch of the War De- 
partment, who explained the musical ac- 
tivities of his branch. 


Relation of Industry to Education 


Fred Clausen of Horicon, Wis., mem- 
ber of the Educational Co-operation Com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, then spoke on “The Rela- 
tion of Industry to Education in the Na- 
tional Emergency.” 

“There should be a broad tolerance to- 
ward industry in its tremendous task of 
producing for both war and civil needs,” 
he said. “We're in a situation now that 
demands unity of thought and action. The 
time of name-calling, of aspersing other 
men’s motives, is well past. Already it is 
evident that the American public has risen 
to this occasion more readily, with greater 
cohesion of effort, than at any similar 
emergency in the past, 

“We feel that public education is vitally 
necessary in this period, and should be 
kept wholly intact. All the assets of the 
nation must be mustered and coordinated. 
We didn’t want this war, but now we are 
all enlisted in it. Education and industry 
must work in close collaboration to insure 
the American way of life.” 

Edwin Hughes was the final speaker at 
the morning’s general session. 

“We are all wondering what is in store 
for music, and what part it will play in 
attaining victory,” he said. “Unless Amer- 
ica is actually invaded, it is our hope that 
most of the cultural activities of our coun- 
try will be continued—education, religion, 
and related endeavors, have to go on. It 
is our privilege to play a full part in the 
national crisis, and to see to it that our 
efforts in our chosen fields do not deteri- 
orate. Only by so doing can the musical 
life of America—its operas, concerts, its 
radio broadcasts, its activities in child 
training, composition, book and magazine 
publication—do its best whenever it is 
needed and called upon.” 

Mr. Hughes dwelt on the musical pro- 
grams in army camps, and told how the 
piano tuners’ organization had offered to 
keep camp pianos*in repair.. He spoke of 
the increased programming of American 
music by symphony orchestras of the coun- 


try, so that virtually every orchestra now 
offers such compositions in its concert 
series. 

“We have confidence in the power of 
music to help our country in time of war 
and to firmly hold the high position to 
which it has risen,” he concluded. 

Three section meetings were held fol- 
lowing the general meeting. Albert Rie- 
menschneider of Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege led a discussion on “Secular Key- 
board Music of the Seventeenth and Eigh- 
teenth Centuries.” This developed into one 
of the most interesting sessions of the 
convention, with Frank B. Stratton dem- 
onstrating on the clavichord and Yella 





Ross Lee Finney of Smith College, Who 

Give Two Papers and Whose ‘Barber Shop 

Ballad’ Was Played; Donald Ferguson of the 

University of Minnesota, Who Gave a Telk, 

and Yella Pessl, Harpsichordist, Who Both 
Played and Lectured 


Pessl on the harpsichord. Both artists ex- 
plained the special problems of their in- 
struments and answered questions from 
the audience on playing technique and de- 
tails of construction of the instruments. 

Another session held simultaneously de- 
voted itself to the topic of ‘College and 
University Music’, with Leland A. Coon 
of the University of Wisconsin presiding. 
George S. Dickinson of Vassar College 
spoke on ‘Senior Field Examinations in 
Music in the Liberal Arts College’, Dr. 
Coon on ‘Combined Art Courses in the 
Liberal Arts College’; Quincy Porter of 
the New England Conservatory of Music 
on ‘A Six-Year Curriculum for Post-High 
School Musical Education’, brought to a 
climax by a panel discussion by Karl Esch- 
mann of Denison University, Theodore 
Kratt of the University of Oregon and 
Paul J. Weaver of Cornell University. 

‘Utilization of Folk Music’ was the sub- 
ject of a third session, with Charles See- 
ger as chairman. Dr. de Azevedo spoke 
on ‘Utilization of Folk Music in Contem- 
porary Brazilian Composition’; Alan Lo- 
max, noted folk song specialist, on ‘Folk 
Music in Documentary Radio Scripts’; 
Lorrain E. Watters, music director of the 
Des Moines public schools on ‘Folk Music 
in Public School Education’, and Gustave 
Duran on ‘Folk Music in Latin American 
Popular Music’. 

Luncheon meetings were held by Phi 
Mu Gamma, Pi Kappa Lambda, Mu Phi 
es Phi Mu Alpha and Sigma Alpha 
ota. 


Council of Presidents Held 


The afternoon’s sessions started with a 
council of state and local presidents at 
which the general topics of co-operation 
between state and local organizations and 
the MTNA, and building association mem- 
bership, were comprehensively discussed. 

This was followed by a ’cello sonata re- 
cital by two of the Northwest’s outstand- 
ing artists in their fields, Nikolai Grau- 
dan, ‘cello principal of the Minneapolis 
Symphony, and his wife, Joanna Graudan, 


pianist and frequent soloist with the Min- 


neapolis Symphony. Their program com- 
prised the Bach D Major Sonata and the 
Debussy D Minor Sonata, both played 
with the polish and intimate collaboration 


of artistry which always characterize their 
work. 

A meeting on ‘Musicology and Educa- 
tion‘ was led by Philip G. Clapp of the 
State University of Iowa, and was illus- 
trated throughout. with phonograph rec- 
ords. An interesting talk by Ross Lee Fin- 
ney of Smith College, one of the younger 
American composers attending the conven- 
tion, started the meeting. Its subject was 
‘The Smith College Music Archives’. 
This was followed by ‘The Sixteenth Cen- 
tury French Chanson’ by Everett B. Helm 
of Cambridge, Mass., ‘On the Performance 
of Old Music’ by Manfred F. Bukofzer of 
the University of California, and ‘Music 
in the College Theater’ by Walter H. Rub- 
samen of Los Angeles’ University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Max Schoen presided over a meeting on 
‘The Psychology of Music’. In a discussion 
of ‘Fads and Fancies in Tone Quality’, 
Abe Pepinsky spoke, among other things, 
of the public’s bad listening habits. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Average Public once 
again show a strong predilection for sup- 
pression of the high frequency intensities 
on the radio and phonograph, utilizing the 
low tone control to eliminate the penetrat- 
ing and irritable effects of the highs”, he 





Edwin President of the National 


Hughes, 
Music Council, and Joanna Graudan, Pianist 


said. “This psychological reaction puts a 
distinct damper on the efforts Of electrical 
engineers to give the auditor what is 
known as high fidelity”. 

At the same session, Arnold Small of 
the State University of Iowa spoke on 
‘The Timbre of Bowed Instruments: A 
Survey of Experimental Studies’: Orville 
J. Borchers of the Kansas State Teachers 
College on ‘Vocal Timbre in Its Immedi- 
ate and Successive Aspects’, and Hale J. 
Sabine of the Celotex corporation on ‘The 
Effects of Auditorium Acoustics on Musi- 
cal Timbre’. 


A Church Music Roundtable 


The Catholic Church Music roundtable, 
with Sister Anna Gaulet of St. Paul’s 
College of St. Catherine in charge, drew 
a large attendance of music teachers from 
Catholic schools, who were especially eager 
to hear the address of Mother G. Stevens 
of the Pius X School, one of the nation’s 
outstanding authorities on liturgical music. 

Mother Stevens declared that Gregorian 
chant can be taught and should be more 
widely taught. 

“The progress that has been made in 
this field presents a far greater contrast 
with the situation twenty-five years ago 
than the contrast between our accomplish- 
ments today and what we still have to do,” 
she said. “Children can be taught to think 
and to concentrate, and one of the best 
ways is by music—active participation in 
music. 

“Music is learned most easily in the first 
grades, and if the instruction is wisely 
guided the child is ready for the simpler 
Gregorian chant, and for musie reading, 
by the time he reaches the fourth grade. 





When he reaches the seventh grade part 
singing can be introduced. 

“Comparatively few can participate in 
the concerts of symphony orchestra and 
string quartets, but millions can partake in 
liturgical music. Let us go ahead and 
complete the work we have so well started. 
For that we will need more faith, more en- 
thusiasm.” 

Further discussions by state and local 
presidents were held, with special empha- 
sis on the private teachers’ problems. 


Music by Americans Played 


For the evening concert at Northrop 
auditorium, on the University of Minnesota 
campus, Abe Pepinsky had assembled the 
Minneapolis WPA Symphony and Uni- 
versity Symphony orchestras for a pro- 
gram devoted entirely to works by young 
American cemposers. 

On the program were: Prelude, Scherzo 
and Ricercare by Leroy Robertson, Rob- 
ert Ward’s Symphony No. 1, Ben R. Gos- 
sick’s ‘Prairie Poem’, William Bergsma’s 
“Happy Dance’, Ross Lee Finney’s ‘Barber 
Shop Ballad, The Dark-Eyed Canaler’. 
William S. Newman’s ‘An American Trag- 
edy’ (based on ‘Frankie and Johnnie’), An- 
thony Donato’s Divertimento, Irving Boe- 
kelheide’s Allegro from his ‘Chimney Rock’ 
Suite, Carl Preyer’s and Karl Kuerstiner’s 
‘Fairy Suite’, Charles G. Vardell’s ‘Joe 
Clark Steps Out’ and Burrill Phillips’s 
‘Courthouse Square’—all music squarely in 
the American idiom and making use largely 
of indigenous themes. 

At Sunday morning’s session, Philip G. 
Clapp took a sharp crack at fallacies about 
music appreciation and enjoyment. 

“Good music can speak better for itself 
than anyone can speak for it,” he said. 
“The notion that a novice cannot enjoy a 
composition without fully understanding it 
and should not be permitted to enjoy it 
until he can analyze it is as absurd as the 
notion that the study of grammar will de- 
velop an interest in reading.” 

Mr. Clapp offered some epigrammatic 
admonitions: “Feeling is not feeling around 
or fumbling.” “Don’t expect others to en- 
joy music if you don’t enjoy it yourself.” 
“Some great composers now dead were 
once alive. Play their music as if they 
were still living.” “Don’t talk down, play 
down or think down to the public.” 

Mr. Clapp’s talk was one of several in a 
session devoted to ‘Music and Society’, 
presided over by Peter W. Dykema of 
Columbia University Teacher’s college, 





Theodore M. Finney (Left), Editor of MTNA; 

William MacPhail, Director of the Apollo 

Club (Center), and Herbert Elwell, Cleveland 

Composer-Critic, Whose Violin Sonata Was 
Played at the Convention 


who spoke on ‘What the Conservatory and 
the Private Studio Can Do for Music in 
the Home’. William Van de Wall of 
Louisiana State university also spoke on 
‘Ministrations of Music in Our Present-day 
Society’. 

The session included a recital by Maria 
Montana, soprano, assisted by Constance 
Lane Anderson at the piano, the program 


(Continued on opposite page) 























(Continued from opposite page) 
offering songs by Duparc, Debussy and 
Rebecca Clarke. 

Sightseeing trips were taken early Sun- 
day afternoon to the Minneapolis Institute 
oft Arts. 


Hanson Leads Symphony 


One of the major events of the conven- 
tion took place in Northrop auditorium at 
4:30 p.m., when the Minneapolis Symphony 
played a program of American works 
under the direction of Howard Hanson of 
the Eastman School of Music. 

The program contained Robert Braine’s 
Habanera, ‘Lazy Cigarette’, Spencer Nor- 
ton’s Prologue to his Dance Suite, Robert 
Sanders’ ‘Saturday Night’, two songs by 
Donald Ferguson of the University of 
Minnesota’s music department, sung by 
Agnes Rast Snyder, and Hanson’s own 
Symphony No. 3. Dr. Hanson impressed 
by his authority and control as a conduc- 
tor, and his Symphony was enthusiastically 
received. Northrop auditorium’s 4,500 seats 
were virtually filled. 

The concert was followed by a buffet 
supper in the new Coffman Memorial union 
on the University campus, after which dele- 
gates again repaired to Northrop audi- 
torium for a program of church and choral 
music. The Catholic Choral society of 
St. Paul, led by Rev. Francis A. Missia, 
presented a program of plainchant, medie- 
val polyphony and modern polyphony. 
Joseph W. Clokey of Miami University 
played two organ works, Healy Willan’s 
Introduction, Passacaglia and Fugue, and 
his own symphonic fantasy on “St. Pat- 
rick’s Breastplate’. 

The program was closed with a group 
sung by the Apollo Club, Minneapolis’ 
leading male choral organization directed 
by William MacPhail. Particularly im- 
pressive was the club’s singing of the ‘Cum 
Sancto Spiritu’ from the Bach B Minor 
Mass. Two-piano accompaniment was 
given by James Allen and Theodore Berg- 
man. 

A symposium on teacher training opened 
Monday’s session. David Mattern of the 
University of Michigan presided, and those 
taking part in the discussion were Leo 
Dvorak of Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
college, Lloyd Funchess, Louisiana state 
supervisor of music; Hazel B. Nohavec of 
the University of Minnesota, William 
McBride of Ohio State university, and 





Ryan 
Ernest Krenek, Composer; Kathryn Overstreet, 
Pianist, Who Was Soloist with the Minneap- 
olis Symphony, and Robert Sanders, Whose 
Work Was Conducted by Howard Hanson 


Irving Wolfe of George Peabody College 
or Teachers. 
\t close of discussion a program was 
sung by the West High school a cappella 
ioir under Peter D. Tkach, which offered 
works by Balakireff, Bach, Glinka and an 
‘rrangement by Mr. Tkach of ‘To Thee 
We Sing’. 
\ section meeting on violin playing and 
teaching was led by Karl O. Kuersteiner 
the University of Kansas. Harold 
Ayres, Minneapolis Symphony concert- 
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Art Held as Strengthener of Public Morale 


master and head of the violin department 
at the Minneapolis College of Music spoke 
on ‘Principles of Violin Playing’, followed 
by Cecil Burleigh of the University of 
Wisconsin speaking on ‘Entertainment and 
Education, and Their Artist-Exponents’. 

“The artist’s mission is to elevate the 
musical taste of the masses from their sense 
of entertainment —insipidity in the art 
realm —to something more substantial,” 
Mr. Burleigh said. “Then he takes that 
long stride from the showman to the edu- 
cator.” The speaker dwelt on the harmful 
effects of the cadenza, which generally is 
used merely to exploit the technique of the 
performer. 


Antonio Brosa Offers Paper 


Antonio Brosa, first violinist of the Pro 
Arte quartet, continued the discussion with 
a paper on ‘A General Survey of Violin 
and Chamber Music and Its Interpreta- 
tion’, followed by Arcule Sheasby of North- 
western university speaking on ‘How Can 
We Repopularize Violin Study ?’ 

Another meeting on the piano was pre- 
sided over by Edwin Hughes, with John 





Ryan 

Professor 
of Music History at the Brazilian Conserva- 
tory of Music, Professor of National Folklore 


Luis Heitor Correa de Azevedo, 


at the National School of Music of the 
University of Brazil, and Mme. de Azevedo 


Kirkpatrick speaking on ‘United States 
Piano Music as Recital Literature’, Hazel 
Griggs of New York city on ‘American 
Piano Music in the Earlier Grades’, and 
Arthur Hice of Philadelphia on ‘The 
Teaching of Interpretation and Style in 
the Earlier Grades’. 

“Musical instruction in the earlier years 
has little lasting artistic value’, Mr. Hice 
contended, “if the aim is not to develop 
the individuality of the pupil so that he 
can come to think for himself and to use 
his own imagination and taste. If this 
ideal is backed by giving him some posi- 
tive knowledge as to what is artistic, valid 
and true in musical expression, then his 
future growth in self-expression rests on a 
firm foundation.” 

John C. Wilcox of the American con- 
servatory presided over a discussion of 
voice problems, in which Richard B. 
DeYoung of Chicago, Leon Carson of New 
York city and Walter Allen Stults of 
Northwestern university participated. 

A joint session with the AMS had Otto 
Kinkeldey, AMS president, as chairman. 
“Tt is unfortunate but true,” he said, “that 
the American musicologist has no place in 
our present economic setup except as the 
holder of an academic position in our uni- 
versities. One may name several noted 
musicologists of England who have func- 
tioned independently of such association, 
and in France there is a notable instance of 
a wealthy corset manufacturer making an 
important contribution to musical scholar- 
ship.” 

Dr. Kinkeldey said that the fears felt in 
American musical circles that the influx 
of refugee musical scholars from Europe 
would create serious economic competition 


have been largely dispelled. “They have 
all been assimilated,” he said, “and we are 
glad that they are here. They are mak- 
ing an important contribution, and in many 
cases they are occupying positions that 
would not otherwise have been filled.” 
Dr. Kinkeldey’s talk was followed by 
Yella Pessl, harpsichordist, in an illus- 
trated lecture on ‘French Patterns and 
Their Reading in Bach’s Secular Clavier 
Music’. One of her illustrations was a 
modern swing record. She was followed 
by William Newman of Cleveland, speak- 
ing on ‘Theoretical Recognition of the 
Sonata Form’, Walter H. Rubsamen of 
Los Angeles’s University of California on 
‘Political and Ideological Censorship of 
Opera’, and Donald Ferguson of the Uni- 





Max Schoen (Left) Who Spoke on ‘Music 
Education and the Philosophy of Value’, 
with Glen Haydon, President of MTNA 


versity of Minnesota on “What Is a Musi- 
cal Idea?’ 

The National Federation of Music Clubs 
held a luncheon meeting at noon, with Mrs. 
George W. Langford of Ann Arbor, vice- 
president from the eastern region, pre- 
siding. Speakers were David Bryn-Jones 
of Carleton college and Paul J. Weaver of 
Cornell university. Phi Beta also held a 
luncheon meeting. 

The afternoon’s business session was 
opened with a performance of the Brahms 
D Minor violin Sonata by Harold Ayres 
and Frank Mannheimer, London pianist. 
Continuation of voice discussions was 
opened with a song recital by Leona 
Scheunemann, recent Metropolitan audi- 
tions winner, in a program of songs by 
Russell G. Harris of Baylor university. 
Papers were read by E. Clifford Toren of 
North Park college, Chicago; Hans Ros- 
enwald of Chicago Musica college, and 
Clyde G. Garrett, president of the Texas 
Music Teachers association. 

A discussion of church and choral music 
was led by Joseph W. Clokey, of Miami 
University, with a demonstration, ‘Old 
Hymns That Are New’, by Ruth Graham 
of Hanover college, and an experiment, 
‘New Settings for Old Tunes’, conducted 
by Mr. Clokey. 

A session on theory, with Allen I. 
McHose, of the Eastman School of Music, 
in charge, offered papers by Ruth Hannas 
of the Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina; Edith S. Woodruff of 
Vassar college, Chester Barris of the 
College of Wooster, A. Tillman Merritt 
of Harvard university, and Mr. McHose. 

A chamber music discussion, led by Abe 
Pepinsky, featured the performance of a 
violin Sonata by Herbert Elwell, com- 
poser-critic of Cleveland, by Karl An- 
drist, with Mr. Elwell at the piano. Talks 
were given by Arnold Small of State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Ross Lee Finney and 
Cecil Burleigh. 

Afternoon sessions were brought to a 
climax by a program by the Pro Arte 
Quartet of the University of Wisconsin, 
which played the Mozart G Major Quar- 
tet (K. 387), and the Schumann A Major 
Quartet, Op. 41, No, 3. 
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Governor Speaks at Banquet 


A joint banquet of participating organ- 
izations was held in the Nicollet hotel’s 
grand ballroom at 7:30 p.m., with Otto 
Kinkeldey as toastmaster and Gov. Harold 
E. Stassen of Minnesota as chief speaker. 

“Your contribution will be of even 
greater importance in the years ahead than 
it has been in the past,” said the governor. 
“The person with a song neither on his 
lips nor in his ears leads a sad life. May 
there be a song on the lips and in the ears 
of this free people, we Americans, as we 
shoulder the great responsibilities now 
given us. Music can help create inspira- 
tion and leadership which will win the war 
and develop that rational international rela- 
tionship the nations must have to survive.” 

An excellent program was presented by 
the Hamline University A Cappella choir 
under John M. Kuypers, and the banquet 
concluded with mass singing of ‘Old Lang 
Syne’. 





Musicologists Meet 
(Continued from page 3) 


ships in the scale. Benjamin Swalin 
discussed “Purcell’s Masque in ‘Timon 
of Athens’,” Dragan Plamenac revealed 
a fine bit of research in ‘An Unknown 
Violin Tablature of the Seventeenth 
Century’, and Donald Grout closed the 
meeting with “The Music of the Italian 
Theater at Paris, 1682-1697’. 

At the business meeting on Dec. 30 
members discussed the desirability of 
naming one of their group to serve as 
musical advisor for the office of Entry 
of Copyright at Washington, to help 
decide on moot cases of musical copy- 
right. _ The meeting empowered the 
executive committee to pass a resolu- 
tion to that effect and take necessary 
action. Joun K, SHERMAN 





New Woman’s Symphony Heard 

Los ANGELES, Jan. 5.—The Pan- 
Pacific Woman’s Symphony, Leonard 
Walker, conductor, a newly organized 
group of forty-five players, which made 
its debut in October, is winning recog- 
nition in Los Angeles. Prominent among 
first-desk players are Eunice Wenner- 
mark, concertmaster ; Mae Gates Pepper, 
viola; Margot Jean, ’cello; Helen Mead 
Little, flute; Beverly Opp, English 
Horn, and Ivy Van Horn, tympanist. In 
recent appearances the orchestra has 
presented as soloists, Martha Manners, 
soprano, and George Burnson, baritone. 





St. Louis Symphony Visits Springfield 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Jan. 5.—After 
an absence of several years Vladimir 
Golschmann and the St. Louis Sym- 
phony appeared on the Community Con- 
cert Association course at the High 
School Auditorium on Dec. 3. The pro- 
gram opened with Milhaud’s transcrip- 
tion of the Overture and Allegro by 
Couperin, followed by a fine reading of 
the Beethoven Symphony No. 7 in A. 
Tchaikovsky’s Overture-Fantasia, ‘Ro- 
meo and Juliet’, and a first local hear- 
ing of Weinberger’s ‘Under the Spread- 
ing Chestnut Tree’ were also played. 
Four encores were added at the insist- 
ence of the audience. H. W.C 





South Americans to Appear in U. S. 

Among the artists from South Amer- 
ica who will appear in recitals in 
this country under the direction of 
George H. Dalrymple are Hogo Balzo, 
pianist from Uruguay; Tapia Caballero, 
pianist from Chile; Aurora and Ramon 
Serratos, duo-pianists from Mexico, and 
the Figuroa String Ensemble with 
piano from San Juan, Porto Rico, 
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OPERA 


HE holidays brought an unusually 

large attendance at the Metropolitan 
Opera. Irene Jessner was heard for the 
first time as the Marschallin in ‘Der 
Rosenkavalier’. Grace Moore sang her 
first Metropolitan Opera Tosca. Stella 
Roman appeared for the first time as 
Elisabeth in ‘Tannhauser’. Nadine Con- 
nor made her debut as Pamina in “The 
Magic Flute’. A virtually all-American 
‘Rigoletto’ included Robert Weede, 
Josephine Antoine and Lansing Hat- 
field, who made his debut with the com- 
pany as Monterone. Alexander Sved 
was heard for the first time as Iago in 
Verdi’s ‘Otello’. Lily Pons returned to 
the stage of the Metropolitan, making 
her first appearances of the season in 
Delibes’s ‘Lakmé’, and in the title role 
and in Donizetti’s ‘The Daughter of the 
Regiment’. 


‘Lakmé’ With Lily Pons 


Lily Pons returned to the Metropolitan 
on Dec. 15 for the season’s first perform- 
ances of ‘Lakmé’, presented with the fol- 
lowing cast: 


ee ei Reet pceeeehstauas Lily Pons - 
Ne... coavrebhksnedetesadee as Irra Petina 
Sind swab ch Gane bos ¢aneioun Annamary Dickey 
| | er Lucielle Browning 
en PO... is ous ¥e dunks cage wis Doe 
EE ceedii ged ett ondiusdddictve Raoul Jobin 
NS no kat wns heh ke Sek cae Ezio Pinza 
ast iees che cdunyess George Cehanovsky 
ae ike ethane eWeb ess dak aets John Carter 
A Fortune Teller............ Lodovico Oliviero 
A Chinese Merchant............. John Dudley 
EE re Wilfred Engelman 


Wilfred Pelletier 


Always one of her most successful parts, 
the title role of the Delibes opera again 
served Miss Pons happily and she was re- 
warded with very hearty applause for her 
very pretty singing of the ‘Bell Song’. Her 
new costumes, while not extreme, were of 
a sufficiently striking character to cause the 
lobbies to buzz with comment. Among the 
most attractive moments of the perform- 
ance was the first-act duet between Lakmé 
and Mallila, with Miss Petina making the 
most of her one opportunity and sharing 
with Miss Pons the success of the charm- 
ing music charmingly sung. Mr. Jobin’s 
voice seemed rather heavy for the part of 
Gerald, but he used it expressively. Mr. 
Pinza was a towering figure as Nilakantha 
and his big tones dominated the scenes in 
which he appeared. Miss Doe, with virtu- 
ally nothing to sing, still made the char- 
acter of Mistress Benson stand out. The 
other parts were competently presented. 
Mr. Pelletier conducted skillfully, with an 
eye for the silky scoring that is one of the 
most distinctive attributes of this opera. 
The opera was repeated on Dec. 27. G. 


Conductor, 


Jessner Sings the Marschallin 


The repetition of ‘Rosenkavalier’ at the 
Opera on the evening of Dec. 17 gave 
Irene Jessner her first opportunity to sing 
the role of the Marschallin. Miss Jessner’s 
interpretation was well and soundly sung; 
histrionically, it was both plausible and ap- 
pealing to the eye. She gave a persuasive 
realization of the role vocally and in general 
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Grace Moore’s Tosca Among New Representations 














Wide World 


After the Season's First ‘Rigoletto’, Which Was Sung by an All-American Cast with the 


Exception of One Minor Role, Edward Johnson, 
Jan Peerce, 


Congratulates the Singers (Left to Right): 


General Manager of the Metropolitan, 
Norman Cordon, Anna Kaskas 


Lansing Hatfield, Josephine Antoine, Robert Weede and Mr. Johnson 


her impersonation was commendable for its 
musicianship. 

With the exception of Miss Jessner the 
cast was the same as that of earlier per- 
formance with Risé Stevens reappearing 
as Octavian, Eleanor Steber as Sophie, 
Emanuel List as Baron Ochs and Walter 
Olitzki as Faninal. Erich Leinsdorf again 
conducted. N. 


Grace Moore Sings Tosca 


For the first time in New York, Grace 
Moore essayed the role of Tosca in Puc- 
cini’s opera on the evening of Dec. 18. 
Miss Moore had sung the role in Cincin- 
nati, San Francisco and South America. 
The performance was a revival after the 
absence of a season or two. The complete 
cast included : 


PRONEEA TIMI. 05 cs ocaees cvayene cess Grace Moore 
Mario Cavaradossi........... Charles Kullman 
ee OS eae Lawrence Tibbett 
Cesare Angelotti.............. Norman Cordon 
NS ceca chide vecheseened Gerhard Pechner 
Spoletta.. eb ..-Alessio De Paolis 
es on i. coo 24.55 ox aeeninane Arthur Kent 
ahh wan’ <de0eveer'ebide Wilfred Engelman 
o_O PPS eres Michael Kreatsoulas 
cits cac0 vc hocaceades Ettore Panizza 


The late Henry Chorley, the great Brit- 
ish critic, said that no opera would ever 
long survive that did not have a good part 





Nadine Connor as 
Pamina 


Grace Moore as 
Tosca 


Stella Roman as 


Elisabeth 


Alexander Sved as 
lago 


for the soprano. Conversely, one might 
say, that certain operas are destined to re- 
main unsung unless one has the cast to per- 
form them. ‘Tosca’ had suffered from some 
pretty bad performances until laid on the 
shelf, but the present revival justifies itself. 
Miss Moore is sufficiently good to make it 
worth while to hear her in the role, and 
much may be said for her characterization 
which was consistent. If she was some- 
what inclined to pose, now and then, who 
that saw Sarah Bernhardt, the original 
Tosca, in the role, would take exception 
to that! Vocally, she was good most of 
the time. It is a Tosca which will improve 
with doing. At present, it is a satisfactory 
one. This was Miss Moore’s re-entry for 
the season. 

Mr. Tibbett has moderated some of his 
extravagances as Scarpia, to the vast im- 
provement of the characterization. His 
singing was again tentative, as it has been 
all this season, but was musicianly and well 
considered. Charles Kullman gave a 
good performance vocally and histrionically. 
Gerhard Pechner was an admirable Sacri- 
stan. A dubious innovation was having the 
shepherd’s song sung by a nasal boy-treble. 
But, as was pointed out at the world pre- 
miere in Rome in 1900, a shepherd who 
could be heard from the Campagna to the 
top of the Castel of Sant Angelo must be 
a remarkable singer, however you look 
at it. 

A new set was provided for Act one and 
Cavaradossi painted a fresco as he was 
intended to do, an improvement, though 
just why the ecclesiastical procession with 
the Pontiff was going into the tiny Atta- 
vanti chapel, was undisclosed. Mr. Paniz- 
za’s conducting was adequate if not elec- 
trifying. 

‘Le Nozze di Figaro’ Has Third 
Performance 

At the season’s third performance of 
Mozart’s ‘Le Nozze di Figaro’ on the after- 
noon of Dec. 20, Gerhard Pechner, who 
joined the ranks of the Metropolitan this 
year, substituted for the indisposed Salva- 
tore Baccaloni in the role of Dr. Bartolo. 
This was the first opportunity that the new 


basso-buffo had received to give an ade- 
quate impression of his artistic resources, 
and he proved an admirable Bartolo both 
in singing and in characterization. Espe- 
cially notable was his skill in adjusting 
himself to the spirit of the production, and 
his singing of ‘La Vendetta’ was delightful. 
Ezio Pinza was a superb Figaro; Bidu 
Sayao’s Susanna was charming both vocally 
and dramatically ; Elisabeth Rethberg sang 
with aristocratic turn of phrase and style; 
and Rise Stevens as Cherubino, John 
Brownlee as Count Almaviva and Irra 
Petina as Marcellina added to the zest of 
the performance. Ettore Panizza conducted 
with authority, though he might well in- 
troduce greater nuance into his handling 
of this magical score. = 


Vive La Vivandiére! 


‘La Fille du Regiment’, the second of 
Donizetti's comic operas to figure in the 
season’s repertoire, was returned to the 
active list on the evening of Dec. 19, with 
the cast that was heard at the revival of 
last season. It follows: 


ERE ee aes ae os eee eee Lily Pons 
Marquise de Berkenfeld.......... Irra Petina 
Sulpice ...... ..s+e+--Salvatore Baccaloni 
MR Scare baedses «00k thwised vee wie Raoul Jobin 
Hortentius..... .Louis D’Angelo 
Corporal..... ‘W ilfred Engelman 
Peasant....... nets ...Lodovico Oliviero 
Duchesse de Crakentorp. 2 .Maria Savage 
Petit Duc... ; ee Alexis Kosloff 
eee Sees .William Fisher 
Conductor, Frank St. Leger 


Miss Pons, Miss Petina, Mr. Baccaloni 
and Mr. Jobin all found their roles particu- 
larly fortunate ones and they collaborated 
in delightful performance. As Marie, the 
soprano was altogether charming in her 
appearance and her acting and she sang her 
several famous airs with the sparkle they 
demand. Miss Petina’s characterization of 
the Marquise was as amusing as heretofore. 
She shared with Miss Pons and Mr. Bac- 
caloni the laughs of the broadly farcical 
music lesson scene. Mr. Baccaloni’s por- 
trait of the old Sergeant was again one of 
his best, the more remarkable because this 
is not really a buffo part. Mr. Jobin sang 
admirably as Tonio and gave to that rustic 
various comedy touches that added to the 
drollery of the whole. Mr. St. Leger ob- 
tained praiseworthy results from the en- 
semble, the chorus singing particularly well. 


Stella Roman Sings Elisabeth 


Heretofore identified only with the Ital- 
ian repertoire, Stella Roman was heard in 
her first German part at the Metropolitan 
on the evening of Dec. 20, appearing as 
Elisabeth in a repetition of Tannhauser’. 
Her voice proved adequate for the music 
and she sang some parts of it—notably the 
last-act Prayer—with unusual beauty of 
tone and an altogether welcome legato. If 
in appearance she scarcely conformed to 
the Wagnerian ideal, her acting was intel- 
ligent and of good routine. 

The performance was distinguished 
otherwise from its predecessor by the re- 
turn of Herbert Janssen to the role of 
Wolfram, in which he has always been par- 
ticularly successful. His achievement of 
the ‘Evening Star’ apostrophe was again 
of a superior order. Lauritz Melchior was 
in good voice as Tannhauser and sang well 
throughout the evening. reaching the peak 
of musical and dramatic expressiveness in 
the long narrative in the final scene. Ker- 
stin Thorborg was once more an admirable 
Venus and Emanuel List an impressive 
Landgraf. Maxine Stellman was heard 
again as the Shepherd, Erich Leinsdorf con- 
ducted. G. 

Nadine Conner Sings Pamina 

A very promising debut was made by 
Nadine Conner, Californio radio soprano. 
as Pamina in the second performance of 
‘The Magic Flute’ on Dec. 22, conducted, 
like the first. by Bruno Walter. A pretty 
voice, a youthful face and a slender figure 
were noints in her favor. She was svm- 
pathetic in her acting as well as her sing 
ing. and she fitted neatly into Mr. Walter’s 
well-integrated ensemble. Her command 
of the Mozart style was gratifying and she 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Dear Musical America: 


Just when does “live music” become 
“dead music”? 

That is a question I would like to put 
to Virgil Thomson, who has just given 
us a very able and provocative article 
in the Herald Tribune, headed “Under- 
standing Modern Music”. 

Mr. Thomson’s particular point is 
that modern or contemporary music 
isn’t difficult to understand. Indeed, he 
tells us, it is much more readily compre- 
hended than the music of the past. 
Moreover, it is because audiences don’t 
particularly try to understand the music 
of the past—and probably couldn’t un- 
derstand it, if they tried—that they just 
sit back and enjoy it. By the same token, 
it is because they do comprehend con- 
temporary music, at least partly, that 
they fidget or “are amazed.” 

He cites an instance of a group of 
four musicians, including himself, listen- 
to some works by a contemporary, and 
agreeing on its qualities, thereby indica- 
ting that they understood it. The same 
musicians, he tells us, are irreconcil- 
ably divided about Mozart and Sibelius, 
they would never agree about Schu- 
mann’s or Chopin’s piano music, or 
Beethoven’s quartets; and “on contro- 
versial figures like Brahms and Berlioz 
and Wagner they could almost come to 
blows”, 

But just a moment, Mr. Thomson. 
Wasn’t that just as true of musicians 
when Brahms and Berlioz were new and 
“modern” and “contemporary”? Did 
their music have to wait until it became 
music of the past to be misunderstood? 
And did our contemporary Schoenberg 
walk right into a world that understood 
everything he had to say? 

There is something wrong with this 
argument, somewhere. 

ee 2 

But what I am really coming to, is the 
distinction Mr. Thomson seeks to draw 
between “live music” and “dead music”. 

Apparently, only modern or contem- 
porary music is “live music” for Mr. 
Thomson. The art-music of the past, 
most of all the eighteenth and nineteenth 
century music loosely known as “class- 
ical music” is “dead music”. 

But where does “modern” or “con- 
temporary” begin? Is it a matter of 
dates, of spirit or of technical device? 
How far back are we entitled to extend 
‘the present” ? Twenty years, five years, 
two years or only six months? Mr. 
Thomson points out that the technical 
hallmarks of contemporary composers 
did not originate with them but are con- 
siderably older, And can any one put 


his finger on the moment when the mod- 
ern “spirit” first came into being? 

We can all easily be led into splitting 
hairs when we try to pigeon-hole in- 
dividual works with regard to particu- 
lar movements. And I am afraid a pro- 
digious amount of such hair-splitting is 
inevitable if we are going to attempt to 
say what is live music and what is dead 
music on the assumption that live music 
is of the present and dead music of the 
past. 

Again, where does the past begin? 
Supposing a composer wrote a sym- 
phony ten years ago, as Mr. Thomson 
did, and then, with some changes of in- 
strumentation, it is brought before our 
public for the first time a full decade 
after it was written? 

Is it dead music because it was com- 
posed in 1931? Or live music because 
it was first heard in 1941? 

hy 

If the interval of time in this instance 
is insufficient, supposing we take the all- 
Busoni program played recently by the 
Philharmonic-Symphony. Remembering 
that the scholarly Edward J. Dent—one 
of the chief figures of the Interna- 
tional Society for Contemporary Music 
through most of its history—looks upon 
and writes about Busoni as a modern, 
what are we to think about music com- 
posed as early as 1897 and performed by 
the Philharmonic-Symphony for the 
first time in 1941? 

On the basis of being modern or con- 
temporary, or past or nineteenth cen- 
tury, is it live music or dead music? 
And if the turn of the century is to be 
taken as a possible dividing point, how 
about those other Busoni works that 
were written after 1900 and which ap- 
peared on the same program. Can we 
say that his ‘Indian Fantasy’ is dead 
music, because it appeared in the nine- 
teenth century and the studies for ‘Dok- 
tor Faust’ live music because they were 
composed in the twentieth? 

Busoni, let it be remembered, was 
still living five or six years after De- 
bussy died. Is Debussy a composer of 
live music or of dead music? Or is it 
a case that the works Debussy put on 
paper before 1900, including ‘The After- 
noon of the Faun’, the Nocturnes and 
the String Quartet are dead and those 
written after that date such as ‘La Mer’ 
and ‘Iberia’ are alive. Perhaps ‘Pel- 
léas et Mélisande’, begun in 1892 and 
finished in 1902 should be looked upon 
as neither the one nor the other—but as 
a species of musical zombie! 

* * 

Mind you, these are my ramifications, 
not Mr. Thomson’s. I don’t want to 
seem to put him on record as saying 
anything so extreme. But I find I sim- 
ply can’t swallow his dictum about live 
music and dead music. I submit that 
live music is the music that lives in the 
affections of listeners, and dead music 
is that which doesn’t. Bach is as good 
an example as any of the composers 
whose music is alive. So is Beethoven. 
And so is Mozart. Their music was 
never more alive than it is today. It 
may even be more alive for us than it 
was for their contempories. 

Much of the music of our own time 
is still-born, not because it is modern or 
contemporary but because its composers 
have not the genius to create something 
really alive. Occasionally there is music 
in a state of suspended animation, as 
Bach’s was before it was brought back 
to a world that welcomed it with open 
arms. It was nevér dead. But there is 
plenty of music of Bach’s time that is 
dead. And of Mozart’s time—or Beetho- 
ven’s. 

No, Mr. Thomson, it is not a ques- 
tion of the century, or the period, or the 
manner, or the technical approach: nor 
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yet of the so-called spirit of a given era 
that determines whether music is living 
music or dead music. It is a question 
of the life, or the lack of it, that is in 
the music itself. Just what “life” is, 
nobody really knows. But it is the thing 
that causes some music to survive while 
other music goes by the board. I would 
say that just so long as music is 
played or sung and wins and holds its 
audiences it is alive. When this stops 
—barring those exceptional cases of 
suspended animation—it is dead. 
ee 

I wonder how many opera-goers re- 
member that Blanche Bates, the gifted 
American actress who died in San 
Francisco on Christmas Day, was the 
original Madame Butterfly, and also the 
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story, ‘Madame Butterfly’, at the Herald 
Square Theater, on March 5, 1900. She 
later acted this with great success in 
London where Puccini saw her and 
was inspired to use the story for an 
opera. Several other successes such as 
Cigarette in  Belasco’s version of 
Ouida’s ‘Under Two Flags’ and a spec- 
tacular and impressive Japanese play, 
‘The Darling of the Gods’, also by him, 
had no musical repercussions, but on 
Nov. 14, 1905, at the Belasco, she cre- 
ated Minnie, the ‘Girl’. 

It is doubtful if any of the sopranos 
who have essayed the role of Minnie 
have even approached Miss Bates in the 
role both for naive charm and dramatic 
force. No one who saw her will for- 
get the tag line of the first act when 
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"Concerto for left hand only" 


original Minnie in ‘The Girl of the 
Golden West’? 

So far as I know she never sang, even 
as an amateur, but every soprano who 
appears in these roles imitates her, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, for she set the 
traditions that were taken over from 
the spoken plays into the operas. 

Miss Bates sky-rocketed into fame, 
during the late Nineties, after several 
years of barnstorming in stock com- 
panies in the West, through the bad 
temper of Ada Rehan. Miss Rehan, 
who was the prima donna assoluta of 
Augustin Daly’s resident New York 
company, brooked no comparisons and 
when, during rehearsals of a forgotten 
play entitled ‘The Great Ruby’ she 
realized how good Miss Bates was, she 
got Daly to clamp down the lid on the 
younger actress. Miss Bates took it all 
in her stride during rehearsals but on 
the opening night, went back to her 
original business, creating a furore and 
playing Miss Rehan off the boards. The 
result was that she lost her job the fol- 
lowing morning. 

After a somewhat spectacular success 
as Milady in a version of Dumas’s “The 
Three Musketeers’ and in several unim- 
portant plays, she came under Belasco’s 
management and created Cho-Cho-San 
(Italian Cio-Cio-San) in his dramatic 
version of John Luther Long’s short 


Minnie, having been made love to for 
the first time in her life—by the high- 
wayman, Johnson—sat on the keg con- 
taining the gold dust belonging to the 
‘Boys’ and with a spot light on her, 


Aw, Hell!” The Italian, “Un viso 
d’angiolo” hardly conveys the same idea. 

In spite of her superb acting of the 
role, Miss Bates, was, unfortunately, re- 
sponsible for costuming Minnie in the 
mode of 1905, instead of the less attrac- 
tive one of 1849, the date of the play— 
an error which has been perpetuated in 
operatic presentations. At the world 
premiere of the opera at the Metropoli- 
tan in 1910, Miss Bates assisted in 
coaching Emmy Destinn, the creator of 
the operatic role, and for a “mascot” 
presented her with the gloves which she 
had worn during the run of the play. 

* * * 

A doctor friend, with connections in 
Berlin, tells me that Kirsten Flagstad 
has been singing in opera there with 
enormous success. But we need to 
know more about it before we say 
what’s what, admonishes your 
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(Continued from page 8) 

was a poised and assured figure on the 
stage. If she did not altogether realize 
the pathos of Pamina’s air or the dramatic 
poignance of the dagger scene, she brought 
to bear some sufficiently vital high notes in 
the scene of the trials by fire and water 
and the net result of her embodiment of the 
character was a distinctly favorable one. 

The cast otherwise was a precise dupli- 
cation of that which appeared in the earlier 
performance, with Alexander Kipnis as 
Sarastro, Charles Kullman as Tamino, 
Friedrich Schorr as the High Priest, Rosa 
Bok as the Queen of the Night, John 
Brownlee as Papageno, Natalie Bodanya 
as Papagena and Karl Laufkoetter as 
Monostatos. The Three Ladies were sung 
as before by Eleanor Steber, Maxine Stell- 
man and Anna Kasakas, and the Three 
Genie by Marita Farell, Mona Paulee, and 
Helen Ohlheim. John Dudley, Louis 

D’Angelo, Emery D’Arcy and John Gur- 
ney completed the cast. 7s 


Brownlee as Figaro in ‘The Barber’ 


Because of the sudden illness that led to 
an operation for appendicitis, Lawrence 
Tibbett was unable to make his announced 
first appearance at the Metropolitan as 
Figaro, and when ‘The Barber of Seville’ 
re-entered the repertoire on Dec. 24, John 
Brownlee embodied the part. The cast was 





as follows: 

Count of Almaviva...........00- Nino Martini 
EEE ATE Salvatore Baccaloni 
DE dinacedadewecteuekes seuss this Bidu Sayao 
John Brownlee 
Sewn eet ckaeeie Ezio Pinza 
rand cdViapaheyehes Wilfred Engelman 
SEE ancnnaensodsnenbscoccceseatbee Irra Petina 
errr John Dudley 

Conductor, Frank St. Leger 


The performance was a lively one and 
Mr. Brownlee’s impersonation was quite 
the liveliest of all. He and Mr. Martini 
sang the secco recitative particularly well. 
The tenor also made his lyric style count 
in the airs of Almaviva and the baritone 
scored with the ‘Largo al factotum’. Miss 
Sayao was archly charming as Rosina and 
delivered her florid music with neatness and 
precision. Laughter followed both Mr. 
Baccaloni and Mr. Pinza about, whenever 
they were on the stage, and both made tell- 
ing use of their ample vocal resources. 
Miss Petina was also an amusing figure as 
Berta. Mr. St. Leger kept the performance 
moving at a celeritous pace. 7. 


‘Orfeo’ Sung for Third Time 


Bruno Walter conducted the third per- 
formance of Gluck’s ‘Orfeo ed Eiiridice’ on 
the evening of Dec. 25. The familiar cast 
included Kerstin Thorborg as Orfeo, Jar- 
mila Novotna as Euridice, Marita Farell 
as Amore, and Annamary Dickey as the 
Happy Shade. A good-sized audience at- 
tended. M. 


Crooks Appears in Season’s Second 
‘Don Giovanni’ 


Under the sovereign baton of Bruno 
Walter, Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni’ had its 
second performance on the evening of Dec. 
26 with Richard Crooks appearing in the 
role of Don Ottavio for the first time this 
season. Mr. Crooks was in good voice and 
his dramatic portrayal of the role was dig- 
nified. If his singing of ‘Il mio tesoro’ and 
‘Dalla sua pace’ left something to be de- 
sired as far as smoothness of Phrase and 
tonal eveness were concerned, it was nev- 
ertheless done with genuine artistry. Ezio 
Pinza’s ‘Don Giovanni’ was superb (apart 
from an occasional gallop into the wings) 
and the Leporello of Salvatore Baccaloni 
and the Commendatore of Norman Cordon 
were on the same high plane. Rose Bamp- 
ton was a moving Donna Anna, though 
she taxed her voice heavily more than once 
in the eagle-like swoops of the part. Jar- 
mila Novotna’s Donna Elvira was impos- 
ing to look at, if not so much to listen to. 
Bidu Sayao and Arthur Kent were in best 
form as Zerlina and Masetto. But the hero 
of the evening was Mr. Walter, who ob- 
tained a refinement of tone and a balance 
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Lily Ponsin ‘The Daugh- 
ter of the Regiment 


Nino Martini as Count 
Almaviva 


from the orchestra which one hears from 
no other conductor at the Metropolitan. 
And ‘Don Giovanni’ itself is always a 
heavenly experience, as the packed house 
demonstrated throughout the evening. 


An All-American ‘Rigoletto’ 


The season’s first ‘Rigoletto’ on the 
evening of Dec. 29 was sung by what nar- 
rowly missed being an all-American cast, 
as follows: 

DO. TD cc cocispcivcesseqecvensess Jan Peerce 


ET. cartcenknseoeeneensa® Robert Weede 
SG wh sind 0 460040050 eeneenel Josephine Antoine 
IN, 5 65.005 6ae5d peauvbad Norman Cordon 
I 4 06.00 ceentaessssbeents Anna Kaskas 
SN 555 ca9eecbareeansine Thelma Votipka 
Monterone.......... Lansing Hatheld (debut) 
OS SE Percrerr rere te Wilfred Engelman 
CR iih wian ce clone vdebed Alessio De Paolis 
PTS Fe ee ee ee Arthur Kent 
po ee rT Maxine Stellman 
yi RPE RS pn Edith Herlick 


Conductor, Ettore Panizza 

Some good singing, and some not so 
good, was to be credited to all of the prin- 
cipals, but their ensemble was not such as 
to make it possible to refer to this as a 
performance of distinction. Mr. Panizza’s 
orchestra was an over-assertive one and 
this was to no one’s advantage. Particu- 
larly in the case of Mr. Hatfield, who looked 
well as Monterone, the crashes in the pit 
had a tendency to obscure the good quality 
of his tones. Mr. Peerce seemed less at 
his ease in the airs of the Duke than he 
had been in those of Alfredo in ‘La Tra- 
viata’, the opera of his Metropolitan debut. 
Mr. Weede sought to be intense from be- 
ginning to end, with the result that there 
was little additional that could be done in 
climaxes. But he sang the monologue at 
the beginning of the second act expressively 
and with beautiful tone. Miss Antoine’s 
Gilda had a familiar poise and charm, 
though she was not altogether at her best 
in the ‘Caro Nome’ air. Mr. Cordon was 
a sonorous Sparafucile and Miss Kaskas an 
animated Maddalena. ; 


A Benefit ‘Aida’ 


For the benefit of the Near East College 
Association, a performance of ‘Aida’, the 
second this season, was given at a special 
matinee on Dec. 30. Lansing Hatfield was 
the King, making his second performance in 
the house and his first here in the role. An 
unusually good Messenger was John Dud- 
ley. Kerstin Thorborg replaced Karin 
Branzell as Amneris; Arthur Carron sang 
Radames; Stella Roman, Aida; Ezio Pinza, 
Ramfis; and Leonard Warren, Amonasro. 
Thelma Votipka was the High Priestess. 
Paul Breisach conducted. N. 


Alexander Sved Sings Iago 


The season’s second performance of 
‘Otello’ on Jan. 2 had a new Iago in the 
person of Alexander Sved, who apneared 
for the first time in the role here. The re- 
mainder of the cast was the same as pre- 
viously heard. Giovanni Martinelli sang 
the title role and Stella Roman was Desde- 
mona. Alessio De Paolis sang an excellent 
Cassio, and the lesser roles were taken by 
Nicola Moscona, Thelma Votipka, George 
Cehanovsky, John Dudley and Wilfred 
Engelman. Ettore Panizza conducted. 

Mr. Sved, sowhat tentative in the first 


scene, gathered vocal momentum as the 
opera progressed and sang better. 


His 





Frederick Jagel as 
Rodolfo 


Irene Jessner as the 
Marschallin 


Iago i is not a very psychological characteri- 
zation, but rather the conventional operatic 
baritone-villain. Shakespeare’s most subtle 
character is something more than this. His 
singing of the ‘Credo’, however, was espe- 
cially good. D. 


Moore and Jagel in ‘Bohéme 


The first opera of 1942 was ‘La Bohéme’ 
in its initial production of the season, 
marked by the singing of Grace Moore 
and the return of Frederick Jagel to the 
company. Paul Breisach conducted the 
work for the first time in New York. Na- 
talie Bodanya sang the role of Musetta in 
place of Annamary Dickey, who was in- 
disposed. The entire cast follows: 

PI ea oud nocectscondtnseueee Frederick Jagel 


NEE 6.005000 ssos0e0e George Cehanovsky 
EE i Neve sonsseseunenags Salvatore Baccaloni 
SRT winnie sa60u ane teacennen Grace Moore 
Ty er Lodovico Oliviero 
Marcello ...........+...++++++--John Brownlee 
SY cha Sowhw atia 600s a5u C0 eued Norman Cordon 
SD ocavn dente bas ea ped Salvatore Baccaloni 
NS cuisvecansisnavegh bare Natalie Bodanya 
arr Teer . Wilfred Engelman 
Conductor: Paul Breisach; Stage Director: 


Désiré Defrére; Chorus Master: Fausto Cleva 


This was a lusty and somewhat uneven 
performance on the stage; a subdued one 
in the orchestra pit. Mr. Breisach, a Vien- 
nese, seemed somewhat tentative at times 
with the Puccini score, but gave the 
singers the benefit of the doubt and kept 
his orchestra under their voices as well as 
under par as far as vitality was concerned. 
Miss Moore and Mr. Jagel sang with an 
outpouring of tone that was most often 
gratifying and their first act duet was me- 
lodious and full throated. Mimi is one of 
the soprano’s most sympathetic roles, and 
she met its vocal and dramatic demands 
to the entire satisfaction of the audience. 
Mr. Jagel was in splendid voice the whole 
evening, 

The clowning of the four Bohemians in 
the first two acts seemed rather forced, 
but the opera gained in dramatic coherence 
as it progressed, and the last act was finely 
drawn, Mr. Cordon once more made a hit 
with his singing of Colline’s song to the 
old coat and Mr. Brownlee was in charac- 
ter and voice as Marcello. Miss Bodanya 
was a pert Musetta, shrill as to voice, but 
effective in action. Mr. Baccaloni repeated 
his double role with telling comic strokes. 
The house was more than comfortably 
filled and extremely enthusiastic. Q. 


‘L’Elisir d’Amore’ Has Fourth Hearing 


Donizetti’s ‘L’Elisir d’Amore’, the first 
work to achieve four performances this sea- 
son, was given at the matinee on Jan 3, 
with the same cast that has been heard in 
it previously this season. Bidu Sa be sang 
Adina; Bruno Landi, Nemorino; Francesco 
Valentino, Sergeant Belcore, and Salvatore 
Baccaloni, Dr. Dulcamara. Mona Paulee 
sang the small role of Gianetta and Ettore 
Panizza conducted. The third performance 
was on Dec. 27. N. 


‘La Fille du Regiment’ Repeated 


The second performance of Donizetti’s 
‘La Fille du Regiment’ was presented on 
New Year’s Eve with the same cast that 
had appeared earlier in the season. Lily 
Pons was again the vivacious vivandiere ; 
Raoul Jobin, Tonio: Salvatore Baccaloni, 
the Sergeant; Irra Petina, the Marquise: 
and Louis D’Angelo, Hortentius. Wilfred 





Engelman, Lodovico Oliviero, Maria Sav- 
age, Alexis Kosloff and William Fisher 
were heard in smaller roles. Frank St. 
Leger conducted. M. 


‘AIDA’ CLOSES FIVE 
WEEK OPERA SEASON 


Rethberg, Martinelli and Lazzari 
Sing in Final Chicago Offer- 
ing Under Cooper 


Cuicaco, Jan. 5.—Three of the art- 
ists, Elisabeth Rethberg, Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli and Virgilio Lazzari, who began 
the 1941 season of opera, in Verdi’s 
‘Masked Ball’, also took part in the 
closing performance, the same compos- 
er’s ‘Aida’ before another sold-out 
house on the evening of Dec. 14. 

Emile Cooper, whose brilliant con- 
ducting gave pace to many of the per- 
formances during the five-week season, 
also had charge of the opening and 
closing operas. ‘Aida’ was an excellent 
choice for the final opera, as the audi- 
ence seemed to share in the triumphant 
feeling which its music engenders. 

A season of twenty-six performances 
given to ninety per cent of capacity of- 
fered encouraging hopes for 1942, bar- 
ring unexpected war developments. For- 
tune Gallo, who guided the 1941 season 
so unerringly to success, could accept 
the many congratulations tendered him 
with his usual modesty. 

Miss Rethberg’s Aida was, as always, 
very satisfying and Mr. Martinelli’s 
Radames had its usual heroic quality. 
Coe Glade was a voluptuous Amneris 
and sang her part with the dusky power 
she can project so surely. George Czap- 
licki gave a splendid interpretation as 
Amonasro and Mr. Lazzari’s High 
Priest had its usual dignity. Roberto 
Silva was fine as the King. 

The Littlefield Ballet was at its best 
and the chorus sang with spirit. 

‘La Traviata’ given in the afternoon 
at the Civic Opera House, contained an 
excellent cast with Helen Jepson, as 
Violetta. Michael Bartlett as Alfredo, 
and Igor Gorin, making his debut as the 
elder Germont. 

Mr. Gorin’s debut was effected with 
distinction. His voice was beautifully 
modulated and his intrepretation had in- 
dividuality. Miss Jepson sang with 
greater ease than usual in this part and 
the role also had dramatic suspense. Mr. 
Bartlett’s voice was warm and he sang 
with finished ease. Carlo Peroni con- 
ducted with skill. 











Kreisler to Give First Recital Since 

Accident in Northampton, Mass. 

NorTHAMPTON, Mass., Jan. 5.—Fritz 
Kreisler will give his first public recital 
since his serious accident last Summer 
in John M. Greene hall at Smith College 
on Feb. 2. The eminent violinist was 
forced to cancel a tour of forty leading 
cities in the country because of injuries 
sustained when he was run down by a 
taxi in New York City early in the 
Summer. Completely recovered, Mr. 
Kreisler will undertake three concerts 
this season, following Northampton with 
a recital at Carnegie Hall. R. H. 





Tibbett Leaves Hospital 

Lawrence Tibbett, baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera, returned to his 
home on Dec. 21 from the Doctors’ Hos- 
pital where he underwent an appendec 
tomy on Dec. 2. Mr. Tibbett expects 
to sing at the Metronolitan Opera House 
later this month. He is scheduled to go 
on tour on Feb. 2. 
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r ALBERTO WILLIAMS: THE FATHER OF ARGENTINIAN MUSIC 





Composer Was First to Use Native Rhythms and Melodies in Art 
Forms—Through His Teaching He Has Influenced Many of the 
Leading Musicians of the Younger Generation 


By Nico._as SLONIMSKY 


is often beset by doubts in as- 

signing the place of a “first” 
composer in a country musically young. 
Was Glinka indeed the father of Rus- 
sian music? Was Smetana the progeni- 
tor of Czech music? Or Grieg of Nor- 
wegian music ? Or MacDowell of Amer- 
ican music? 

There are always precursors, but the 
place of the first national composer be- 
longs to one in full possession of the 
technique of composition, one who is 
able to utilize the resources of native 
art in established musical forms. 

In Argentina, Alberto Williams is the 
first to have made use of native rhythms 
and melodies in an art form, and to him 
goes the distinction of being the father 
of Argentinian music. His English sur- 
name comes from his grandfather, Ben- 
jamin Williams of Exeter, who married 
Fanny Blacket of Dover. On his moth- 
er’s side, Alberto Williams is of Basque 
origin. His mother’s father was Aman- 
cio Alcorta, a musician. At a concert 
announced as “Music of Three Genera- 
tions,” and presented at the Buenos 
Aires Conservatory on Oct. 30, 1941, 
the first part of the program was de- 
voted to the music of Alcorta; the sec- 
ond part was given to Alberto Williams 
himself, and the concluding part con- 
sisted of compositions by Irma Williams, 
the composer’s daughter, who also 
played the piano throughout the concert. 
Alcorta’s music was staid and mannerly, 
in the eighteenth-century style, although 
he lived in the nineteenth (1805-1862). 
The works of Alberto Williams, begin- 
ning with his early Violin Sonata, re- 
flected the spirit of César Franck, whose 
favorite pupil he was; the music of Irma 
Williams reflected her admiration for 
her father. Williams often refers to his 


\ CONSCIENTIOUS musicologist 


pupils (and his daughter was, of course, 
entirely tutored by him) as musical 
grandchildren of César Franck, and a 
concert of his pupils given at the Con- 
servatory in August, 1941, was an- 
nounced as a “demonstration of compo- 
sitions by Argentinian musical grand- 
children of César Franck.” Among the 
names of Williams’s pupils were several 
well-known ones: Pascual de Rogatis, 
of the old school, Alberto Ginastera, of 
the young, two or three conservatory 
professors, and three composers who 
had left the earthly scene: Ernesto 
Dransosh, Celestino Piaggio, and Fran- 
co Paolantonio (the latter, who was 
mostly known as a conductor, was as- 
sassinated during a rehearsal in Rio de 
Janeiro by a disgruntled flutist, now 
serving a twenty-year term in the peni- 
tentiary ). 

The youngest Williams pupil is Per- 
lita (“little pearl”) Argerich Beascoe- 
chea, of Basque extraction, aged eleven, 
who, in addition to her talents as a 
child-prodigy in music, published, at the 
age of eight, a book of poems, which 
bears a dedication to ‘my beloved grand- 
daddy in art, Alberto Williams, teacher 
of teachers, and father of Argentinian 
music.” 

Franck’s Influence on Williams 

The influence of César Franck marks 
the first style of Alberto Williams. He 
himself tells of the birth of his second, 
national style. When, after a course of 
study at the Paris Conservatory with 
Georges Mathias, a Chopin pupil, and 
César Franck, he returned to Argentina 
in 1890, he went on a trip to provinces, 
and heard the gauchos (Argentinian 
cowboys, now virtually extinct, except 
in the remote hinterland) sing and play 
on the guitar. Williams was deeply im- 
pressed, and conceived the idea, novel 
for Argentina in 1890, to utilize native 
themes for serious composition. The re- 





‘ Damiano 

ite ("Little Pearl") Argerich Beascoechea, a Child Prodigy Pupil of Alberto Williams and 

uthor at the Age of Eight of a Book of Verses and Piano Pieces, Recites Her Poems at a 
Gathering in Honor of Alberto Williams. Next to the Composer Is Mrs. Williams 





Amancio Alcorta, Early Argen- 
tinian Composer and Grand- 
father of Alberto Williams 





Williams, 
Alberto Williams 


Daughter of 


Irma 


sult was a piano piece, ‘El rancho aban- 
donado’, in all probability the first com- 
position of “musica culta” (art music, 
term used in Latin America in contra- 
distinction to popular music written by 
uneducated musicians), which utilizes 
Argentinian rhythms and melodies. The 
second theme of this piece has the 
rhythm of hueya, a “sineing dance” of 
itinerant gauchos, the measure of which 
can be felt in the following quatrain: 


A la hueya, hueya, 
Hueya sin cesar. 
Abrase la tierra, 
Vuélvase a cerrar. 


Williams’s third style, formed about 
1910, is characterized by the acceptance 
of the impressionist technique, and the 





ll 


Zuretti 
Alberto Williams, “Father of Argentinian Music" 


use of the whole-tone scale, as well as 
the pentatonic (“black-key’”) scale, 
which latter is not peculiar to Argen- 
tina, but to the Pacific coast of South 
America where Inca influences predomi- 
nate. 

The musical production of Alberto 
Williams in opus numbers exceeds one 
hundred. He is the only Latin American 
composer who has written nine sym- 
phonies. The age (he will be eighty in 
1942) has not diminished his energies; 
if anything, it has increased his produc- 
tivity. The rapidity of his work can be 
judged from the dates of composition of 
his last four symphonies: the Sixth 
Symphony was composed between Jan. 
12 and April 14, 1937; the Seventh 
Symphony was composed between April 
28 and Sept. 22, of the same year; the 
Eighth Symphony was written between 
Jan. 8 and April 8, 1938, and the Ninth 
Symphony between Jan. 10 and March 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Message to American Composers Written by Alberto Williams: "Alberto Williams, Director- 

Founder of the Conservatory of Music in Buenos Aires (1893-1941), has the pleasure of send- 

ing to the musicians of the United States, his companions in Pan American art, this message 
of living understanding and admiration for the impetus of their work of genius” 
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‘Messiah’ Performances Given Throughout Nation 





Edgar Nelson Conducts Apollo 
and Marshall Field Choral 
Groups in Chicago — Harry 
T. Carlson Leads Swedish 
Choral Club 


Curcaco, Jan. 2.—The Apollo Club, 
directed by Edgar Nelson, gave its an- 
nual presentation of Handel’s oratorio, 
the ‘Messiah’, on Dec. 26, in Orchestra 
Hall. 

The soloists were Charlotte Symons, 
soprano; Eileen Law, contralto; Ralph 
Nylund, tenor, and John Neher, bari- 
tone. Miss Symons was vocally satis- 
fying but had a tendency to overdrama- 
tize her part. Miss Law’s singing had 
style and artistry, excellently displayed 
in the aria, ‘He Shall Feed His Flock’. 
Mr. Nylund sang with reverent feeling 
for the text, his voice being admirably 
suited to the music. Mr. Neher, evi- 
dently laboring with a cold, sang with 
understandable restraint but evinced ex- 
cellent musicianship. 

The chorus was in an inspired mood 
and responded fervently to Mr. Nelson’s 
masterful conducting, bringing a glori- 
ous richness of tone and emotional qual- 
ity to the interpretation, Beautifully 
contrasted passages and eloquent cli- 
maxes gave Mr. Nelson’s directing an 
individual quality. Members of the Chi- 
cago Symphony furnished the instru- 
mental music. Q. 


Swedish Club Heard 


Following its annual custom, the 
Swedish Choral Club, Harry T. Carl- 
son, conductor, presented Handel’s 
‘Messiah’ in Orchestra Hall on Dec. 21. 
The grandeur of the choral music was 
as moving as though it were being felt 
for the first time because the chorus 
sang it with freshness and enthusiasm 
as well as with regard for its exalted 
character. The soprano section again 
demonstrated its ability to produce tones 
of ethereal lightness and of rich fullness. 
Esther Hart, as soprano soloist, sang 
her parts sincerely in a clear, smoothly- 
textured voice. Ruth Slater handled the 
alto solos capably, keeping in mind the 
noble line of the music. Charles Sears 
sang the tenor arias, using his soft, 
easily-produced voice with becoming 
restraint. In the first part of the ora- 
torio Raymond Koch was the bass solo- 
ist, and revealed that his voice was 
seriously affected by a cold. Mark Love, 
who happened to be in the audience took 
over the bass parts after the inter- 
mission. He sang ‘Why do the nations 
so furiously rage together’? with a 
power and fluency that overwhelmed the 
audience, and he received the major ap- 
plause of the afternoon. 

The Marshall Field Choral Society, un- 
der the direction of Edgar Nelson, gave 
its fifteenth annual performance of Han- 
del’s ‘Messiah’ on Dec. 3 at the Marshall 
Field and Company store. The oratorio 
was sung in abridged form and lasted 
only forty-five minutes. Soloists were 
Marion Schroeder, soprano, and David 
Austin, bass. Accompaniments were 
provided by Grace T. Fredenhagen, 
pianist, and Stanley Martin, organist. 


Lutheran Society Gives Work 


Another early presentation of the 
‘Messiah’ was that of the Lutheran Ora- 
torio Society on Dec. 5 in Kimball Hall. 
Robert Reuter conducted. Soloists were 
Ethel Reid Lundberg, soprano; Ger- 
trude Gressens, contralto; Ralph Nie- 
haus, tenor, and J. Edward Martin, 





Edgar Nelson Thompson Stone 


bass. 


Earl Mitchell accompanied at the 
organ. B. 





Thompson Stone Conducts Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society Offering 


Boston, Jan. 5.—The Handel and 
Haydn Society, conducted by Thomp- 
son Stone, received the acclaim of a ca- 
pacity audience upon the occasion of its 
880th concert and the 174th perform- 
ance of the ‘Messiah’. The instrumental 
accompaniment was furnished by a 
large orchestra of symphonically trained 
performers, with Frank Macdonald, 
concert master; Jacob O. Knuttunen, 
trumpeter ; and Earl Weidner, organist. 
The soloist were Lucia Graeser, so- 
prano and Georgia Graves, contralto; 
Eugene Conley, tenor; and Frederic 
Jencks, bass. 

Dr. Stone had evidently spent addi- 
tional study upon the score and chorus 
and orchestra responded to his will with 
promptness and incisiveness. Attacks 
were excellent and releases clean-cut, 
and the entire performance had bite. 
Of the soloists, Mr. Jencks appeared to 
be the most complete master. His voice 
is of good quality and resonance, and, 
with one exception, he sang entirely 
sans score. The voices of the others 
were too light for oratorio, but were all 
of pleasing quality. Despite Mr. Con- 
ley’s unfortunate entrance in his aria 
in part two, or perhaps because of his 
subsequent fine performance, he re- 
ceived the warmest applause. Miss 
Graeser also suffered from an inept en- 
trance, but quickly recovered herself 
and won the approval of her audience. 
Miss Graves’ voice was well adapted to 
the arias assigned to the contralto, since 
the range is good and of even quality, 
yet here again the voice was scarcely of 
oratorio strength. G. M.S. 





Mendelssohn Choir Led 
by Lunt in Pittsburgh 

PittspurGH, Jan. 5.—The holiday 
season brought a concert from each of 
the major choruses, the Mendelssohn 
Choir singing Handel’s ‘Messiah’ un- 
der Ernest Lunt’s direction, with Irene 
Garrison Cramblett, Florence Kipp 
Isiminger, Frederic Krueger, and Gean 
Greenwell as soloists. J. F.L. 





Pacific Philharmonic Chorus 
Gives Work in San Francisco 

SAN Francisco, Jan. 5.—Of the sev- 
eral holiday performances of the ‘Mes- 
siah’, only that of the Pacific Philhar- 
monic Chorus was given in a public 
concert hall. The chorus had miracu- 
lously clear English enunciation, making 
every word of the text understandable 
throughout the War Memorial Opera 
House. That merit was shared to an 
almost equal extent by the soloists: Ruth 
Myall, Marie Powers, Dale Marshall 
and Stephen Kemalyan. Consequently, 


no matter if the musical values were at 


Albert Stoessel 


James Allan Dash 


least ninety per cent amateur and left 
much to be desired, especially orches- 
trally, the fact remains that few audi- 
ences have ever understood so much of 
the text as on this occasion. Dr. David 
P. Unruh, founder of the community 
chorus group, conducted. The audience 
was small, but flattering in its applause. 
M. M. F. 





Indianapolis Groups Present 
Annual Oratorio Reading 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 5.—The 
annual presentation of Handel’s ‘Mes- 
siah’ by the Indianapolis Matinee Mus- 
icale and the Indianapolis Maennerchor, 
which is a gift to the city, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Baxter and Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Lynn as sponsors, was again 
heard by a capacity audience at the 
Murat Theater on Dec. 16, under the 
direction of Joseph Lautner. The quar- 
tet of soloists from Chicago were Char- 
lotte Symons, soprano; Maurine Parz- 
bok, contralto; Ralph Nyland, tenor, 
and Bruce Foote, baritone. The choruses 
were well sung and had good support 
from the Arthur Jordon Conservatory 
Orchestra. Clarence Ebert was at the 
organ and Natalie Conner at the piano. 
The singing of the stirring ‘Hallelujah’ 
chorus, sung by the entire audience as 
well as the chorus, was very impressive. 
FP. 3. 





Municipal Chorus in Denver 
Led by Kendel in Presentation 


Denver, Cor., Jan. 5—The annual 
production of the ‘Messiah’ given by the 
Municipal Chorus, John C. Kendel, 
conductor, was presented under the au- 
spices of the city on Dec. 28. This pre- 
sentation has become a tradition and is 
offered free to the citizens as a Christ- 
mas offering by the city. 

A selected chorus of 200 voices gave 
an admirable rendition of the choral 
numbers assisted by the Colorado WPA 
Orchestra through the cooperation of 
Fred Schmitt, state supervisor. Solo- 
ists were Josephine Neri, soprano; Lil- 
lian Donery, contralto; J. Allen Grubb, 
tenor ; and Clifford Osborne, bass. Miss 
Neri lived up to the fine interpretation 
of the soprano arias we have come to 
expect from this fine artist. J. Allen 
Grubb was especially effective in the 
“Every valley”. Clifford Osborne made 
his first appearance at this city presen- 
tation and sang the bass arias with fine 
authority. 





Three Washington Groups 
Offer Seasonal Composition 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 5.—Among 
important religious musical events were 
performances of Handel’s the ‘Messiah’ 
at Mount Vernon Pl&ce Church, at 
Georgetown Presbyterian Church and 
at the Greenbelt, Md,. 
Building. 


Community » 


New York Oratorio Society 
Gives Its 118th Performance 
with Stoessel Conducting — 
Fisher, Silva, Hain, and Cordon 
Are Soloists 


The Oratorio Society of New York gave 
its one hundred and eighteenth performance 
of Handel’s ‘Messiah’ in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Dec. 20 as the first event in 
its sixty-eighth season. Albert Stoessel 
conducted a vigorous performance with four 
excellent soloists, Susanne Fisher, soprano; 
Viola Silva, contralto; William Hain, 
tenor; and Norman Cordon, bass. The 
orchestra, which included some fifty-six 
players, played with spirit, and Hugh 
Porter was the assisting organist. 

Since Handel’s ‘Messiah’ has become a 
sort of musical ritual with a vast public, it 
is easy to forget that it is also a challenging 
work of pure music, which should be heard 
with open ears and an active imagination. 
As one listens to this oratorio through the 
years, the choruses grow ever mightier. 
There is a deceptive simplicity about Han- 
del’s writing, but time reveals the enormous 
power concealed in those simple harmonies 
and four-square structures. Rightly enough, 
Mr. Stoessel concentrated upon the choral 
parts of the work his greatest energy, and 
the society did honor to itself in this per- 
formance. Of the soloists Miss Fisher was 
the simplest and most persuasive in style, 
though all sang authoritatively. A large 
audience was stirred once again by this 
perennial piece of music. R. 





Quaker City Societies 
Observe Annual Performance 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 2.—Under 
the leadership of its veteran founder 
and conductor, Henry Gordon Thunder, 
the Choral Society of Philadelphia gave 
its forty-fifth annual performance of the 
‘Messiah’ before a large and enthusiastic 
audience at the Academy of Music on 
Dec. 29, accounting for a fine rendition. 
The occasion also marked the sixty- 
eighth time that Dr. Thunder has direc- 
ted the Handel masterpiece in this city. 

Florence Manning, soprano, Ann Si- 
mon, soprano; Fritz Krueger, tenor, 
and John Lawler, bass, constituted a 
quartet of notably excellent soloists, and 
the accompaniments were well taken 
care of by a large ensemble of Philadel- 
phia Orchestra musicians and Wallace 
Heaton, organist. 

The ‘Messiah’ was also sung by the 
recently formed Ardmore Oratorio 
Choir, James Allan Dash conducting. 
The soloists were Libra Cassacio, Helen 
McKelvey, Richard Benson, and Blake- 
ley Ritter. W.E. S. 





Arion Musical Club Gives 
‘Messiah’ in Milwaukee 

MILWAUKEE, Jan. 3.—For the fifty- 
sixth time in sixty years the Arion 
Musical Club presented the ‘Messiah’ on 
the fateful Sunday afternoon of Dec. 7 
to a large and most responsive audience. 
The soloists were Marion Schroeder, 
soprano; Grace Dittmer Kerler, con- 
tralto; Harold Townsend, tenor; Robert 
Speaker, bass. The Arion Chorus un- 
der the direction of Hermann A. Nott, 
accampanied by a fine orchestra and 
Erving Mantey at the piano sang glori- 
ously. The soprano and contralto were 
at their best in the airs ‘Come Unto 
Him’ and ‘He Shall Feed His Flock’, 
the tenor in the air ‘Behold and See’, 
and Mr. Speaker the bass was wonder- 
ful in “Why Do the Nations’? and “The 
People That Walked in Sere: 

' = A.R.R. 


s¢( Others“ Messiah’ performances re- 


viewed on page’ $1.) 
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ORMAN CORDON 


Bass-Baritone* 


METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 


Fall of 1941-—An Extensive List of Successes 





Festival— 


Worcester Festival 

"That spark which sets an audience afire and turns polite 
applause into enthusiasm was not struck until Norman 
Cordon appeared. He gave a superb performance and 


was called back no less than five times." 
—Willard M. Clark, Springfield Union, Oct. 11, 1941 


Opera— 
Montreal— 
"TRIUMPH OF NORMAN CORDON—Norman Cordon 
was consistently outstanding in the great réle of Mephis- 


topheles. His was the triumph of the evening.” 
—Montreal Matin, Sept. 29, 1941 


Rochester— 

"As Mephistopheles, sophisticated, alternately gay and 
cynical, he created a real impression. His magnificent 
bass voice was exceptionally telling.” 


Norman Nairn, Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle, Oct. 25, 1941 


Metropolitan Opera— 


"Cordon gave an example of beautiful singing, as is his 
habit." —Virgil Thomson, New York Herald 
Tribune, Dec. 12, 1941 


Oratorio— 
New York Oratorio Society 


"A notable voice, used with musical and interpretative 


effectiveness.""—Francis D. Perkins, Hew York Herald 
Tribune, Dec. 20, 1941 


Radio— 


Treasury Hour (twice) 
Bayer Aspirin program 





Recitals in 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, North Carolina. 














Management: 


HAENSEL & JONES 


Division: Columbia Concerts, Inc. 


VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS 113 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
































CONTEMPORARY composers had 
no cause to complain about orches- 
tral programs of the fortnight, for there 
was a liberal sprinkling of new music 
to be heard. Dimitri Mitropoulos con- 
tinued his series of New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony concerts, with 
Sergei Rachmaninoff as soloist at two 
of them. New works introduced by Mr. 
Mitropoulos included David Diamond’s 
Symphony No. 1, the Adagio and Fugue 
from Hermann Hans Wetzler’s String 
Quartet in C Minor arranged for or- 
chestra, Hindemith’s Symphony in E 
Flat, Milhaud’s Suite Provengale, and 
Carlos Chavez’s Piano Concerto with 
Eugene List as soloist. On a special 
Busoni memorial program. Joseph 
Szigeti and Egon Petri were soloists. 
Rudolph Ganz conducted a Children’s 
Concert with Sylvia Zaremba as piano 
soloist. Bruno Walter led ninety mem- 
bers of the Philharmonic-Symphony in 
a benefit performance with Bronislaw 
Huberman as violin soloist. Juan José 
Castro conducted his ‘Symphony of the 
Fields’ with the NBC Symphony. Sir 
Ernest MacMillan was Mr. Castro’s 
successor. Eugene Ormandy conducted 
the Philadelphia Orchestra with Doro- 
thy Maynor as soloist. Carroll Glenn 
played Harold Morris’s Violin Con- 
certo in E with the National Orches- 
tral Association under Leon Barzin. 
The Saidenberg Little Symphony led 
by Daniel Saidenberg introduced Benja- 
min Britten’s ‘Les Illuminations’ with 
Peter Pears as tenor soloist, David Van 
Vactor’s Bagatelles, and the Mozart- 
Szell ’Cello Concerto with Emanuel 


Feuermann. 


Mitropoulos Conducts Philharmonic- 
Symphony 
New York Philharmomc-Symphony. Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos conducting. Sergei Rach- 
maninoff, pianist, assisting artist. Carnegie 
Hall, Dec. 18, evening: 





First Pacific Northwest 
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FESTIVAL 


presented by 
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Seattle 
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February 13-March 3, 1942 
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Ruth Allen McCreery, Exec. Secy. 
517 White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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ORCHE STR AS: Mitropoulos Leads Philharmonic-Symphony in New Works 











David Diamond 


Hermann Hans Wetzler 


Grand Fugue in B Flat, Op. 133 (arr. by 
Weingartner) a seniaitedd ape ede dae Beethoven 

Concerto for piano and orchestra in C Minor, 
No. 2, a 18; Symphony in A Minor, No. 
& Wh, Gece aes we vekearvein ks ce Rachmaninoff 

A memorable evening was bound to occur, 
with Sergei Rachmaninoff at the piano, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos on the podium and 
the rejuvenated and resplendent Philhar- 
monic-Symphony at the desks. And occur 
it did, as the cheers and stormy applause 
of a capacity audience bore witness through- 
out the evening. There is nothing new to 
be revealed about Mr. Rachmaninoff’s per- 
formance of his Second Concerto, and yet 
one rediscovers the work each time that he 
plays it. The overwhelming power and 
resilience of technique, the nobility of style 
and grandeur of soul with which he per- 
forms this music make it a profound ex- 
perience. Whatever its intrinsic value, the 
concerto serves a good cause as a medium 
for piano playing of a sort which the world 
does not often hear. And for once the or- 
chestral performance was not dwarfed by 
the pianist for Mr. Mitropoulos conducted 
ardently and the orchestra played the exact- 
ing score superbly. Not all of the virtuosic 
feats in this concerto are concentrated on 
the keyboard, and the brasses of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony deserve special praise 
for their contribution to this amazing per- 
formance. 

The concert opened with music which 
puts stern demands upon the listener but 
which rewards him with a wonderful sense 
of the composer’s transcendent mastery and 
vision. Weingartner has been faithful to 
the original character of the Grand Fugue 
from Beethoven's String Quartet, Op. 130, 
and the Philharmonic-Symphony strings 
covered themselves with glory, thanks to 
Mr. _Mitropoulos, who conducted this titanic 
music with communicative inspiration. The 
Rachmaninoff Third Symphony is un- 
deniably prolix and full of ideas which 
verge upon triviality, but it also contains 
some splendid themes and passages of in- 
candescent orchestration. Mr. Mitropoulos 
and the orchestra worked wonders with it, 
and the audience remained to applaud them 
long and lustily. Ss. 


Mitropoulos Conducts Wetzler and 
Diamond Works 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos conducting. Carnegie 
Hall, Dec. 21, afternoon: 

Adagio and Fugue from Quartet in C Minor 

(arr, for string orchestra 
Herman Hans Wetzler 
pO ie Sam David Diamond 

Symphony in A Minor, No. 3..Rachmaninoff 

Two first performances made this Sunday 
afternoon unusually venturesome for Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony goers. The Wetzler 
quartet excerpts were played for the first 
time in the string orchestra arrangement 
and Mr. Diamond’s First Symphony had its 
baptismal performance. Quite apart from 
one’s reactions to the works in question, one 
salutes Mr. Mitropoulos for conducting new 
music not only for the Carnegie Hall au- 
dience but for the radio audience as well. 
It is only through such devotion to new 
music as he displayed at this concert that 
we have the opportunity to keep in touch 
with contemporary musical thought. 

The most striking characteristic of David 
Diamond’s First Syniphony is its incessant 
rhythmic drive. It is almost as ifa rhythmic 
pattern had obsessed the composer and he 
had given it complete sway over the other 


factors in this work. The first movement 
is facile, even effusive, in style. The or- 
chestra is efficiently handled and the com- 
poser is never at a loss, but when all is said 
and done, little or nothing sticks in the 
memory. There are energy, bustle, excite- 
ment in this music, but, at first hearing, one 
missed any striking thematic ideas or sig- 
nificance of structure. The adagio sets off 
the opening and closing movements, with 
its long-breathed melodic line and com- 
parative quietness of mood, but unfortu- 
nately inspiration seems to have flagged as 
far as thematic substance is concerned. And 
the finale is again fidgety. Mr. Diamond 
has written much better music than this. 
The audience applauded the work heartily 
and Mr. Mitropoulos called upon the or- 
chestra to share in the tribute, obviously 
delighted at its reception. The Wetzler 
adagio and fugue are the work of a finely 
schooled musician. Cast in familiar molds, 
this music is nonetheless eloquent and it 
has enough of originality to make it gen- 
uinely interesting. Mr. Mitropoulos and 
the orchestra were completely in accord 
throughout the afternoon, with splendid re- 
sults. R. 


Huberman Plays Under Walter 
Ninety members of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, conducted by Bruno 
Walter, assisted by Bronislaw Huberman, 
violinist, sponsored by the Austrian-Ameri- 
can League Committee of the British 


American Ambulance Corps. Carnegie 
Hall, Dec. 21, evening. 
Overture to ‘Egmont’............... Beethoven 
Concerto in D for Violin and Orchestra, 
Ch, GE cachsctambsnctatakieews csanet Beethoven 
Symphony No. 1 in C Minor......... Brahms 


After an absence of five years Mr. Hu- 
berman returned on this occasion to prove 
he had lost none of his technical facility or 
musicianship. His playing of the Beethoven 
Concerto was masterful and assured. His 
tone was pure and warm, if not as full and 
communicative as it might have been. Mr. 
Huberman’s reading was deliberate in 
tempi and virtuosic in delivery. He played 
the hazardous Joachim cadenza with dash, 
and negotiated all the difficult passagework 
with ease. The violinist, who like Mr. 
Walter contributed his services for the 
benefit of the British American Ambulance 
Corps, was greeted with a storm of ap- 
plause when he made his entry onto the 
stage, and a greater ovation followed his 
performance of the Concerto. 

Mr. Walter and his orchestra supported 
the soloist expertly. The Brahms Sym- 
phony was played with richness and clarity 
rare even in these days of fine Brahms 
readings. Both the flute and the horn 
lapsed once from the general good quality 
through overblowing. But in a perform- 
ance as red-blooded and stirring as this 
such mishaps were easily overlooked. The 
‘Egmont’ Overture was an auspicious open- 
ing to a noteworthy concert. K. 


Mitropoulos Conducts Hindemith 
Symphony 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos conducting. Carnegie 
Hall, Dec. 25, evening: 


Chorale Prelude ‘Credo’ (‘Wir Glauben All’an 
einen Gott, Scho6pfer’).... Bach- Boessenroth 


Sympmeny te Te Fiat... .....ccccccess Hindemith 
(First New York Performance) 

‘Thus Spake Zarathustra’.............. Strauss 

Cs oi awe kinccocescdetd Milhaud 


(First New York Performance) 


Mr. Mitropoulos had prepared quite a 
super-charged Christmas present for the 
audience at this concert. For both the 
Hindemith Symphony and the Milhaud 
Suite are dynamic works which by no 
means neglect the brass and tympani of 
the orchestra. The Boessenroth transcrip- 
tion of Bach’s chorale prelude, ‘Wir Glau- 
ben All’ an einen Gott’, is well, if pon- 
derously, done, and it was eminently ap- 
propriate as an opening work on this pro- 
gram. 

Hindemith’s Symphony in E Flat is 
more aggressive than others of his recent 
works. Its rhythms are incisive and re- 
lentless; its orchestration is very noisy, 





Paul Hindemith 


Darius Milhaud 


sometimes vulgar, but always powerful and 
effective; and last, but not least, it is put 
together with a master hand. There are 
passages of magical thematic weaving, with 
contrasting colors of woodwinds, strings 
and brasses. But one sensed that the 
composer had thought this Symphony far 
more than he had felt it, and the ham- 
mer of his logic was too insistent. It 
lacked the glow, the radiance of the best 
of his scores. 

Frankly popular in style, the Milhaud 
Suite is full of brilliant orchestral effects. 
Mr. Mitropoulos might well have toned it 
down a bit, for the orchestra tended to 
ride it a bit hard, which was no wonder 
considering the terrific battery of the pre- 
ceding work on the program, Strauss’s 
‘Thus Spake Zarathustra’. It is no reflec- 
tion upon the conductor or the orchestra to 
say that their performance made one real- 
ize how incredibly vulgar and tawdry this 
overblown tone-poem is. Together with the 
‘Alpine Symphony’, it is Strauss at his 
worst, and no great composer could ever 
sink lower. But in spite of everything, this 
music has life in it, a sort of primitive 
energy which pushes critical considera- 
tions aside and keeps it viable. The Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony and its tireless leader 
were deservedly applauded after this gar- 
gantuan musical repast. S. 


Saidenberg Little Symphony Plays 
New Works 


Saidenberg Little Symphony. Daniel 
Saidenberg, conductor. Emanuel Feuer- 
mann, ’cellist, and Peter Pears, tenor, as- 
sisting artists. Town Hall, Dec. 22, eve- 
ning : 

Concerto Grosso, Op. 6, No. 8 (‘Christmas 
REAPER ET orelli 
Concerto for ’cello and orchestra. Mozart-Szell 
(First Performance) 

Bagatelles for string orchestra............... 

. David Van Vactor 

(First New _York Concert Performance) 

‘Les Illuminations’ for tenor and string or- 

RE ee Benjamin Britten 

(First New York Concert Performance) 

Serenade for strings and tympani 

(K. 239) 


Had Mr. Saidenberg done nothing fur- 
ther than to introduce Benjamin Britten’s 
superb setting of Arthur Rimbaud’s ‘Les 
Illuminations’ to local concert goers, he 
would have made this a memorable eve- 
ning. But in addition there were other 
novelties in the form of David Van Vac- 
tor’s Bagatelles, also heard in their first 
New York concert performance, and 
George Szell’s arrangement of music by 
Mozart as a ’Cello Concerto, played for 
the first time anywhere. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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CLEVELAND HAILS 
RODZINSKI’S RETURN 





Josef Fuchs, Ex-Concert Master, 
Is Soloist with Orchestra 
in Brahms Concerto 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 5.—Dr. Artur Rod- 
zinski received an ovation when he re- 
turned after four weeks in New York 
where he appeared as guest conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Society, to conduct the Dec. 18 
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to this popular series, two extra con- 
certs were added. The second of these 
was played on Dec. 17. Mr. Ringwall 
conducted Nicolai’s Overture to “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor’, two move- 
ments from Brahms’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, the Andante moderato, and Al- 
lergro giocoso; the Debussy-Ravel 
‘Danse’, the ‘Young Prince and the 
Young Princess’ from Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s ‘Scheherazade’, and closed with 
Berlioz’s ‘Rakoezy’ March. 

A second series of six Sunday Twi- 
light Concerts is announced for Jan. 
25, Feb. 22, March 1, 8 and 15, and 
April 5, with Mr. Ringwall conducting. 

Witma HuUNING 


MUSIC IN CLEVELAND 


Rubinstein and Loesser Appear on 
Institute of Music Series 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 5.—An outstanding 
event in the activities of the Cleveland 
Institute of Music was the two-piano 
recital, by Beryl Rubinstein and Arthur 
Loesser, on Dec. 17. Willard Clapp 
Hall was crowded and there were many 
standing throughout the recital. The 
program was the one recently played in 
New York by this celebrated duo, and 
included Schubert’s ‘Fantasie’, Mozart’s 
Sonata in F Minor; Reger’s Variations 
and Fugue on a Theme by Beethoven; 
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Ernst Bacon’s ‘Sourwood Hens’, ‘Ber- 
ceuse’ from Fauré’s ‘Dolly Suite’; and 
Chopin’s ‘Rondo’, 

Speakers appearing in the Compara- 
tive Arts lecture course during Decem- 
ber were: on Dec. 5, Arthur W. Quim- 
by, Curator of Musical Arts, Cleveland 
Museum of Art, whose subject was 
Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy; on Dec. 
12, William Newman, who spoke on 
Robert Schumann; and on Dec. 19, 
Henry William Taeusch, who spoke on 
Robert Browning. W. H. 

Lowell Mason, pioneer in public 
school music in the United States was 
born 150 years ago on Jan. 8. 
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clear-cut and lively performance of Sir AMY NORMAN NICOLAI 
Hamilton Harty’s arrangement of Han- R M ; 
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eminent conductor chose to open the —New York Herald-Tribune -1 — 
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concert and chamber music activities. 
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ized the interweaving lyric beauty of perfection.” 
the Adagio, in which the artistry of FRANK 
Philip Kirchner’s oboe playing con- JEAN The Concert Theatre 
tributed much. Mr. Fuchs played his HANDZLIK KNEISEL 
own recently composed cadenza in the Slee sn 
first movement. He was recalled many 202 West 58th St., New York Violinist 
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Leonard Shure Is Soloist ELVIRA JULIET HELEN 
Leonard Shure, the gifted young i" HENRY 
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ance in Cleveland as soloist with the . — = Thereminist ~— 
orchestra, on Dec. 11 and 13, giving a c,738 > Se r - glorious voice = 
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ment. Associate conductor, Rudolph 
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Emma Calvé and Carmen 

HE fame of Emma Calvé will. endure. 

Though she was not the first Carmen and 
others achieved striking successes in the part, 
she so identified herself with the role that the 
names of Calvé and Carmen can scarcely be dis- 
associated. This has been true to the extent of 
nearly complete forgetfulness of her other suc- 
cesses, as Santuzza in ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’, 
Anita in ‘La Navarraise’. Ophélie in ‘Hamlet’ 
and Marguerite in ‘Faust’. Abroad, she was very 
popular as Salomé in ‘Hérodiade’ and Cherubino 
in ‘Nozze di Figaro’. Certainly she was not a 
one-role singer, much less a one-role personality. 
But her Carmen became a craze and thereafter 
a legend. Perhaps it was because of Carmen that 
the notion got abroad—and persists today—that 
Calvé was a mezzo rather than a true soprano. 
The role lies neither high nor low but makes per- 
sistent use of the middle voice, which with Calvé 
did have a mezzo quality. Moreover she some- 
times produced heavy chest notes of the type more 
commonly associated with contraltos than so- 
pranos. But she could decorate high phrases— 
as she did in the ‘Hamlet’ and ‘Faust’ roles— 
with the true facility and lightness of the soprano. 
At her best, she was an estimable vocalist and a 
resourceful actress. She vitalized her roles by 
means of technique quite as much as by person- 
ality. Hers was an applied temperament, the 
temperament of an artist, not temperament in 
the raw. 

It is not to be supposed that she was immune 
from criticism. There was frequent complaint that 
she carried things too far, particularly on the side 
of what in her day was termed “realism.” Her 
Carmen became more violent as, with the progress 
of the years, it lost vocal subtlety. But even 
though it could be said, as one celebrated reviewer 
of her times did say, that there was no Calvé 
Carmen—rather, several Calvé Carmens—no one 
who witnessed a performance of it could ever 
have confused it with the Carmen of any other 
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artist. There have not been many such distinct 
and individual achievements in the history of 
opera and perhaps no other in the memory of 
living men and women that has made so difficult 
the task of any one venturing to essay a role 
after its most famous exponent had given it up. 
Because of Calvé, much more than because of 
any other singer who has been heard as Carmen 
since the role was first bodied forth by Celestine 
Galli-Marié at the Paris Opéra Comique on 
March 3, 1875, audiences have gone to the opera 
with preconceived ideas of just how the charac- 
ter should look, move, sing and even dress, that 
have been more or less fixed and final. 

It may have been true, as was contended by 
some writers of an earlier day, that Calvé’s Car- 
men did not depart widely from that of Galli- 
Marié, Pauline Lucca, Minnie Hauk and certain 
others before her. But, those who may have tried 
to more or less duplicate her performances have 
found the cards stacked against them quite as 
much as those who strove bravely to rid them- 
selves of the incumbus of the Calvé legend and 
go their own way. Some very good Carmens 
succeeded Calvé, here and abroad. But merely 
to be very good was not enough. To be Carmen 
one had to be something other than just the artist 
that sufficed for other roles—one had to be 
Calvé. 


A Happy Medium in the Lighting 


of Music Auditoriums 

HE war that overshadows everything else 

does not alter, except in relation to itself, 
the importance of what we may term the every- 
day things. One such is the perennial issue of the 
lighting of our concert halls. We have not yet— 
and let us hope we never will—reached the black- 
out stage. But for some time we have had virtual 
blackouts at many of our concerts and recitals, im- 
posed on audiences, it would appear, not with any 
thought of getting ready for a bombing attack, or 
even of saving electricity, (though this latter may 
have been a secondary factor) but for the sake 
of resting the eyes or enhancing the mood of the 
music for the listener. By no means has there 
been agreement that darkening the hall serves any 
such purposes. It has been contended in some 
quarters that sitting in a semi-dark auditorium 
and staring at the lights on the platform tires the 
eyes more than looking from light to light; also, 
that dim surroundings do not promote satisfac- 
tion in listening, particularly if the music is bright 
and spirited. 

The chief protests have come from score read- 
ers, who possibly have good reason to feel that 
there is as much reason to accommodate them 
with light enough to see the notes as there is 
to favor the less active type of auditor who may 
even take advantage of the obscurity of a dark- 
ened hall to indulge in a musically-accompanied 
nap. On not a few occasions something more 
than score reading has been made impossible by 
the deep dusk of our auditoriums. Audiences 
at symphony concerts have been unable to con- 
sult their program notes, and at recitals where 
programs contained far too many items for the 
memory to be depended on for what came next, 
those present have been unable to see the titles. 

While listening to arguments on both sides of 
the question, some patient souls have wondered 
why it was not possible to find a happy medium 
that would satisfy those concert patrons who seek 
to escape glare and those who may wish to con- 
sult scores, program notes or just their programs. 
At some recent New York events it has been 
proved that such a happy medium exists. The 
concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra in Car- 
negie Hall on the evening of Jan. 6 may be cited 
as an example in which the hall’s illumination 
during the playing of the program was soft and 
certainly “down,” as compared to the bright lights 
of the intermission and before and after the pro- 
gram; yet adequate at all times for any one with 





normal sight (or its equivalent in spectacles) to 
see notes or print. Programs and scores could be 
read without herculean effort or resort to the tiny 
flashes that some particularly inconsiderate and 
ill-mannered persons still make use of, on occa- 
sion—chiefly at the opera and, it would seem, 
more particularly at “Parsifal’—to the vast an- 
noyance and righteous indignation of their neigh- 
bors. 





John Brownlee, Baritone of the Metropolitan, Gives His 
Sons, Gordon and Donald, a Lesson from an Improvised Tee 


Iturbi—In spite of war conditions in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, José Iturbi has been invited to con- 
duct the Palestine Symphony during May and June. 
The British army officials have offered to see that 
Mr. Iturbi gets to Tel-Aviv in an army bomber. 

Heifetz—Whether bombed or not, Jascha Heifetz 
and his family made up their mind to remain at their 
home at Harbour Island on the Pacific Coast, until 
leaving for a concert tour the end of this month. 

McArthur—Among the “ten young men of the 
year” selected this year in the annual ballot of 
Future, the official magazine of the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, is Edwin McArthur, 
conductor and accompanist. 

Busch—It is said that Fritz Busch is such an en- 
thusiast over the music of Max Reger that before he 
and Mrs. Busch were married, he handed her a score 
of Reger’s Variations on a Theme of Hiller, and ex- 
claimed: “If you don’t think that’s great music, I 
won’t marry you!” 

Toscanini—In these days when all foreigners are 
suspect, even Toscanini has to have a travel permit. 
Recently in Philadelphia, he was obliged to get such 
a document from U. S. Attorney General Gleason 
before he could go to Washington to conduct. 

Erskine—A history of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra is being written by John Erskine and will 
be published this Spring as part of the organization’s 
100th-year anniversary celebration. Mr. Erskine, it 
will be remembered, besides being a novelist of note, 
was formerly president of the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation and is still a member of the board of 
directors of the Metropolitan Opera Association. 

Jarmel—The press representative of the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony and of Columbia Concerts, Inc., 
Dorle Jarmel, was called up summarily recently to 
come down to the Metropolitan to have her Carmen 
costume tried on. As she was out of town her secre- 
tary explained she could not do so, thereby causing 
great confusion until it was discovered that the ward- 
robe mistress of the opera house had confused Miss 
Jarmel with Lily Djanel, the French singer who will 
shortly be heard in the Bizet role. 
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AID ASKED BY FUND 
FOR SCHOOL EVENTS 


Musicians Emergency to End 
Programs in February unless 
Contributions Increase 

The school concerts given for the last 
nine years in the metropolitan area un- 
der the auspices of the Musicians Emer- 
gency Fund will be abandoned after 
Feb. 1 unless public contributions are 
sufficient to pay for them. Mme. Yo- 
landa Mero-Irion, executive director of 
the fund, issued an appeal for contribu- 
tions on Jan. 1. Discontinuation of the 
concerts would deprive many young art- 
ists of a needed source of revenue. 

School concerts have been important 
made-work projects of the fund. Since 
the concerts were started 10,874 have 
been given, and total attendance is esti- 
mated at 5,000,000. The Board of Edu- 
cation has given the use of the school 
assembly halls, but no funds. 

Since the war, contributions to the 
fund have fallen off, and at present the 
organization is able to finance only a 
curtailed January program, and will not 
be able to continue the concerts in Feb- 
ruary. About 800 artists have been 
helped by these concerts until they are 
able to resume their professional career. 








U. S. Navy Band Leader Resigns 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 4.—Lieut. Charles 
Benter, for the last eighteen years leader 
of the U. S. Navy Band, has resigned. 
Lieut. Benter, prior to his selection as 
leader of the Navy Band, was a ship’s 
band leader, having enlisted as an ap- 
prentice musician in 1905. With the 
nucleus of eighteen musicians he went 
to work to organize the United States 
Navy Band. The organization grew to 
sixty-three men by 1923. In the Sum- 
mer of 1935 he established the Navy 
School of Music at the Navy Yard. He 
is the composer of several popular band 
pieces and compiled ‘Benter’s Book of 
National Airs.’ He was born in New 
York City in 1887. A. T. M. 





Hepburn to Rebuild Hawthorne Home 

Andrew Hopewell Hepburn of the 
firm of Perry, Shaw and Hepburn, 
architects, of Boston, has volunteered 
his services in the reconstruction of the 
Little Red House at Tanglewood, for- 
mer home of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
The National Federation of Music 
Clubs, Mrs. Guy Patterson Gannett of 
Portland, Me., president, is sponsoring 
the rebuilding of this historic home, 
completely destroyed by fire in 1890, 
as a gift to the Boston Symphony for 
use as a Summer studio by the Berk- 
shire Music Centre. Under Mr. Hep- 
burn’s direction the Hawthorne house 
will be rebuilt in exact replica of the 
original. 





Schwartz Elected Head of Washington 
Union 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 5.—A. C. Hay- 
den, president of the Washington 
Musicians’ Protective Union of the 
American Federation of Musicians for 
thirty-four years, was defeated for re- 
election to a thirty-fifth term on Dec. 21 
by Paul j. Schwartz. C. R. Briton, sec- 
retary of the union, was also defeated for 
that office by Alfred Manning. Other of- 
ficers elected for the ensuing year were 
as follows: Vice-president, Edward S. 
McGrath; treasurer, Harry C. Manvell; 
directors, Toby Tyler, Stanley Hertz- 
man, Donald E. Shook, Raymond 
Peters, Michael A. Fera; delegates to 
convention, Schwartz, Manning and 
Hertzman. A. T. M. 
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Jéseph Urban's Setting for the First Act of Lalo's ‘Le Roi d'Ys' at the Metropolitan (Centre) and Five Principals. Above Left, Rosa Pon- 
selle as Margared; Below, Giuseppe Danise as Prince Karnac; Above Right, Léon Rothier as the King; Below, Beniamino Gigli as 
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By JosePH SzIGETI 


HE recent Busoni Memorial pro- 

gram given by the New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony brings to my mind 
the difficulties this great artist—who 
so unselfishly furthered the cause of his 
contemporaries—had to contend with 
during his mature years. Posthumous 
honors like this memorial program and 
the London BBC broadcast of his ‘Doc- 
tor Faust’, or the London Promenade 
Concerts’ Liszt-Busoni programs are of 
course highly gratifying. But when one 
thinks of Busoni’s difficulties in those 
years... ! 

Well do I remember the somewhat 
humiliating preliminaries to that Bu- 
soni Concert in Paris in 1913, when 
Busoni, Isidor Philipp and myselr 
climbed up the stairs to that dingy of- 
fice of the Association des Concerts 
Sechiari, a young orchestra that gave 
its concerts in a second-rate theatre 
somewhere in Montmartre. The “re- 
spectable” Concerts Colonne or Lamou- 
reux or “du Conservatoire” would have 
none of Busoni the composer, so it was 
by selling the illustrious virtuoso-name 
of Busoni the pianist (that is, by play- 
ing besides conducting) that he got 
this young and financially rickety or- 
chestra to give him a hearing as a com- 
poser. He conducted Mozart, Liszt, be- 
sides playing his ‘Indian Phantasy’ and 
conducting his Violin Concerto and 
‘Berceuse Elegiaque’. 

That these dingy surroundings be- 
came glamorous through the presence 
of d’Annunzio, Rainer Maria Rilke, 


A Footnote to the Busoni Concert on Dec. 2 


0 
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Charles Marie Widor, Jean Chanta- 
voine, Philipp and several other per- 
sonalities, is, of course, another story. 
But the fact, consoling for present-day 
composers, who after all, have com- 
paratively many opportunities, remains 
that Busoni had to be content with such 
“cadres” appearances, for instance, with 
a National Sunday League Concert in 
London, at which I also played the 
Violin Concerto, and that when it came 
to worthy surroundings with a first- 
rate orchestra, like the Berlin Concert 
in 1912, he had to dig into his own 
pocket and pay for the whole venture! 
And all this after the series of or- 
chestral concerts which he conducted 
and financed in Berlin in the early nine- 
teen-hundreds, concerts which gave men 
and works like Bartok, Sibelius (‘Poh- 
johla’s Daughter’ and Second Sym- 
phony) d’Indy (Symphony in B flat), 
Reger, Fauré’s ‘Pelléas and Mélisande’, 
and some unknown Liszt compositions 
their first opportunity to be heard. 

Whatever the young composers of 
today may think of their opportunities, 
we must admit that our Brittens and 
Francaixs and Kadosas and David 
Diamonds and William Schumanns and 
Burkhardts and so on, have had a very 
different start in life than the men of 
pre-world war days.- 





Daughter Born to Hufstaders 
A daughter was born on Dec. 16 to 
Alice Hufstader, soprano, and Robert Huf- 
stader, conductor of the Bach Circle of 
New York. The child is named ‘Lucy’. 


Novelties 

Coates Begins His New York Sway. 
Gives New York Premiere of Holst’s 
‘The Planets’ also of John Gerrard Wil- 
liam’s Cycle, ‘Potpourri’. Strauss Says 
Farewell at Concert with Philadelphia 
Orchestra at Metropolitan with Huber- 
man Playing His Violin Concerto. Gives 
also ‘Zarathustra’ and ‘Heldenleben’. 


1922 
Wonders, Yesterday; Commonplaces 
Today 
Future of Wonders is Foreshadowed 
as Music Rides the Winds via Wire- 
less and Unites Scattered Audience. 
Revolutionary Development of the 
Radiophone Promises Artist Series for 
Every Village. Successful Results Ob- 
tained by “Broadcasting” Opera. 


1922 
Well, What of It? 

Chicago Opera Gives Prokofieff 
Work a Dazzling World Premiere. 
‘Love for Three Oranges’ Received with 
Ovations. Genuine Triumph for Com- 
poser. 

1922 
Regretfully Lost 

Long Promised ‘Le Roi d’Ys’ Has 
Regal Advent in New York. Lalo’s 
Opera First Announced in Prospectus 
More Than Thirty Years Ago, Lavish- 
ly Mounted and Admirably Sung at 
Metropolitan. Rosa Ponselle, Frances 
Alda, Beniamino Gigli, Giuseppe Da- 
nise and Léon Rothier Sing Main 


Roles. Albert Wolff Conducts. 
1922 
Who Shall Decide? 
Honegger’s ‘Horace’ which was 


praised in Paris, is termed ‘musical in- 
sanity’ in London! 
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(Continued from page 14) 


‘Les Illuminations’ is ‘a ‘series of sar- 
realist poems of -kduntifg’*tniagery and 
piercing fantasy. With uncahfy ‘sensitivity 
the young Anglo-American composer has 
captured the egsence’.of edch section; “usitig 
string sonorifi¢és in‘a masterly sway te exe 
press moods which range from sensual 
savagery to the most exquisite perception. 
Mr. Pears sang stirringly, for he was com- 
pletely at home in this complex score and 
he never lost the emotional thread of the 
text even when his voice was submerged 
once or twice in climaxes. Mr. Britten has 
done nothing finer than this work. Let us 
hear it again soon! 

The Mozart-Szell Concerto is built upon 
the first and last movements of the Flute 
Concerto (K. 285d), originally written for 
oboe, and an adagio from the Diverti- 
mento (K. 131). It is skillfully arranged, 
but one continually senses the difference 
of medium and figuration, in spite of Mr. 
Szell’s adaptations. Mr. Feuermann played 
with dazzling brilliance, though not as 
impeccably as is his usual custom. Mr. Van 
Vactor’s Bagatelles were so extremely ba- 
nal and insipid in material that their deft 
orchestration “was but slim consolation. 
The performances throughout the evening 
were spirited and full of shading, though 
the Corelli. music was rather roughly 
treated. Mr, Saidenberg and his orchestra 
left a very pleasant memory and one looks 
forward to his next program. x 


Mitropoulos Offers Busoni Memorial 
Program 


New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos conducting. — Egon 
Petri, pianist, and Joseph Szigeti, violinist, 
assisting artists. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 28, 
afternoon : 

BUSONI MEMORIAL PROGRAM | 

Overture to ‘Idomeneo’ (Mozart); ‘Indian 

Fantasy’, for piano and orchestra, Op. 44; 

Sarabande and Cortége (studies for ‘Doctor 

Faust’), Op. 51; Concerto for violin and 

orchestra in D, Op. 35A; Two Movements 

from Suite for orchestra, ‘Geharnischte’, 

No. 2, Op. 34A, Monumento funebre and 

Assalto. 


Though Ferruccio Busoni has been dead 
for only seventeen years, he has already 
become a legend in the world of music. 
Gifted with titanic powers as a piano vir- 
tuoso, keenly interested in the most ad- 
vanced musical theories, a profound thinker 
in other realms besides those of music, he 
made a tragic struggle to attain immor- 
tality as a composer. And yet the faint 
echo of his piano playing, as it will sound 
in the reminiscences of those who heard 
him, will probably interest the world far 
longer than his copious original manu- 
scripts. Mr, Mitropoulos was himself a 
student of Busoni and he paid his teacher 
a noble tribute in this concert. It was an 
occasion of musical importance. 

Yet it must be admitted that nearly all 
of the music performed on this memorial 
program made it fatally easy to understand 
why Busoni’s compositions are seldom 
heard. The work of far lesser men has 
survived much more hardily, for Busoni 
thought too much about his own music and 
knew too much about the music of other 
men. One can only praise his masterly 
orchestration, his command of musical 
structure, his range of color, but his music 
lacks the stamp of true originality, that 
personal touch in thematic invention and 
style which characterizes all of the great 
composers. 

The ‘Idomeneo’ Overture is, after all, 
Mozart, and makes one eager to hear the 
opera each time it is played. But one per- 
formance of Busoni’s ‘Indian Fantasy’ is 
enough for this listener. Despite its in- 
genious technical touches and the stupen- 
dous feats of piano playing involved in per- 
forming it, it remaigs a drab work. Mr. 
Petri, Mr. Mitropoulos and the orchestra 
played it superbly, however, which helped. 
The studies for ‘Doctor Faust’, too, seemed 
notable largely for their subtle shades of 
instrumentation. Mr. Szigeti swept every- 
thing before him, including — reservations 
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Emanuel 
of the 


Saidenberg Congratulates 
Performance 
New Mozart-Szell ‘Cello Concerto with the 
Saidenberg Little Symphony 


Daniel 
Feuermann for His 


about the music, in a blazing performance 
of the violin Concerto. This is a work 
which should be heard oftener, for it has 
shape and vitality and sufficient thematic 
invention to sustain a line for the solo in- 
strument. Like the ‘Indian Fantasy’, it 
calls for prodigious virtuosity, but it offers 
far richer rewards than the piano work in 
musical effect. 

Conductors should seize upon the ‘As- 
salto’ of the ‘Armor’ Suite, for it is a stun- 
ning achievement both literally and figura- 
tively. It calls for a virtuoso orchestra but 
it utilizes practically all of the sure-fire 
effects of orchestration to make a stirring 
climax of overwhelming sound. In this, as 
in all of the performances of the afternoon, 
the Philharmonic-Symphony played mag- 
nificently. 


Philharmonic-Symphony’s Town Hall 


Children’s Concerts Begin 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Young People’s Town Hall Series, Ru- 
dolph Ganz, conductor. Soloist, Sylvia 
Zaremba, pianist. The Town Hall, Dec. 
15, afternoon: 

Overture to ‘The Marriage of Figaro’. Mozart 


Dream Music from ‘Hansel und 
Gretel’ 


: 3 (Sylvia Zaremba) 
Song: ‘Silent Night’ led by Dalton 


ee ee Gruber 
Dance of the Angels from 
. \, 2 8» SQ rerr Wolf- Ferrari 


Polonaise from ‘Eugen Onegin’. . Tchaikovsky 


Mr. Ganz, besides conducting, gave a talk 
and showed magic-lantern slides dealing 
principally with Christmas. Little Miss Za- 
remba, said to be only ten years of age, 
who gave a solo recital last season, made 
direction of 


a creditable effort in the 












Rafaello Busoni, Son of 
the Composer, Sketches 
Egon Petri, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos and Joseph 
Szigeti as a Tribute to 
the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Busoni Memorial 
Program 


playing a Concerto with orchestra, but as 
yet she does not seem mature enough to 
make such an essay of particular interest 
in spite of very evident talent. The youth- 
ful audience with its customary sprinkling 
of grown-ups, listened with interest and 
applauded with vim. N. 


Dorothy Maynor Is Soloist With 
Ormandy’s Philadelphians 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy conductor. Soloist, Dorothy May- 
nor, soprano. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 16, 
evening. 

Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in C 

ach-Ormandy 


from ‘Die Zauberfléte’ 


‘Ach, ich fihl’s’ 
Mozart 
Miss Maynor 
‘V’adoro pupille’ from ‘Giulio Cesare’. .Handel 
Miss Maynor 


Three Pieces for Orchestra.............. Harris 
‘Abscheulicher’, recitative and air from ‘Fidelio’ 
Bethoven 


Miss Maynor 
Symphony No. 2 in D..................Sibelius 


Mr. Harris was present to come forth 
and bow after a capital performance of his 
three engaging pieces, which John Barbi- 
rolli introduced at a Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony concert last season. Leopold Sto- 
kowski also had played the first of the 
three at a concert by the New York en- 
semble earlier in the present season. Mr. 
Ormandy, of course, was applauded not 
only for his arrangement of the Bach organ 
work, which followed the now familiar 
lines of the various Stokowski transcrip- 
tions, but after each of the orchestral per- 
formances, particularly that of the Sibelius 
Symphony. 

The greatest interest of the evening, how- 
ever, was in the singing of Miss Maynor, 
whose offerings were drawn entirely from 
the domain of opera in which she has never 
set foot, save as snatches of it have been 
transplanted to the concert platform. She 
brought to bear an opulence of voice, a 
resourcefulness of vocal technique and a 
general sweetness of being that earned her 
many recalls, without causing the listener 
to think overmuch of the lyric dramas with 
which the several excerpts had to do. On 
the orchestral side, it was a delight to hear 
Beethoven’s tricky horn parts in the ‘Fi- 
delio’ air played so accurately and so 
securely. 


Castro Conducts NBC Symphony in 
Own Work 


NBC Symphony. Juan José Castro con- 


ducting. Studio 8-H, Radio City, Dec. 
16, evening: 
A SE St ee ink ens baum eee kh owa Liadorff 
‘Symphony of the Fields’.............. Castro 


‘Italian’ Symphony............... Mendelssohn 
This was Mr. Castro’s final concert with 
the NBC Symphony and he conducted the 
first radio performance of his ‘Symphony 
of the Fields’. The work is a series of 
impressionistic episodes, some of which Mr. 
Castro has specifically indicated, though 
the music never becomes completely literal. 





A long oboe solo at the beginning creates a 
pastoral mood, and throughout, the mu- 
sic expresses a dream-like serenity which 
is scarcely disturbed by one or two flurries 


of excitement. The most notable feature 
of the score is the orchestration, which is 
full of subtle touches of color. Indeed, 
were it not for the skill with which the 
composer has used his material, the work 
would sound ‘very banal, for it is har- 
monically conventional and rhythmically 
lethargic. But Mr. Castro commands a 
rich orchestral palette, ranging from the 
deepest shadow tones to incandescent bril- 
liance, and throughout the work there were 
touches of instrumentation which captured 
the listener. 

Liadoff’s ‘Baba Yaga’ is brittle, highly 
perishable music, but when it is played 
with brightness and perfect finish, it can 
still charm audiences. Mr. Castro’s con- 
ception of Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian’ Sym- 
phony is much more Latin and passionate 
than that to which we are accustomed. 
Most conductors toss off the work as a 
light, virtuosic trifle suggestive of colored 
lithographs of happy peasants dancing in 
the plain rather than of real life and feel- 
ing. But Mr. Castro put red blood into 
its veins and took the final Saltarello at 
a pace which tested the orchestra’s mettle. 
Both types of interpretation can be de- 
fended, for despite its masterly construc- 
tion the ‘Italian’ Symphony could scarcely 
be called profound. In any case, it is 
very beautiful music, and it was so well 
played that the audience recalled Mr. 
Castro many times. 7 


Carroll Glenn Soloist with National 
Orchestral Association 
National Orchestral Association, Leon 
Barzin, conductor. Assisting artist: Carroll 
Glenn, violinist, Carnegie Hall, Dec. 20, 
afternoon: 


EE NE on nc vbn onhanences® Henry Hadley 
Violin Concerto in E...... .... Harold Morris 
‘Tzigane’, for violin and orchestra...... Ravel 
PE” ee Morris Mamorsky 
Symphony No. 3........... Bernard Wagénaar 


At the second concert of the Winners’ 
Series projected by the National Orchestral 
Association the program again consisted, 
with one exception of works that had won 
prizes in large-scale composition contests 
and also featured the appearance of a young 
artist who had been a winner in various 
major competitions for performers. The 
National Federation of Music Clubs was 
represented by Henry Hadley, Harold Mor- 
ris and, as performer, Carroll Glenn; the 
Paderewski /ynd, by Morris Mamorsky ; and 
the Society for the Publication of American 
Music, by Bernard Wagenaar. Miss Glenn 
further represented the Naumburg and 
Schubert Memorial Contests and the Town 
Hall Endowment Series. 

To ears prepared for the novel and un- 
expected the mellifluous and smoothly or- 
chestrated ‘Culprit Fay’ of Henry Hadley 
came as a sop in advance. It sounded re- 
assuringly traditional and spoke, as ever, 
with an insinuating charm in its frank 
allegiance to the influence of the modern- 
istic gods of the first years of the century. 

Mr. Morris’s violin Concerto proved to 
be an adroitly contrived work of individual 
character, somewhat austere in mood gen- 
erally and marked by too great a similarity 
in the manner of writing in its three move- 
ments. Greater contrast in style in the 
treatment of the violin part would have in- 
tensified its interest. The solo part is far 
from being an easy one to negotiate but 
Miss Glenn threw herself into her task with 
sweeping vitalty and verve and, with the 
well-integrated co-operation of the orches- 
tra, under Mr. Barzin’s baton, presented 
the music in the most favorable light con- 
ceivable. Proceeding to the Ravel ‘Tzigane’ 
bracketed with the concerto, the gifted 
young violinist gave a colorful and en- 
gagingly dashing performance of the French 
composer’s work. 

The Mamorsky Passacaglia, avowedly 
patterned after the great Bach passacaglia 
for organ, was of but negligible interest 
from a musical standpoint, while the Wage- 
naar symphony had the authentic ring of 
the experienced craftsman who knows both 
what he wants to do and how to do it 
effectively. Structurally trim and lucid, it 
sets forth its cleanly defined thematic ideas, 

(Continued on page 40) 
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SYMPHONY OFFERS 
PROVOCATIVE FARE 


Koussevitzky Leads Contempor- 
ary Works—Sanroma Plays 
Beethoven Concerto 


30sTON, Jan. 1.—Although the holi- 
day concert fare which has been served 
to Bostonians during the past fortnight 
has not been too abundant, we have 
nonetheless been offered a few provoc- 
ative items. We have heard works, for 
instance, which have either crystallized 
a latent antagonism into something ap- 
proaching open hostility or which have 
created in the listener some semblance 
of tolerance. For this small tempest the 
Boston Symphony and its conductor are 
largely responsible. Returning from a 
trip to Pittsburgh and points west, the 
orchestra, with Jesus Maria Sanroma 
as soloist and Richard Burgin on the 
conductor’s stand, offered the ninth pair 
of programs in the Friday-Saturday 
series on Dec. 19-20: 





Overture, ‘Portsmouth Point’.......... Walton 

Piano Concerto No. 5 in E Flat, Op. 73 
Beethoven 

‘Sinfonia Domestica’, Op. 53.......... Strauss 


This particular program offered no 
complications. Contrary to his frequent 
procedure, Mr. Burgin chose from the 
repertoire of the orchestra two sym- 
phonic pieces of familiar outline and a 
Concerto well loved. 

‘Portsmouth Point’ as most listeners 
are aware, is pictorial music. It was in- 
spired by the print of that name by 
Thomas Rowlandson (1756-1827) and 
for the amusement, and possible enlight- 
enment, of our symphony patrons, the 
program book carried an excellent re- 
production of it. The complex rhythms 
of the Overture tax the listeners as well 
as the performers. In his conducting of 
the work, Mr. Burgin acquitted himself 
with honor and the orchestra again 
demonstrated its virtuosity. 

The Concerto was virtually an elev- 
enth hour substitution for Howard 
Hanson’s Symphony No. 3, which the 
composer was to have conducted—and 
did not. It is understood that some com- 
plications with the Musicians Union 
were responsible. So far as we have 
heard, the loss was principally Mr. 
Hanson’s. Mr. Sanroma gave an es- 
pecially arresting performance of the 
second movement of the Concerto. This 
pianist has not ever found himself com- 
pletely in key with the older classics, 
but he has evidently not been content 
to mark time in his study of them, and 
of late we have noted a gratifying deep- 
ening of perception which is giving this 
artist additional power. The perform- 
ance occasioned an ovation for the 
Spanish-American pianist and won ad- 
ditional spurs for Mr. Burgin. 

The Strauss number has its amusing 
moments, but the wit is now a little 
dull, and one may be pardoned for pass- 
ing directly to the consideration of the 
programs of Dec. 26-27. Exercising the 
conductor’s privilege (and _ possibly 
taking some slight advantage of it), 
Dr. Koussevitzky revised this pair of 
programs until they at last stood as fol- 
lows: 

Suite, ‘Through the Looking-Glass’ 

Deems Taylor 
(Leo Litwin at the Piano) 
“Chee HR nds os oe avec cdavtncucetoennse Copland 
(Trumpet: Georges Mager) 
(English Horn: Louis Speyer) 

gh a Sr errs s Roy Harris 

Symphony No. 5, Op. 47........ Shostakovich 

Dr. Koussevitzky prefaced the con- 
cert by unexpectedly turning to the 
iudience, saying, “Ladies and gentlemen, 
will you please sing “The Star Spangled 
Banner’ with us? Merry Christmas to 
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you.” And we sang, but not as lustily 
as the occasion seemed to demand. We 
Friday patrons are still a trifle inhib- 
ited, but give us time and we may yet 
rock the walls of Symphony Hall with 
the volume of tone we produce. The 
fervor of our conductor, proud of his 
American citizenship should spur us to 
greater effort. 


American Music Well Received 


The orchestra gave a brilliant per- 
formance of the Taylor items; the mu- 
sic is amusing and cleverly written, but 
it is no longer piquant. There are too 
many composers writing in much the 
same vein for this music to lay claim 
to immediate originality. 

The Copland opus was distinguished 
by the expert performances of Messrs. 
Mager and Speyer. The composer man- 
ages neatly to evoke a mood and upon 
this occasion the work came off in more 
clearly defined outline than we recall 
in previous performances. 

The Symphony by Roy Harris and 
that of Shostakovich are becoming mild 
storm centers in this city, which is 
possibly one of the surest indications 
that we at least are musically alert. Mr. 
Harris seems almost upon the point of 
becoming articulate, yet he never quite 
grasps his ideas firmly enough to trans- 
mit the idiom he employs. His lack of 
imagination in this particular work is 
evident in his constant employment of 
canonic imitation, a useful device, but 
one which ceases to be interesting if 
overworked. Mr. Harris has ideas, but 
his inventive genius has not yet come 
into flower. Neither Mr. Copland nor 
Mr. Taylor was present at the concert 
under review, but Mr. Harris took his 
customary bow. 

Controversy continues to bubble and 
boil regarding the Shostakovich Sym- 
phony. Dr. Koussevitzky has warned us 
that he will play it until we like it. Has 
he, we wonder, heard the old saw of 
leading a horse to water? Yet the tech- 
nique of this Soviet composer is not to 
be lightly considered. He has incorpo- 
rated a good deal of trash in this Fifth 
Symphony, but he must be conceded a 
certain ingenuity and _ inventiveness. 
Again the brilliant (one might almost 
write “dazzling”) performance offered 
by Dr. Koussevitzky transcended the 
intrinsic value of the piece. 

The third pair of Monday-Tuesday 
concerts were conducted by Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky on Dec. 29-30, and the program 
material was as follows: 


Symphony in B Flat, No. 102.......... Haydn 
‘Kormtchaia’, Symphony No. 2........ Lourie 
Symphony No. 4, Op. 98...........+.. Brahms 


This program was a replica of that 
offered the Friday-Saturday patrons 
earlier in the season, but the essential 
difference lay in the performances. 
Whereas, Dr. Koussevitzky drove the 
orchestra rather unmercifully during 
the Haydn item upon the previous oc- 
casion, the Tuesday patrons heard a 
more temperate reading. The Brahms, 
also, was seemingly subjected to re- 
straint, but not to the exclusion of the 
penetration it deserved. Essentially bril- 
liant, because of the heavily scored 
brass and wood winds, it was given an 
excellently proportioned performance and 
won applausive approbation. The Lou- 
rie item was applauded with consider- 
able enthusiasm and Mr. Lourie was 
warmly received when he appeared 
upon the platform at the conclusion of 
the performance. 


Boston 


By Grace May STUTSMAN 
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FORM NEW ENSEMBLE 





String Orchestra Organized by Jules 
Wolffers Lists Plans 


Boston, Jan. 2.—Under the baton of 
Jules Wolffers, the newly organized 
Boston String Orchestra will dedicate 
the recently com- 
pleted concert hall 
of the New Eng- 
land Mutual = Life 
Insurance Com- 
pany on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 11, at 
which time Henry 
Cowell, pianist- 
composer will per- 
form his Suite for 
piano and strings, 
dedicated to the 
orchestra and to be 
heard for the first 

Florence Owens 
Lucas, contralto, and Gloria Shain, 
pianist, will also be contributing artists. 

The orchestra comprises twenty-four 
experienced string players, of which 
Bernard Robbins, member of the Stradi- 
varius Quartet will be the concertmas- 
ter. Harriette Elkind-Wolffers will be 
the assistant concertmaster and Frank 
McDonald is the associate conductor. 
The credo of the new orchestra is con- 
tained in the announcement: “Organ- 
ized to bring to performance the wealth 
of music written expressly for strings, 
treasures which are little known, as no 
string orchestra has heretofore been or- 
ganized here to perform them.” 

During the season Cleora Wood, so- 
prano; Bernard Robbins, Harriette 
Wolffers and Claude E. Saunier, or- 
ganist, will be heard as soloists. 


BECKETT CONTINUES 





Jules Wolffers 


time at this concert. 





CONCERTS FOR YOUTH 


Awards Essay Prizes—Goodrich 
Leads New England Con- 
servatory Ensembles 


Boston, Jan. 3.—The third concert 
in the present series of Youth Sym- 
phony Concerts, conducted by Wheeler 
Beckett, was presented in Symphony 
Hall on Dec. 17, with seventy members 
of the Boston Symphony forming the 
orchestra, and members of the Apollo 
Club of Boston assisting. 

Of special interest to the young per- 
sons of the audience was the awarding 
of the coveted prizes in the essay con- 
test which Mr. Beckett inaugurated last 
month in an effort to assist his young 
listeners to crystallize their ideas on the 
works performed. The young people 
were asked to write a short essay on 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Symphonie Pathétique’ 
and from some of the quotations printed 
in the program of Dec. 17, the future 
appears to be safe for the cause of mu- 
sic. To Gloria Cutler, age fifteen, went 
the first prize of a record album of this 
symphony as played by the Boston 
Symphony under Dr. Koussevitzky. 
Second honors went to Nancy E. Mer- 
cer, age fifteen, and third honors to 
Edward Proodian, Jr., age sixteen. A 
special fourth prize was awarded to 
Joan Bowers, age ten, “because her 
essay says so much in so few words.” 
First Honorable Mention went to Shir- 
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ley G. Parsons, and following the 
awards the program of music pro- 
ceeded. 

For material Mr. Beckett had chosen 
the ‘Leonore Overture’ No. 3 and the 
‘Prisoner’s Chorus’ from ‘Fidelio’ by 
Beethoven; Gounod’s Ballet Music and 

(Continued on page 29) 
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ORCHESTRAL FARE 
LARGELY CLASSICAL 


Ormandy Conducts Programs 
Devoted to Three B’s and 
Schubert Composition 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 2.—The 
third program in a three “B’s” cycle 
was given at the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra’s concerts of Dec. 19 and 20 with 
Eugene Ormandy conducting and three 
young pianists, Jeanne Behrend, Hilde 
Somer, and Henry Harris, as soloists. 
Performed were: ' 





Symphony No. 5, in C Minor...... Beethoven 

Concerto in D Minor, for three pianos and 
III. iueea sh 6ednsdpeenienceovecdsenges ach 

Symphony No. 4, in E Minor.......... Brahms 


This substantial fare and the fashion 
of its service found warm favor with 
the audiences. Because of its compara- 
tive unfamiliarity the Bach work was 
something of a novelty and in the quali- 
ties of facture, contrapuntal details, and 
melodic material, furnished no little 
pleasure. The soloists, individually and 
in ensemble, were equal to the execu- 
tive and esthetic problems of their parts 
and with the excellent collaboration of 
conductor and musicians, a satisfying 
publication was realized. 

With Mr. Ormandy in charge, the 
concerts of Dec. 26 and 27 scheduled: 


‘Pastoral , Symphony’ from ‘Christmas 


MEET dndegdscecesncesictacevecsonces ac 
Symphony No. 8, in B Minor....... Schubert 
“Scheherezade’ ........+0000- Rimsky - Korsakoft 


The concerts witnessed some changes 
in the seating of the orchestra, the 
violas being moved to the right and 
front of the stage opposite the first 
violins, while the cellos, formerly for- 
ward, were placed next the violas and 
the woodwinds brought forward to the 
front, center. For purposes of the pres- 
ent program the shifts worked out ef- 
fectively. 

Bach’s charming tone-picture was 
beautifully projected and Schubert’s 
Symphony once more manifested the 
vitality and essential inspiration of its 
music. 

Not “played to death” here in recent 
years, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Suite had a 
considerable measure of freshness and 
appeal, the interpretation and per- 
formance making the most of the score’s 
possibilities. The orchestra’s concert- 
master, Alexander Hilsberg, skillfully 
phrased the solo violin passages and 
the fine accomplishments of various 
other “firsts” also merited praise. 

Recalled several times at the conclu- 
sion, Mr. Ormandy voiced his wishes 
for a happy new year and then as an 
encore contributed Sousa’s “The Stars 
and Stripes Forever’, which he hailed 
as “one of the most stirring marches 
ever written by any composer.” A 
vociferous reception demonstrated that 
the audience unmistakably seconded his 
opinion. 

Give Children’s Concert 

On Dec. 18 there was the second in 
a series of three children’s concerts be- 
fore a largely juvenile assemblage 
which, on the basis of the volume of 
applause, apparently relished what it 
heard. To this adult, the program, con- 
ducted by Mr. Ormandy and commented 
on by Guy Marriner, seemed well- 
chosen for the audience and the season, 
the bill providing Smetana’s ‘Bartered 
Bride’ Overture; the two faster move- 
ments of Mozart’s ‘Prague’ Symphony; 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Nutcracker’ Suite, and 
Strauss’s “Tales from the Vienna 
Woods’, as well as “community sing- 
ing” of “The First Nowell’ and ‘Silent 
Night’, which brought a real thrill as 
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the childish voices rose in these familiar 
Christmas carols—an emotion all the 
stronger with thoughts of the state of 
the world in this day and age. 


HAMMOND CONDUCTS 
PROJECT SYMPHONY 


Leads Pennsylvania WPA Men 
in American Novelties by 
Barlow and Nordoff 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 2.—Vernon 
Hammond, director of the local Acad- 
emy of Vocal Arts, proved an excellent- 
ly qualified and definitely promising 
young conductor as guest-leader of the 
Pennsylvania WPA Symphony in Irv- 
ine Auditorium of the University of 
Pennsylvania on Dec. 30. Borodin’s 
Symphony No. 2, in B Minor, was the 
orchestral feature and other works in- 
cluded the overtures to Glinka’s ‘Rus- 
slan and Ludmilla’ and Weber’s ‘Obe- 
ron’ and two works by American com- 
posers. 

Credited with a Philadelphia premiere 











Vernon Hammond 


was an agreeably textured rhapsody, 
‘The Winter’s Passed,’ by Wayne Bar- 
low of Rochester, N. Y. Paul Nordoff, 
native Philadelphian, was represented 
by the Waltz-Overture for his opera, 
‘The Masterpiece’, written for and in- 
troduced by the Academy of Vocal Arts 
under Mr. Hammond’s direction last 
season. Recently revised by Mr. Nor- 
doff for symphony orchestra, the move- 
ment had a first performance in its new 
version. 

Holder of the Deems Taylor ‘Peter 
Ibbetson’ scholarship at the Academy of 
Vocal Arts, Lauretta Carver, dramatic 
soprano, was soloist in ‘Ocean, Thou 
Mighty Monster’ from ‘Oberon’, ‘Dich 
theure Halle’ from ‘Tannhauser’, and 
‘Briinnhilde’s Battle Cry’ from ‘Wal- 
ktire’, the last as an encore. In effective 
interpretations, Miss Carver revealed 
noteworthy vocal endowments and good 
feeling for expression, Mr. Hammond 
and the orchestra providing tonally 
gratifying accompaniments. 

Under its resident-conductor, Gug- 
lielmo Sabatini, the orchestra in the 
same hall on Dec. 21 offered an interest- 


Philadelphia 


By WiLuiaM E. SmitH 








ing and enjoyable bill with Josef Wag- 
ner, pianist, as an admirable soloist in 
Beethoven’s ‘Emperor’ Concerto. Mr. 
Wagner also played two of his own 
piano compositions an artfully con- 
structed and well-sounding chorale-prel- 
ude (in variation form) on ‘A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God’ and a Sonatina in 
C Major, in mildly modern mode and 
idiom and affording pleasant and accept- 
able music. 

In recognition of the current observ- 
ance of the 150th anniversary of Mo- 
zart’s death, the program included the 
Overture to the composer’s youthful 
opera, ‘La Finta Giardiniera’, and an 
Adagio for English horn and strings, 
transcribed by Mr. Sabatini from a 
movement of the Quartet for English 
horn, two violins, and ’cello. The con- 
cert also furnished a nicely styled and 
deftly formulated reading of Prokofieff’s 
‘Classical’ Symphony and three of Ip- 
politoff-Ivanoff’s ‘Caucasian Sketches”. 

Continuing a series under the aus- 
pices of the School District of Phila- 
delphia, the orchestra with Mr. Sabatini 
as conductor and commentator was also 
heard in several music-appreciation 
concerts with Catharine Latta, mezzo- 
soprano, Grace Saylor, soprano, and 
Norman and Renee Carol, violinists, as 
soloists. 

Making its bow under the direction 
of its new conductor, Jeno Donath, 
(also violin soloist) the Germantown 
Symphony was featured at a Christmas 
Community Concert in the Germantown 
High School on Dec. 22. In addition, 
the affair engaged the Valley Forge 
Songmen, Dr. Donath, director; the 
Germantown Male Chorus, Louis C. 
Doelp, director; the Octave Club of 
Norristown, Marion Spangler, director ; 
the Germantown High School A Cap- 
pella Chorus, Grace Evans, director, 
and various dance groups. Don Ross, 
tenor, assisted by Ruth Buroughs at 
the piano, and other vocal soloists also 
participated. 





“LAKME’ FOURTH OPERA 
GIVEN BY METROPOLITAN 





Lily Pons Sings Title Role—Tokatyan 
Substitutes for Raoul Jobin— 
Pelletier Conducts 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 1.—Fourth in 
the Metroploitan Opera Association’s 
list of ten Philadelphia performances, 
Delibes’s ‘Lakme’ had a musically pleas- 
ing and colorfully-staged production at 
the Academy of Music on Dec. 23, Wil- 
fred Pelletier conducting with excellent 
effect. A virtually capacity audience 
signified great enjoyment of the accom- 
plishments of Lily Pons and the other 
principals. 

In the title role, Mme. Pons of course 
was the “star” of the show, the part 
being one of the best in her repertoire 
with the histrionic elements of her 
characterization artistically defined and 
developed and the vocal requirements 
expertly and fluently accounted for as to 
technical and tonal phases. As usual, 
the singer’s skill and control were es- 
pecially striking in the ‘Bell Song’, a 
brilliant and truly-pitched interpreta- 
tion winning prolonged and enthusiastic 
plaudits. 

Originally scheduled as Gerald, Raoul 
Jobin was indisposed, Armand Tokat- 
yan appearing instead, acquitting him- 





self more than acceptably both in voice 
and action, and garnering a due meas- 
ure of the evening’s honors. There were 
special tributes also for Ezio Pinza, 
heard as Nilakantha and again evidenc- 
ing his high estate as a singing-actor by 
a distinguished and telling impersona- 
tion. Irra Petina, Annamary Dickey, 
Lucielle Browning, and Doris Doe 
proved satisfactory in their respective 


assignments. Others were George 
Cehanovsky, John Carter, Lodovico 
Oliviero, John Dudley and Wilfred 
Engelman. 





SERKIN GIVES RECITAL 
UNDER FORUM AUSPICES 





Gertrude Traubel Sings Songs for 
Young People—Choral Ensembles 
Give Christmas Programs 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 2.—Under 
auspices of the Philadelphia Forum, Ru- 
dolf Serkin enthralled and delighted a 
large audience in the Academy of Music 
on Dec. 17, the noted artist exemplify- 
ing a superlative and resourceful mas- 
tery in a diversified pianism together 
with a musicianship of an exalted order 
and keenly discriminating perception. 
Superbly set forth in all respects were 
Mozart’s Fantasy and Fugue in C, 
Beethoven’s ‘Moonlight’ Sonata, and 
Schumann’s ‘Etudes Symphoniques’. 
Pieces by Reger, Smetana, and Chopin, 
also contributed to an evening of excep- 
tional pleasure and distinction. 

December 29 brought a recital of 
“Songs for Young People” by Gertrude 
Traubel, soprano, at the Ethical Culture 
Society auditorium, Florenza Decimo 
Levengood being at the piano. Among 
the numbers and given for the first time 
was “Pagliaccini—a Ballad-Aria” with 
words and music by the Philadelphia 
composer, Frances McCollin. The oc- 
casion also presented two talented 
youthful pianists, Alexa Rimensnyder 
and Florence Oéeters. 

Directed by Harold W. Gilbert a 
group of singers from Saint Peter’s 
Choir School offered a program of 
Christmas carols at the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance on Dec. 22 and at the 
Academy of Music on Dec. 18, the Or- 
pheus Club with William Penn Bentz 
conducting, gave a concert. Other re- 
cent choral events included Saint-Saéns’s 
‘Christmas Oratorio’ with N. Lindsay 
Norden conducting and soloists Vir- 
ginia MacWatters, George Lapham, and 
Edward Rhein; two performances of 
excerpts from Bach’s ‘Christmas Ora- 
torio’ with Robert Elmore and David 
Spratt conducting; Christmas concerts 
by the Women’s Chorus of Temple Uni- 
versity and the Oxford Singers. 





Haarlem Philharmonic Society to Hold 
Fifty-First Breakfast and Concert 


The Haarlem Philharmonic Society 
of New York City will hold its fifty-first 
breakfast, in charge of Mrs. Clarence R. 
Callaway, on Jan. 15, in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. A 
reception for members and guests will 
be presided over by the president, Mrs. 
Luther Cleaveland Bisselle, officers and 
chairmen. Lillian Newkirk Mansfield 
has planned a musical program to be 
given by Helen Traubel, Lauritz Mel- 
chior and Roland Gundry. 





Portland Musician Writes Symphony 


PorTLAND, Ore., Jan. 5—The first 
moveme.. of a Symphony written by 
Gerard werritsen of Portland was re- 
cently played at a rehearsal by an or- 
chestra led by Napoleon Dufresne. Mr. 
Gerritsen ~~ formerly dean of music 
at Walla ‘a! College and has written 
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RECITALISTS APPEAR 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Jan Peerce and Yehudi Menuhin 
Heard in Series—Composers’ 
Society Offers Program 

SAN FRANcIsco, Jan. 2.—Jan Peerce 
had the distinction of being the first 
artist to give a concert in this city dur- 
ing a semi-blackout. But even two nights 
of air raid warning jitters were enough 
to make many people realize that there 
is solace in music. And so while the 
War Memorial Opera House was not 
filled on the night of Dec. 10, it held 
nearly as many auditors as had gath- 
ered there the preceding week to hear 
Yehudi Menuhin open the concert series. 

Mr. Peerce gave a magnificent concert 
notable for the quality of the program 
as well as of the performance. His ac- 
companist, Warner Bass, contributed a 
full measure of cooperative artistry. It 
was a recital distinguished for both vo- 
cal and artistic excellence. Mr. Peerce 
sang with impeccable diction. Yehudi 
Menuhin won particular acclaim for his 
playing of the Hindemith Sonata for 
violin alone and for the virtuosity re- 
vealed in the Paganini Introduction and 
Variations on the theme ‘Nel Cor Piu 
Non Mi Sento’. 

The reorganized California Compos- 
ers’ Society gave its first San Francisco 
concert on Dec. 9 in the California Club, 
presenting a string quartet by Charles 
Jones, a violin and piano sonata by 
Richard Gump, comedy songs to texts 
by Ogden Nash by Antonio de Grassi, 
and ten short piano pieces by Ellis Kohs. 
Carl Fuerstner was the pianist, Gladys 
Steel the diseuse, Antonio de Grassi the 
violinist, and the quartet was comprised 
of Harold Dicterow, Cesar Claudio, 
Mary Hughson and Detlev Olshausen. 
It was a highly auspicious beginning for 
the Society recently reorganized under 
the presidency of Reah Sadowsky as a 
strictly professional group. 


Pettis Directs Forum 


The Composers’ Forum, directed by 
Ashley Pettis who is now dean of the 
San Francisco Conservatory, presented 
an Ernest Bloch recital on Dec. 1. 
Works heard were the piano sonata, 
written in 1935, and played excellently 
by Rose Resnick; ‘Poems of Autumn’ 
(1906) sung by Mary Groom with Ada 
Clement at the piano; ‘Voice in the 
Wilderness’ for ’cello and piano (1937) 
played by Voris Blinder and Ada Cle- 
ment; the ‘22nd Psalm’, presented by 
Nicholas Goldschmidt, aided by Miss 
Clement; and the Concerto Grosso for 
strings and piano written in 1925, played 
by members of the University of Cali- 
fornia Orchestra under the baton of Al- 
bert Elkus. 

Paul Robeson remained in the city a 
few days after his concert to do the 
‘Ballad for Americans’ again at a Rus- 
sian War Relief program in the War 
Memorial Opera House on Dec. 21. 
Sharing the program were May O’Don- 
nell and José Limon, dancers. 

The Loring Club gave its postponed 
Christmas program on Dec. 28 at a 
matinee in Scottish Rite Hall, with Bar- 
bara Schwarzman, harpist, as guest 





soloist. Eugene Fulton is the newly 
elected director for this male chorus. 
Marjory M. FIsHER 


ROBESON IS SOLOIST 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Sings with Symphony Under 
Pierre Monteux—Leplin 
Work Given Premiere 


San Francisco, Jan. 5.—Judging 
from the huge audience which greeted 
the Art Commission’s concert on Dec. 
16 featuring Paul Robeson as soloist 
with the San Francisco Symphony, 
neither war nor blackout scares will 
prevent many persons from going to 
programs they really want to hear. For 
the vast Civic Auditorium was more 
than well filled and the audience, which 
included many men in uniform who 
were admitted gratis, was extraordi- 
narily attentive and enthusiastic. 

‘The Ballad for Americans’ with the 
Municipal Chorus assisting, Mussorg- 
sky’s ‘Song of the Flea’ and the ‘Revery 
of the Peasant’ from ‘The Fair at Soro- 
chintsk’, plus encores of timely nature, 
won ovations for the baritone. The 
San Francisco Symphony scored tri- 
umphs with the Rimsky-Korsakoff ‘Coq 
d’Or’ Introduction and Wedding March, 
and Dvorak’s ‘New World Symphony’ 
under the baton of Pierre Monteux; and 
in the premiere of a Prelude and Dance 
by Emmanuel Leplin, who also dis- 
closed uncommon ability as a conductor 
directing his own work. Although 
strongly reminiscent of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff in matters of scoring, the Leplin 
work was one of much promise and 
merit. Especially was the Prelude logi- 
cal and convincing. The whole was gay 
and festive, if overlong in the Dance, 
and brought the youthful composer-con- 
ductor a very genuine ovation. 

Marjory M. FISHER 
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Larry Adler and Paul Draper Give 
Joint Program—Stojowski Plays 


Hartrorp, Conn., Jan. 5—Critical 
and popular unanimity is seldom 
achieved, It was, however, concerning 
the appearance on Dec. 15 of Larry Ad- 
ler, harmonica virtuoso, and Paul Dra- 
per, dancer. That Mr. Adler can make 
not only plausible but acceptable the 
Vivaldi Concerto on his humble instru- 
ment is the ultimate praise. 

Sigismond Stojowski, who is now 
rarely heard on the recital stage, pre- 
sented a program at the Town and 
County Club on Dec. 11 for the bene- 
fit of the Scholarship Fund of the Hart- 
ford School of Music. His program 
comprised the Bach-Liszt Organ Pre- 
lude and Fugue in A Minor, Schumann’s 
‘Papillons’, Chopin’s B Flat Minor 
Sonata and other material redolent of 
Nineteenth Century romanticism. 

The Julius Hartt Musical Foundation 
on Dec. 14 presented a free concert at 
Bushnell Memorial in which Bela Ur- 
banowsky and Cynthia Eddy were solo- 
ists. This event drew an audience of 


nearly 2,000. C. B. L. 
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Left: D. S. TUTHILL, 
Vice-President of 
NCAC and Director 
Popular Division. 


Right: MARKS LEVINE, 
Vice-President of 
NCAC and Director 
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®@ With the nation at war, nothing is more important than the maintenance of high morale, not only afloat, ashore and in 
the air but also in the millions of homes throughout America. Fine music and good entertainment are integral parts of our 
national defence. 

The National Concert and Artists Corporation—the only organization of its kind in the world—has purchased the 
Talent and Artists business of the National Broadcasting Company, including Civic Concert Service Inc.—which spon- 
sors hundreds of Civic Music Associations from coast to coast. NCAC has dedicated its entire effort to providing the finest 
music and the best entertainment obtainable in the United States today, with over 500 major attractions in Concert, Radio, 
Motion Picture, Theatre, Lecture and Ballet. The same long-standing arrangement which has existed between NBC Artists 


Service and S. Hurok Attractions will continue with NCAC. The Corporation will occupy an entire floor at 711 Fifth Avenue, 


New York, with branch offices in Chicago, Hollywood and San Francisco, and representatives in Boston and Los Angeles. 
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CONCERTS: 


HRISTMAS and New Year’s cele- 

brations brought a lull in the con- 
cert world, though there was still a wide 
variety from which to choose. Vocalists 
were Rose Pauly, Robert Weede, Sidor 
Belarsky, Helena Figner, Beniamino 
Riccio, Gina Pinnera and Carmen Reg- 
gio and Arturo D’Amico. Piano re- 
citalists included Moissaye Boguslawski, 
Jacques Abram and Miguel Rajcovich. 
Dance recitals held a prominent place 
in the calendar with performances by 
Martha Graham and her company, La 
Meri and the Natya School dancers, 
Paul Draper, in joint recital with Larry 
Adler, and Edwin Strawbridge. Mil- 
dred Dilling was heard in a harp re- 
cital. Choral groups included the New 
York Oratorio Society, the Trapp 
Family, the American Ballad Singers, 
the People’s Chorus, the Down Town 
Glee Club and the Mt. Holyoke Glee 
Club. 


Jacques Abram, Pianist 


Town Hall, Dec. 15, evening: 


Three Chorale-Preludes: ‘Nun kommt der 
Heiden Heiland’, ‘Komm’, ‘Gott, Schoep- 
fer’, ‘Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme’, 

Bach- Busoni 

Fantasie and Fugue in G Minor... Bach-Liszt 


Sonata in F Minor, Op. 5.........++.. Brahms 
Nocturne in E Flat, Op. 55, No. 2; Bal-. 

OS 8 Brrr Chopin 
FE EGE 9. x cakaeccbonsecconveses Debussy 
“RG PEO  PORGOEE co ccccccccscccscves Griffes 
Etude in F Sharp Major.......... Stravinsky 
PPGENES “DOBOR ie0cc cacescccoccccs Poulenc 


Jacques Abrams, young American pian- 
ist, has demonstrated heretofore that he 
possesses a distinct flair for playing the 
piano and that fact was again validated by 
his playing of this program. At the same 
time the pronounced development of man- 
nerisms that not only disturb the listener 
but prevent the piano from yielding its best 
sonorities caused the judicious to indulge 
in a little grieving. 

It was in compositions of quieter nature 
that Mr. Abrams was at his best, as for 
instance, the first and third Bach-Busoni 
chorale-preludes and the Chopin nocturne, 
in which he proved his ability to produce 
an ingratiating tone and create a mood. 
And, as a matter of fact, the Chopin bal- 
lade was a special example of well-gauged 
tonal proportions, as were also the An- 
dante and Intermezzo of the Brahms son- 
ata. On the other hand, the percussive and 
strident tone that the pianist’s approach to 
the keyboard produces in forte passages 
was seriously detrimental to his structur- 
ally well-planned performance of the Bach- 
Liszt transcription and the opening and 
closing movements of the Brahms sonata, 
as well as the second of the chorale- 
preludes. 

One of the outstanding performances of 
the evening was that of Debussy’s ‘Fire- 
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Concerts in New York, January 11-25 


Carnegie Hall 


Jan. 11, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 


ga 
: New York Symphony 
“* 12: National Orchestral Association 
** 13: Carmen Amaya, dancer 
* 15: New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
** 16, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 
* 17, morning: New York  Philharmonic- 
Symphony Young People’s Concert 
= wy afternoon: Bronislaw Huberman, violin- 
ist 
“* 17: Mozart Festival 
“ 18, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 
“ 18: New York City Symphony 
** 19: Emile Baume, pianist 
20: Efrem Zimbalist, violinist 
22: New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
“ 23, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 
23: Golden Hill Chorus 
23 
25 


tion 
, afternoon: 
Symphony 
: New York City Symphony 


, afternoon: National Orchestral Associa- 


New York Philharmonic- 
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Jacques Abram Mildred Dilling 


works’, which exploited all the exciting 
possibilities of the piece in an entirely 
legitimate and highly effective manner, 
while the Stravinsky etude served as an 
eminently appropriate vehicle for the dis- 
play of the recitalist’s admirable facility. 
Mr. Abrams is excellently equipped as re- 
gards finger technique; his tonal technique 
now calls for drastic revision. & 


Moissaye Boguslawski, Pianist 
Town Hall, Dec. 17, evening: 


Pastorale; Capriccio.........--. pisses 

Two Chorale-Preludes: ‘I Cail : I 
Lord’; ‘Rejoice, Beloved Christians’, 
Bach- Busoni 

i Prelude and Fugue in D Major, | 

ee ee Bach- Busoni 
Variations on a Theme by Paganinin, Books 


ee rere Brahms 
Papillons, Op. 2...--seeeeeeseeseeees Schumann 
‘Feux d’artifice’....-ccccescccsscccceces Debussy 


Nocturne in F Major, Op. 15, No. 1; Three 
Ecossaises; Mazurka in A Minor, Op. 17, 
No. 4; Mazurka in D Major, Op. 33, 
No. 2; Etude in B Minor, Op. 25, No. 10; 
Scherzo in B Mimor............see0+- Chopin 

This recital marked Mr. Boguslawski’s 

return to the local concert stage after an 
absence of fifteen years. An audience of 
encouraging numbers was in attendance 
and the reception it accorded him appar- 
ently had its effect in gradually eliminating 
the nervous tension that obviously handi- 
capped him during most of the first part of 
the program. 
The pianist’s best playing was done in 
the second half, and notably in the Schu- 
mann ‘Papillons’, which was given with a 
beauty of touch, a sensitiveness of nuance 
and a grace of style not adumbrated in the 
previous numbers. The nocturne and other 
Chopin pieces likewise fared particularly 
well, being played with convincing expres- 
siveness and tonal charm. The earlier 
numbers, and especially the two major 
works, the Bach-Busoni transcription, of 
which a fragment of the prelude was 
tacked on at the end of the fugue, and the 
Paganini-Brahms variations, of which two 
were omitted, were tonally harsh and 
driven and only superficial in interpreta- 
tion. The Brahms variations were deliv- 
ered as technical studies primarily, and not 
completely mastered technical studies at 
that. In short, it was in compositions that 


Town Hall 


Jan. 11, afternoon: Suzanne Sten, mezzo-soprano 
" afternoon (5:30 p.m.): New Friends of 
Music, with Artur Schnabel, pianist 
: Judith Litante, song recital 
* 12: Arthur LeBlanc, violinist 
** 13: Leslie Frick, soprano 
*“* 14: John Kirkpatrick, pianist 
* 16: Caterina Jarboro, soprano 
** 17, afternoon: Germaine Leroux, pianist 
“17: Janet Bush, mezzo-soprano 
** 18, afternoon: Lydia Summers, contralto 
** 18, afternoon (5:30 p.m.): New Friends of 
Music, Artur Schnabel, pianist 

** 18: Lucie Bigelow Rosen, thereminist 

“ 19, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Children’s Concert 

** 19, evening: Erica Morini, violinist 

** 20: Amparo Navarro, pianist 

: José Iturbi, pianist 

** 23: Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Nemenoff, 

duo-pianists 

** 24, afternoon: Robert Shilton, baritone 

afternoon: Dalies Frantz, pianist 

, afternoon (5:30 p.m.): New Friends of 

Music, Artur Schnabel, pianist 
25: Richard Baldwin, pianist 
Since no schedule for Carnegie Chamber Music 

Hall has been received, it is impossible to list 

events for that auditorium. 


BR 








Helena Figner 


Moissaye Boguslawski 


did not impose great technical strain that 
the recitalists’s innate musicality found its 
freest scope. 


Mildred Dilling, Harpist 


Assisting artists: Frances Blaisdell, 
flute; William Primrose, viola; Arpad 
Sandor, piano. Town Hall, Dec. 16, eve- 
ning : 

TMPCOMPEU 2002 o secre ccenssccccseccceecs Fauré 

Preambule, from Partita V.............. Bach 

"EE OE SEES . os veces cctcweases Rameau 

co Seyi rr Duphly 


Sonate for Flute, Viola and Harp....Debussy 
Allegro Risoluto, from Concerto in C Minor 


ee 8 eran Te H. Renié 
Concerto in C for Flute and Harp..... Mozart 
‘Chanson du chasseur’..............+.- Grovlez 
PEE: th ctdubhn tlie b6see'cd este ekcenksl Albeniz 
MME bis kabassvecekeadeeecsseces H. Renié 


Mildred Dilling, widely known as an 
exponent of the harp and its literature, 
once again proved herself a highly ac- 
complished virtuoso on her chosen instru- 
ment at this concert. Her solo numbers 
covered a wide range and her playing of 
them showed a comprehensive mastery of 
the technical problems involved in manipu- 
lating the harp. 

A peculiarly grateful work for her was 
the Allegro risoluto from the Concerto in 
C Minor by H. Renié, her former teacher 
in Paris, which, like the same composer’s 
‘Légende’ later on the program, seemed to 
be played with a special affection, although 
the artist did ample justice to her other 
solos as well. 

One of the highlights of the program 
was the performance of the Debussy sonata 
for flute, viola and harp, as played, and 
played beautifully, with sensitive coloring 
and finished style, by Miss Blaisdell, Mr. 
Primrose and Miss Dilling. And a fur- 
ther instance of finely balanced sonorities 
and artistic understanding of the music in 
hand was afforded by the playing of the 
Mozart Concerto in C for flute and harp 
by Miss Blaisdell and Miss Dilling. A 
sizable audience was demonstratively en- 
thusiastic. i 


Robert Weede, Baritone 


Pablo Miquel, accompanist. The Town 
Hall, Dec. 28, afternoon: 


“Invocasione @i Orfeg’........ccccccceseces Peri 
‘O, del mio Amato Ben’.............. Donaudy 
“Leeciatemt Morire’ ........00cc0ee Monteverdi 


‘Non piu Andrai’ from ‘The Marriage of 


AS ee ee ra eats — ozart 
I No ce ie'a vc bea cue obi Schumann 
EE ois « ohatiaeu taking deiwus eh cmeee Brahms 
EE EE de vdenctcccecsccsdes Hugo Wolf 
»  - .” “Pre Hans Hermann 
“Nemico della Patria’ from ‘Andrea 

EEE 0 Shas eeesssenncsccvcceresens Giordano 
‘Sérénade GO Tm Fee’. cc ccccces Tchaikovsky 
EY ChieG nico aUedesis o4ceie saw eked Paladilhe 
‘Montanesa’; ‘Granadina’...............:.. Nin 


‘Beloved, Amid the Earnest Woes’; ‘When 
the Waves of Life’; ‘On the Salt 
hE SE tee rete a, Ai: Shapleigh 

"Were Dem Trere?? ....0ccccsccccs Traditional 

. . 2 4S eeepeneeea S: Klemm 

‘City Called Heaven’....arr. by Hall Johnson 
Mr. Weede is the possessor of a large, 

beautiful and well-placed voice. With a 
little care, his singing might be even better 
but at present there are certain tendencies 
towards chopping phrases, breathing be- 
tween nouns and their modifying adjectives 
and frequent alterations of tone-color after 
a note has been started, details which could 
easily be eliminated. Also, there seems no 
reason why a singer who can memorize an 
operatic role should have to sing an entire 
program, save for some operatic excerpts, 
with a disturbingly obvious book of words. 

The recital had many high lights once 

the singer got into his stride. The opening 





Rose Pauly Robert Weede 


number was the best of the first group and 
the Hermann song, of the German one. 
The final dramatic spurt of the ‘Chenier’ 
aria was well sung. Of the three songs by 
the late Bernard Shapleigh, the last was 
the best. The audience would have liked 
a repetition of this. The two Spirituals 
were not particularly impressive but Gus- 
tave Klemm’s ‘Weary Goin’’ was excellent 
and Mr. Weede’s exceedingly clear enun- 
ciation of the text made it more so. As 
encores there were ‘Largo al Factotum’ 
sung at unbelievable speed, the ‘Pagliacci’ 
Prologue, ‘Ol’ Man Ribber’ and ‘Doan Ye 
Cry, Ma Honey’. 

Mr. Weede attracted a full house which 
included not only many of his confreres 
from the Metropolitan Opera Association, 
but other prominent musicians as well. The 
audience was loud in its applause through- 
out the recital. H 


Rose Pauly, Soprano 


H. G. Schick, at the piano. Town Hall, 
Dec. 28, evening: 
Cleopatra’s Aria from ‘Alexander Balus’, 


Handel 
‘Schoene Fremde’; ‘Abends am Strande’, 

7 Schumann 
‘Dein blaues Auge’; ‘Sehnsucht’...... Brahms 
Biblical Songs, Nos. 7 and 10; ‘Song to the 

Moon’, from the opera ‘Rusalka’.... Dvorak 
‘La majo dolorosa’; ‘El majo timido’, 
Granados 
Czechoslovakian Folksongs, 
~ arr. by H. G. Schick 
Great Monologue from ‘Ariadne auf Naxos’ 
Strauss 
The Metropolitan Opera Association’s 
sensational Elektra drew a large audience 
to her recital, and it was evident from the 
abundance and fervor of the applause that 
her delivery of her widely ranging program 
commanded the deep attention and interest 
of her listeners throughout. 
The singer’s strong sense of the dra- 


(Continued on page 25) 
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matic and her unflagging zest in her task 
enabled her to give vital projection to each 
one of her numbers, whatever its style. 
There was less of basic beauty of tone than 
of musical intelligence, smoothness of 
legato and significance of utterance in her 
singing, and, on the whole, the songs that 
called for less than the full expenditure of 
her tonal powers were the most completely 
effective. ; 
The three Dvorak numbers, given in 
honor of the hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of the composer, were sung with 
notable sympathy and appeal, especially 
the first of the two Biblical Songs, while 
the beautiful aria from ‘Rusalka’ was made 
a deft example of smoothly sustained tone 
and well-defined phrasing. The Granados 
songs, too, and the Czechoslovakian folk- 
songs were among the best of the singer's 
achievements in the skillful delineation of 
varying moods. Forced high tones and a 
tendency to waver from the pitch, which 
seemed due to certain defects of production, 
marred a number of the program songs. 
The monologue from Strauss’s ‘Ariadne 
auf Naxos’ proved to be an unusually in- 
teresting novelty for a concert program, 
and it was sung with appropriately spa- 
cious style. C. 


Helena Figner, Mezzo-soprano (Debut) 

Helena Figner, a Brazilian mezzo- 
soprano, made her first New York appear- 
ance in the Town Hall on the afternoon of 
Dec. 20. Miss Figner, diminutive in size 
and with a voice of modest proportions, 
was obviously overwhelmed with the strain 
of a New York debut and sang her first 
group of somewhat hackneyed works by 
Scarlatti, Caldara and Marcello, without 
giving much musical stimulation to her 
audience. A group by Fauré which fol- 
lowed, had its highlight in the charming 
‘Les Roses d’ Ispahan’. The following 
group in English was by Barber, Russel 
and Kahn and the concluding one by South 
American composers. One must give full 
credit to Miss Figner for her artistic in- 
tentions which were oniy partly realized on 
this occasion. Jean Berger was the ac- 
companist. 


Sidor Belarsky, Bass 


Sidor Belarsky, bass, not unknown to 
New York concert goers, assisted by Emma 
Shever, soprano; Nicholas Zadri, violinist 
and Lazar Weiner and Otto Gruenbaum, 
accompanists, gave a concert under the aus- 
pices of the Society for the Advancement 
of Jewish Music in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Dec. 27. Mr. Belarsky’s 
singing has improved from appearance to 
appearance and on this occasion he projec- 
ted his numbers with excellent tone and 


FRANZ ALLERS 


Conductor 


3rd consecutive season, 
4th transcontinental tour with 
BALLET RUSSE DE MONTE CARLO 


Address: Hurok Attractions, Inc. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 











aeeeet HUFSTADER 


Conductor 
BACH CIRCLE OF N. Y. 





Available for Guest Appearances 
Address: Edith Behrens, 63 W. 56th St., New York 

















CARLO 


EDWARDS 


Ass’t. Conductor Metropolitan Opera Co. (15 years) 1929-35 
CONDUCTOR — COACH 
Opera and Concert Repertoire 
Pent House Studie, Beaux Arts Apt. Hotel 
E. 44th St., N. Y. Tel.: MUrray HIN 4-4800 
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Sidor Belarsky Lorenzo Camilieri 
obviously artistic intention. He was not 
invariably happy in the selections, dwelling 
too much on the sombre side of music. An 
unfamiliar aria from Rubinstein’s ‘The 
Maccabees’ was especially well sung as 
were a number of songs of a folk character. 
Miss Shever’s voice, a good dramatic sop- 
rano, was displayed to advantage in works 
by Gladstein, Krein and others. Mr. Zad- 
ri’s numbers were by Bloch, Achron and 
Kirman. A large audience attended. 


Larry Adler and Paul Draper 


Larry Adler, harmonica virtuoso, and 
Paul Draper, dancer, made a joint appear- 
ance in Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
Dec. 28, before an audience that taxed the 
capacity of the large auditorium. Mr. 
Draper did some of his unique and interest- 
ing dancing to a wide variety of music by 
composers as far removed from one another 
as Scarlatti, Bach, Ambroise Thomas, and 
Brahms. Mr. Adler did startling things 
with his harmonica in music by Falla, 
Gershwin, Liszt and others, and the two 
collaborated in improvisations to pieces, 
shouted by members of the audience which 
naturally included such works as ‘La Donna 
Mobile’ ‘Begin the Beguine’, ‘Chattanooga 
Choo Choo’ and others, and the inescapable 
Ravel Bolero. The immense audience 
was brought to a point of frenzy more than 
once during the evening. J. Calvin Jack- 
son assisted at the piano. N. 


People’s Chorus Sings Carols 

The People’s Chorus of New York, 
under the able leadership of its founder- 
conductor, Lorenzo Camilieri, presented 
its fourteenth annual Christmas Song 
Festival program in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of Dec. 15, As usual the audience 
joined the chorus in the singing of fa- 
vorite Christmas carols. 

Two songs by Mr. Camilieri were heard 
for the first time: ‘The Angel’s Story’ 
and ‘Be Still, My Dear’, for solo and 
chorus. In addition to conducting, Mr. 
Camilieri accompanied at the piano and 
was heard in two piano solos. Mrs. John 
Henry Hammond, chairman of the organ- 
ization, read several Christmas poems. The 
chorus sang works by Bach, Praetorius, 
Mendelssohn, Grieg, Gevaert, Davis S. 
Smith, Vittoria, Palestrina, Jungst and 
Adolphe Adam and a group of Christmas 
Folk songs arranged by C. Dickinson and 
Richard Kountz. M. 


Miguel Rajcovich, Pianist 

Miguel Rajcovich, a pianist from the 
Argentine, made his first New York ap- 
pearance at Town Hall on the evening of 
Dec. 20. His program opened with two 
Scarlatti sonatas and the Busoni piano 
transcription of the Bach Chaconne for 
violin. Then followed the Beethoven so- 
called ‘Moonlight’ Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2, 
Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques, and the 
Chopin Polonaise in A Flat; two pieces, 
‘Triste’ and ‘Huella’, by J. Aguierre, heard 
here for the first time; Scriabin’s Etude, 
Op. 8, No. 12; the ‘Albaicin’ of Albeniz; 
‘The Lady and the Nightingale’ by Gran- 
ados and ‘The Hut of Baba Yaga’ and 
‘The Great Gate of Kiev’ from Moussorg- 
sky’s ‘Pictures at an Exhibition’. 

The new-comer displayed a fairly well 
developed finger technique and played with 
much zest and enthusiasm. The tradi- 
tional manner of playing classical orna- 
ments was disregarded in the Scarlatti 
‘Pastorale’ and there were basic faults of 
incorrectly gauged rhythm and _incor- 
recently read note values in the last move- 
ment of the Beethoven sonata. The inter- 
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Paul Draper Larry Adler 


pretations in general were not sufficiently 
penetrating to be communicative. A 
friendly audience was in attendance. C. 


Trapp Family Gives Christmas Concert 
The popular Trapp Family Singers, con- 
ducted by Dr. Franz Wasner, presented 
their Christmas Program on the afternoon 
of Dec. 21 in Town Hall. The concert 
began with a group of Seventeenth Cen- 
tury works by Philips, King John IV of 
Portugal and Dering. Carols of French, 
Swedish and English origin were also 
heard. A trio sonata in F by Telemann 
was played by members of the versatile 
family as well as works by Schickhardt 
and Hokanson. Other vocal compositions 
included settings by Gumpeltzhaimer, Bach 
and Crueger and a concluding group of 
Tyrolean, Italian, Welsh and Austrian 
carols, Baroness Maria von Trapp delighted 
the large audience with her unpretentious 
commentaries, and the informal atmos- 
phere, increased by the Christmas tree and 
the candle-lit table, was thoroughly en- 
joyable. M. 


New York University Glee Club 
_ The glee club of New York University, Al- 
fred M. Greenfield, leader gave its fifteenth 
annual Winter concert in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Dec. 13, with Earle Spi- 
cer, baritone, as guest soloist. Also assist- 
ing were the university’s Faculty and 
School of Commerce glee clubs and Hall 
of Fame Singers. The choral numbers, all 
well presented, included works by Elgar, 
Handel, Byrd, Praetorius as well as various 
Folk songs and pieces by other composers. 
Mr. Spicer sang the solos in Elgar’s 
‘Fringes of the Fleet’ with the chorus and 
there were incidental solos by Robert Dor- 
sen, John L. Folly and Robert Hess. 


Down Town Glee Club 


Before a crowded house, the Downtown 
Glee Club, under its new conductor, George 
Mead, gave its sixteenth Christmas con- 
cert in Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
Dec. 17. The chorus was assisted by the 
choristers of St. Paul’s Church, Flatbush, 
and John Craft, tenor, and John Baker, 
baritone, as soloists. Stuart Ross was ac- 
companist and Harold Friedell was at the 
organ. The program included a large 
number of Christmas songs and carols but 
contained as well secular numbers such as 
the Pilgrim’s Chorus from ‘Tannhauser’, 
and lighter works. Mr. Meade showed 
himself a capable and musicianly conductor 
fully capable of carrying on the excellent 
tradition upheld for many years by the 
club’s former conductor, Channing Le- 
febvre. 3 


Mount Holyoke Glee Club 


The annual concert of the Mt. Holyoke 
Glee Club, with Ruth Douglass conducting, 
was given in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Dec. 19, for the benefit of the New 
York Scholarship fund. The numbers of- 
fered by the club were confined to works 
appropriate to the Christmas season and 
all were projected with dignity and fine 
tone. Joyce Sparrow, contralto, was solo- 
ist in works by Handel, Hageman, Reger 
and Gounod. Her accompanist was Frank 
Kasschau. The club was accompanied by 
Viva Faye Richardson.: D. 


Carmen Reggio, Contralto 
Carmen Reggio, contralto, who has been 
heard numerous times in New York, gave 
a recital in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Dec. 27. She was assisted by Arturo 
(Continued on page 33) 
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D’Andria and Mills Form National Opera Company 





To Make Tour of United States 
and Canada Next Fall Present- 
ing ‘Traviata’ in English— 
Several Singers Enrolled 


IORGIO D’ANDRIA, New York 

impresario, who for several sea- 
sons has been presenting opera in 
South America, Havana and Porto 
Rico, has assembled a company of well 
known artists in association with Brad- 
ford Mills, forming the National Grand 
Opera Company for a tour of the Uni- 
ted States and Canada during the Fall 
of 1942. The company will present 
Verdi’s ‘Traviata’ in English. 
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The personnel of Mr. D’Andria’s 
company will be made up largely of 
younger artists who have an assured 
place in the opera field. Among the 
artists already engaged for his com- 
pany, are Annamary Dickey of the 
Metropolitan Opera; Barbara Thorne of 
the Philadelphia Opera; Franco Peruli, 
tenor, who toured with the Salzburg 
Festival Opera a few seasons ago and 
who recently replaced Tito Schipa with 
the San Francisco Opera Company; 
Francisco Naya, young Cuban tenor of 
the Chicago and San Francisco Opera 
companies; Jess Walters young Ameri- 
can baritone who sang with the New 
Opera Company this past Fall; Ethelyn 
Holt, and Robert Shilton. A chorus of 
young singers, ballet and orchestra 
under the direction of a_ nationally 
known conductor will round out the en- 
semble. 

The company will tour under the ex- 
clusive booking management of Albert 
Morini Artist Management and will be 
available during the season of 1942- 
1943, 

Bradford Mills identified for many 
years with grand opera tours and con- 
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Cosmo-Sileo 
Artists Engaged for the National Opera Company Include (Left to Right) Francisco Naya, Tenor; 
Robert Shilton, Baritone; Annamary Dickey, Soprano; with the Director Giorgio D'Andria; Ethelyne 
Holt, Soprano; Barbara Thorne, Soprano, and Jess Walters, Baritone 


Bradford Mills 


cert management and who has become 
associated with Mr. D’Andria in form- 
ing the National Grand Opera Com- 
pany, entered the field of management 
at Toledo, Ohio, where for many years 
he conducted concert courses in a num- 
ber of cities in the middle west. He 
later extended his activities to broader 
fields becoming identified with the book- 
ing and management of opera tours. 
Mr. Mills was instrumental in arrang- 
ing the first tour of the pacific coast of 
the San Carlo Opera Company, and 
later took over the Scotti Opera Com- 
pany which he managed and booked for 
three transcontinental tours. He was 
also associated with Gaetano Merola 
and promoted and managed the first 
season of the San Francisco Opera 
Company. 

Some years ago Mr. Mills was elec- 
ted president of the National Concert 
Managers Association, and has a wide 
acquaintance with local concert man- 
agers all over the country. For the 
past few years he has resided in Los 
Angeles where he has been engaged in 
managerial enterprises both musical and 
theatrical. 





ITURBI DIRECTS VISITING ORCHESTRA IN HARTFORD 





Rochester Philharmonic Makes First 
Appearance in  Series—National 
Symphony Plays Under Kindler 


HartrorpD, Conn., Jan. 5—The Bush- 
nell management has brought so many 
different orchestras here that it is un- 
usual to be able to note a newcomer, 
the Rochester Philharmonic. For José 
Iturbi it was a second visit, but his first 
was made in the capacity of a pianist. 
The Rochester Philharmonic’s appear- 
ance here on Dec. 7 would have made a 
deeper impression by far except for its 
coincidence with the shattering news of 
the Battle of Pearl Harbor, reports of 
which filtered into the auditorium during 
the intermission. 

Mr. Iturbi’s presentation of the ‘Rus- 
slan and Ludmilla’ Overture and the 
Franck Symphony attested gratifying- 
ly to the orchestra’s efficiency under 
precise, almost brittle direction. Indi- 
vidual virtuosity came to the fore in 
the Rimsky-Korsakoff ‘Capriccio Es- 
pagnole’. 

A perennial favorite in Hartford, the 
National Symphony gave a concert on 


Dec. 10, of which the First Symphony 
of Brahms was the piéce de resistance. 
The mellowness of this interpretation 
was quite in keeping with Hartford’s 
impression of Dr. Kindler and his style. 
There was other material of special 
interest also, as excerpts from Shostako- 
vich’s ‘Lady Macbeth of Mzensk’ and 
Weinberger’s ‘Czech Rhapsody’, both 
of which were new here. The program 
closed with excerpts from ‘Meister- 
singer’. C. BE. i. 





Tashamira Appears With Omaha 
Symphony 


Tashamira recently returned from a 
Mid-Western tour during which she ap- 
peared as soloist in four dances with 
the Omaha Symphony under Richard 
Duncan. The works presented with her 
own choreography were Enesco’s ‘Rou- 
manian Rhapsody’, the ‘Acceleration 
Waltz’ by Strauss, Griffes’s “White Pea- 
cock’, and Herbert Kingsley’s ‘Belle of 
the Dance Hall’, composed especially 
for her. At present Tashamira is pre- 
paring several dances in collaboration 
with Caird Lesile. 





GRACE MOORE RECITAL 
HEARD IN NEWARK SERIES 





Soprano Appears in Griffith Music 
Foundation Event—Loesser and 
Rubinstein Play 

Newark, Jan. 5—Grace Moore, so- 
prano, sang at the Mosque Theatre on 
Dec. 15 before the capacity audience 
which seems inevitably connected with 
the offerings of the Griffith Music Foun- 
dation. Isaac Van Grove was at the 
piano. Miss Moore’s first group con- 
sisted of four settings of Shakespeare 
songs, by Sullivan, Castelnuovo-Tedes- 
co, Roger Quilter and Buzza-Peccia. 
There were also several songs in 
French, an aria from ‘Madame Butter- 
fly’, and a group of lesser works. There 
was much applause, rewarded by sever- 
al encores. 

An audience of 3,500 music lovers 
heard Beryl Rubinstein and Arthur 
Loesser at the Mosque Theatre on Dec. 
8. Reger’s Variations and Fugue on a 
theme of Beethoven reminded one not 
of a desert but of a flowering meadow, 
and that is an all-time record where 
Reger is concerned. Schubert’s Fan- 
tasie in F Minor and Mozart’s Sonata 
in F merit only superlatives. A group 
of three short numbers concluded the 
program, to which three encores were 
added, one of them the Prelude to a 
Suite by Mr. Rubinstein. The recital 
was under the auspices of the Griffith 
Music Foundation. 

The Major Concert Series of the 
Griffith Music Foundation opened on 
Nov. 10 with the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo. 





Haensel and Jones Add Three Artists to 
List 

Emery Darcy, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, and Virginia Morley and 
Livingston Gearhart, duo pianists, were 
recently added to the list of artists under 
the management of the Haensel and 
Jones division of Columbia Concerts, 
Inc. 
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MILHAUD CONDUCTS 
HIS OWN SYMPHONY 


Performs Concerto with Orches- 
tra under Lange—Fran- 
cescatti Heard 


Cuicaco, Jan. 4——On Dec. 26 and 
27 the Chicago Symphony, under Fred- 
erick Stock’s direction, presented the 
following program: 


Pastorale, from ‘Christmas Oratorio’....Bach 
Dance of the Angels and Prelude, from 
‘La Vita Nuova’, Op. 9........ Wolf-Ferrari 
Prelude to ‘Hinsel and Gretel’.. Humperdinck 
Concerto for Violin, No. 3, in G...... Mozart 
‘Adventures in a Perambulator’. . .Carpenter 
‘Tzigane’, for violin and orchestra..... Ravel 


Zino Francescatti, violinist, was solo- 
ist in the Mozart and Ravel works. 

During the first part of the concert, 
audience and orchestra alike seemed af- 
fected by the post-Christmas feeling of 
fatigue. The music was played com- 
petently enough, but lacked the glow and 
sense of movement with which Dr. 
Stock and the orchestra usually inter- 
pret it; and applause, although friend- 
ly, lacked spirit. When Mr. Frances- 
catti appeared, the atmosphere seemed 
to stir a bit. He played the Concerto 
with a quiet grace that became its char- 
acter. In Ravel’s ‘Tzigane’, the violin- 
ist enkindled the interest of the audience 
completely. Applause was so persistent 
that he repeated a portion of the work. 
John Alden Carpenter’s ‘Adventures in 
a Perambulator’, written in 1914 and 
recently revised, was played with the 
gentle, whimsical touch which it re- 
quires. The composer appeared on the 
stage to acknowledge the applause that 
followed the performance of his Suite. 

Mr. Francescatti was again soloist 
with the orchestra at the afternoon con- 
cert of Dec. 30. On this occasion, Hans 
Lange conducted, and the program was 
as follows: 





Overture, D Major............ Handel- Willner 
Symphony No. 2, D Major, Op. 73...Brahms 
Concerto for Violin in A Minor......... Bach 
‘Mother Goose’ (Five Children’s Pieces) 
Ravel 
. | RS eee Ravel 


Mr. Lange and the orchestra inter- 
preted the Handel music thoughtfully 
and devotedly. Franz Willner drew the 
material for his arrangement from 
Handel’s ‘Fireworks’ music and a D 
Major Concerto. The Brahms Sym- 
phony, which followed, was performed 
with extraordinary drive and feeling. 

In Bach’s A Minor violin Concerto, 
Mr. Francescatti revealed his great flair 
for dynamic effects. In his hands the 
Concerto became brilliantly showy, quite 
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unlike the serene, chaste piece one be- 
lieved it to be. Yet the violinist did 
not distort the music, but merely inten- 
sified it. His performance drew a loud 
and prolonged demonstration. 

A special New Year’s Eve Concert 
was offered in Orchestra Hall by the 
Symphony on Dec. 31. Dr. Stock con- 
ducted a program of works by Glinka, 
Tchaikovsky, Grieg, Mussorgsky, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, and Strauss. 

On Jan. 3, Hans Lange led the or- 
chestra in its Saturday night “Pop” 
concert. The program contained com- 
positions by Brahms, Humperdinck, 
Tchaikovsky, Sibelius, and — 


Darius Milhaud appeared with the 
Urchestra, Hans Lange, conducting, 
for the Thursday-Friday subscription 
concerts on Dec. 18 and 19, conducting 
his own Symphony and also as soloist 
in his own piano Concerto. 

Symphony in D Major, “The Clock’ 

is ME ikht die cu ckond abet bee ban kbeede Haydn 


Concerto No. 2, for piano and orchestra 
Milhaud 


(B. & 


(First Performance) 
Milhaud 


Symphony 
(Conducted by the Composer) 


The Concerto received its first Chi- 
cago hearing at these concerts. A 
strident, syncopated quality pervaded 
its entire structure relieved by little 
melodic softening. It was vivid music 
which impressed with its evident sin- 
cerity. Mr. Milhaud’s expert playing 
gave it fullest possible expression. The 
orchestra under Mr. Lange’s direction, 
played with inspired zest and seemed 
thoroughly to enjoy Mr. Milhaud’s un- 
usual tonal complexities. 

The Milhaud Symphony, heard last 
season, gained further favor with the 
second performance. Orchestrally solid 
with ample room for the development 
of thematic material, this work im- 
pressed anew by its inspiration and bril- 
liant structure. The orchestra played 
well under Mr. Milhaud’s direction and 
followed his lead with unswerving fi- 
delity. 

The concert began with a delightful 
interpretation of Haydn’s Symphony in 
D, forming a decided contrast to the 
Milhaud portion of the program. Q. 


Claudio Arrau, Chilean pianist, man- 
aged to stir to a high pitch of excite- 
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ment any somnolent members of the 
New Year’s Day audience in Orchestra 
Hall where he was soloist with the 
Chicago Symphony, Hans Lange, con- 
ductor, for the Thursday-Friday sub- 
scription concerts on Jan. 1 and 2 


Overture to ‘Gwendoline’............. Chabrier 
Symphony No. 3, ‘Rhenish in E Flat Major 
Schumann 


‘The Pleasure-Dome of Kubla Khan’..Griffes 
Concerto for Piano, No. 1 in E Fiat....Liszt 


Mr. Arrau’s playing of the Liszt Con- 
certo had many phenomenal qualities. 
He never seemed consciously to strive 
for dramatic effects or striking con- 
trasts, but they were there when de- 
sired. A dazzling technique, poetic 
temperament and the ability to combine 
all forces to best advantage, gave his 
playing a sensational quality. The audi- 
ence applauded madly when he had fin- 
ished. 

The orchestra, under Mr. Lange’s in- 
spired guidance, gave wonderful sup- 
port to Mr. Arrau and more than did 
its part in making the Concerto an out- 
standing success. The Schumann ‘Rhe- 
nish’ Symphony was performed with 
routine correctness but lacked the lustre 
generally associated with Mr. Lange’s 
conducting. The Griffes ‘Pleasure 
Dome’ on the other hand, was alto- 
gether charming. Chabrier’s Overture 
to ‘Gwendoline’ was played vigorously. 


Q. 


ILLINOIS SYMPHONY 
ENLISTS SOLOISTS 


Wilkomirski, Rose and Jackson 
Smith Appear under Baton 
of Leo Kopp in Series 


Cuicaco, Jan. 3.—On Dec. 15 the 
Illinois Symphony gave its regular 
Monday evening cencert at the Eighth 
Street Theater. This was the third 
theater to which the orchestra had 
moved since beginning its season on 
Nov. 17 

Leo Kopp was guest conductor and 
Michael Wilkomirski, violinist, was 
soloist. The first half of the concert 
held Beethoven’s Overture to ‘The 
Ruins of Athens’ and Mahler’s Sym- 
phony No. 1. The performance of the 
Symphony was vivid and imaginative, 
though occasionally effects seemed a bit 
forced. After the intermission Mr. 
Wilkomirski played Saint-Saens’s ‘Ha- 
vanaise’ and Ravel’s “Tzigane” with the 
free, fluid style which the pieces de- 
mand. His tone was warmly colored 
and his rhythms animated. Dohnanyi’s 
‘Minutes Symphoniques’ concluded the 
program. 

Henri Rose, seventeen-year-old Chi- 
cago pianist, was soloist with the IIli- 
nois Symphony on Dec. 22 at the 
Eighth Street Theater. In Moszkow- 
ski’s Concerto in E, he displayed an 
unusually facile technique and a deeply 
intelligent regard for musical style. The 
Concerto’s elaborate ornamentation glit- 
tered brilliantly, and its old-fashioned 
sentiment had genuine charm under Mr. 
Rose’s treatment. . The audience re- 
sponded with prolonged handclapping 
and cheering. 

Mr. Kopp, guest conductor, led the 
orchestra in a group of interesting 








novelties during the earlier half of the 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Charles Hackett 


Charles Hackett, American operatic 
tenor and teacher of singing and a member 
of the Metropolitan Opera, died in hospi- 
tal in Jamaica, L. I., on Jan. 1, following 
an emergency operation for appendicitis. 
He was fifty-two years old. 

Born in Worcester, Mass., on Nov. 4, 
1889, he appeared as a glee club soloist 
while still a youth. His first professional 
engagement was as tenor soloist of the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston. He 
studied singing in that city with the late 
Arthur J. Hubbard, and when only nine- 
teen appeared as soloist with Lillian _Nor- 
dica in a performance of Rossini’s ‘Stabat 
Mater’ in Providence, R. I. He was later 
soloist at St. Thomas’s Episcopal Church, 
New York. : 

Going to Italy, he studied with Vin- 
cenzo Lombardi in Florence and made his 
operatic debut as Faust in ‘Mefistofele’ in 
Pavia, Jan. 6, 1915, as ‘Carlo’ Hackett by 
which name he was known in Europe and 
South America. After a successful ap- 
pearance in Genoa as Wilhelm Meister in 
‘Mignon’ he was engaged for La Scala, 
making fourteen appearances there, which 
led to subsequent engagements at the Tea- 
tro Costanzi in Rome and other important 
Italian operatic centres as well as in South 
America where he achieved great popular- 
ity, singing sixty-eight times at the Teatro 
Colon in Buenos Aires alone, as well as in 
Montevideo, Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. 
On returning to Europe he sang in Madrid 
and Barcelona. 

Becoming a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera in 1919, he made his first appearance 
there as Almaviva in ‘The Barber of Se- 
ville’, a’ role in which he was very success- 
ful. Des Grieux in ‘Manon’ and Romeo 
were other roles in which he achieved pop- 
ularity. In 1923 he joined the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, remaining a mem- 
ber of the organization for ten seasons, 
during which time he also sang frequently 
at Ravinia Park. He rejoined the Metro- 
politan as Romeo on Feb. 3, 1934, and re- 
mained a member of its roster until his 
death, although during the past few years 
he had given up his time to teaching as a 
member of the faculty of Juilliard School 
of Music. He is survived by his wife, two 
daughters and a son. His brother, Arthur 
Hackett, tenor, is head of the voice de- 
partment of the University of Michigan. 

A solemn requiem mass was celebrated 
at the Church of St. Anastasia, Douglaston, 
L. I., on the morning of Jan. 3. 

The pallbearers were Vincent Hubbard, 
Frederick Jagel of the Metropolitan Opera; 
Edward Ransom, Bryce Rea, Stanley 
Rogers and Everett Routan. The honorary 
bearers were headed by associates at the 
Metropolitan, Edward Johnson, general 
manager ; Edward Ziegler and Earle Lewis, 
assistant general managers; Frank St. 


Leger, conductor ; Richard Crooks, Charles 
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Kullman, Désiré Defrére, Richard Bonelli 
and Georgio Polacco. 

Other honorary pallbearers were Frank 
Forest, Chase Baromeo, Elmer Jones, Wil- 
liam M. Sullivan, Archie Loubetkin, Reg- 
inald Newton, Baron John von Lieders- 
dorff, Americo Lugo Romero, John Erskine, 
Ernest Hutcheson, Oscar Wagner, George 
Wedge, Francis Rogers, Albert Stoessel and 
Felix Salmond. 





Jaroslav Jezek 

Jaroslav Jezek, Czech composer, who was 
one of the organizers of the Prague Free 
Theatre, for the revues of which he com- 
posed all the music, died in New York on 
Dec. 31, at the age of thirty-four. He was 
a pupil of Josef Suk and graduated with 
high honors at the Prague Conservatory. 
Works by him were well received at the 
1935 Music Festival in Florence. At the 
time of the occupation of the Sudetenland, 
Jezek escaped to the United States. After 
suffering great privations here, he became 
conductor of a male Czechoslovakian cho- 
rus. He also completed a symphony, a 
piano sonata and a toccata for piano. His 
chorus, conducted by Herman Adler, sang 
at the funeral services on Jan. 3. 

Mary Lewis 

Mary Lewis, at one time soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera where she arrived by 
way of church choirs, the Greenwich Vil- 
lage Follies and the Ziegfeld Follies, died 
in hospital on Dec. 
31. She was forty- 
one years old, and in 
private life the 
widow of Robert L. 
Hague , vice - presi- 
dent of the marine 
division of the 
Standard Oil Com- 
pany. 

Accounts of Miss 
Lewis’s birth and 
early years differ. 
In her own version, 
published in “Who's 
Who” of 1932, she 
stated that she was 
born in Hot Springs, : 
Ark., Jan. 7, 1900. Mary Lewis 
It had been said, 
however, that she was the daughter of 
Osborne O’Hagan who had lived in Monte 
Carlo for many years and died there. She 
was however, adopted by a Methodist 
clergyman named William Fitch, of Little 
Rock, who had been impressed with her 
singing. At the age of fourteen she ran 
away and joined a vaudeville organization 
and saved enough to go to New York 
where she obtained employment in a Green- 
wich Village night club. 

From there, she graduated to the Green- 
wich Village Follies and then to the Zieg- 
feld Follies where both her singing and 
her vivacity attracted attention. Otto 
Kahn is said to have brought her to the 
attention of Gatti-Casazza and a contract 
was forthcoming which, however, Miss 
Lewis is said to have refused on the score 
of lack of preparation. After study in New 
York with William Thorner, she went 
abroad and in 1923 made a debut as Mar- 
guerite in ‘Faust’ at the Vienna Volksoper 
and later appeared in Monte Carlo, Paris 
and London. Her debut at the Metropoli- 
tan was made as Mimi on Jan. 28, 1926, 
and she subsequently was heard in various 
roles in other operas. On April 14, 1927, 
she married Michael Bohnen, leading 
Wagnerian baritone of the organization. 
At this time it was stated that she had been 
the wife of J. Keene Lewis of Little Rock 
but that the marriage had been terminated 
by divorce. The marriage with Bohnen 
ended the same way. She and Mr. Hague 
were married in Portland, Me., Sept. 19, 
tg and she forthwith retired from public 
life. 





Olga Steeb 

Los ANGELEs, Jan. 1.—Olga Steeb, pian- 
ist, who toured the country for a number 
of years as a member of ‘The Griffes 
Group’, died at her home here on Dec. 30. 
Her age was about fifty. Miss Steeb was 
a native of Los Angeles, and was well 
known locally as a pianist when she went 
to Berlin for further study. She made her 
first public appearance in the German capi- 
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MOZART 

Duo for Violin and Viola, in B Flat (Kochel, 
424). Played by Jascha Heifetz, violin, and 
William Primrose, viola. (Victor). 

Concerto for Horn and Orchestra, in E Flat. 
(Kochel, 447). Played by Aubrey Brain, and 
the BBC Symphony, conductor, Sir Adrian 
Boult. (Victor). 

Bork of these works are charming in 

themselves and superbly performed. 
Of the two this reviewer prefers the horn 
Concerto, a little jewel, which Mozart sup- 
plied his friend, the horn player, Ignaz 
Leutgeb, at some period of the 1780’s which 
scholars have not definitely determined. 
The work is comparatively brief, the 
Romanza particularly enchanting. If Leut- 
geb’s virtuosity on the horn was in any 
way comparable to that of the renowned 
English horn player, Aubrey Brain, it is 
easy to understand with what relish Mozart 
must have written this diminutive master- 
piece. Under Adrian Boult the BBC 
Orchestra furnishes a background worthy 
of such a soloist. 

The Duet for violin and viola, composed 
in 1783, was a labor of love, designed to 
help out that old friend of the Mozart 
family, Michael Haydn, from whom the 
Archbishop of Salzburg had commissioned 
two such duets. Illness prevented his 
writing them and Mozart took the duties 
on his own shoulders, submitting the pieces 
under Michael Haydn’s name. The com- 
poser seems to have attached no small im- 
portance to both duets since he twice asked 
his father to send them to him in Vienna. 
Messrs. Heifetz and Primrose clearly put 
their hearts into the performance and the 
recording has captured in most life-like 
fashion the timbres of the two instruments. 








TCHAIKOVSKY 

Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, No. 1, in 
B Flat Minor. Played by Vladimir Horowitz 
and the NBC Orchestra, conductor, Arturo 
Toscanini. (Victor). 

Symphony No. 5, in E Minor. Played by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, conductor Eugene Or- 
mandy. (Victor). 

Symphony No. &, in E Minor. Played by 
the London Philharmonic, conductor, Sir 
Th Beech (Columbia). 

‘Romeo and Juliet’. Overture-Fantasy. Played 
by the Cleveland Orchestra, conductor, Artur 
Rodzinski. (Columbia). 

‘Hamlet Overture’. Played by the London 
oo; uataana ia conductor, Antal Dorati. (Vic- 
tor). 

A RECORDING of the formidable per- 

formance of Tchaikovsky’s B Flat 
Minor Concerto given last year by Mr. 
Horowitz, accompanied by his father-in- 
law, Arturo Toscanini, was virtually a 
foregone conclusion. Now that it has come 
one can cheerfully concede that it is 
exactly the nine-day wonder anticipated 
Even those who have grown to dread the 
Concerto are this time likely to be bowled 
over by it. The impact of the thing is so 
fierce as to leave the hearer groggy. Who 
is the greater in it, Horowitz or Tosca- 
nini? Without intending in the least to be- 
little the pianist’s performance, which 
sweeps the listener off his feet by its 
drive, bigness and the tumult of its vir- 
tuosity, I still believe the chief credit goes 
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tal in 1911. Her last important public ap- 
pearance was with the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic under Otto Klemperer on April 
14, 1939, when she played the Rachmaninoff 
Concerto, No. 2. 





Vincent H. Mariotti 

Boston, Dec. 29.—Vincent H. Mariotti, 
a member of the first violin section of the 
Boston Symphony for nineteen years, died 
in hospital here yesterday. He was fifty- 
one years old. A native of Rome, he stud- 
ied there, in Prague and in Vienna, coming 
to the United States in 1921. He taught at 
the New England Conservatory of Music 
for sixteen years. 





Dr. Walter Bransen 
BLoomInctTon, INnp., Dec. 23.—Dr. Wal- 
ter Bransen, husband of Dorothée Manski, 
former Metropolitan opera soprano, now 
teaching singing at Indiana University 
Music School, died here last night. He 
was fifty-five years old. 


to the conductor. For Mr. Toscanini has 
achieved another victory over his own 
tastes. He is known to dislike Tchaikov- 
sky, yet where most conductors would 
grow apathetic in the face of an uncon- 
genial task he has taken fire. Peradventure 
he went about the business with blood in 
his eye and a resolve to save Tchaikovsky 
from himself. Anyhow, he has prodigiously 
whipped up the tempo and thereby reduced 
to a striking degree the more sentimental 
aspects of the work. Some may complain 
that the Concerto is no longer Tchaikov- 
sky. The likelier answer is that Mr. Tos- 
canini has discovered and released elements 
in the music which most others overlook 
or do not even suspect. The long and the 
short of it is that this tremendous inter- 
pretation will make history where a hun- 
dred conventional ones would pass over 
like empty sound. 

Although both performances of the Fifth 
Symphony here offered are admirable and 
the Philadelphia is the better orchestra of 
the two, it is the Beecham reading which 
comes out on top. Superbly clean-cut, un- 
affected and alive, it surpasses almost any 
this writer has heard since Safonoff and 
Nikisch. Mr. Ormandy’s is the more fin- 
icking and sentimental. 

For Mr. Rodzinski’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
the present reviewer cares little. It is pe- 
destrian, unpoetic in the love movement, 
often too fast in tempo and unresonant in 
the recording. The ‘Hamlet’ Overture is 
well enough performed and the solo oboe 
passages are beautifully done by Leon 
Goossens. The piece is interesting to hear 
as a curiosity. But there is substantial 
reason why one hears it so seldom. 


SCHUMANN 

Symphony No. 4, in D Minor. Played by the 
Chicago Symphony, conductor, Frederick Stock. 
(Columbia). 


OME conductors have luck with Schu- 

mann’s symphonies and others handle 
them in a manner that gives rise again and 
again to the old outcry about Schumann’s 
inefficient orchestration. Mr. Stock is one 
of those whom lovers of these masterpieces 
have reason to thank. His performance of 
the D Minor Symphony is the work of a 
musician devoted heart and soul to it. 
Whether the Chicago conductor has 
touched up the composer’s instrumentation 
in this case (he has done so to good ef- 
fect in others) this reviewer does not 
know for certain. But if he has, he not 
only proves what many of us have long 
suspected, namely, that a sympathetic and 
understanding treatment of Schumann’s or- 
chestral works goes far to mitigate what 
are usually castigated as fundamental 
weaknesses, 


MAHLER 

Symphony No. 1, in D. Played by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony, conductor Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos. (Columbia.) 


RRESPECTIVE of whether one likes 
this Symphony or not, the present per- 

formance is admirable. The work is singu- 
larly Mr. Mitropoulos’s affair. He brings 
to it the dynamic vitality which is his hall 
mark and has a feeling for the folk ele- 
ments in the score that under so many 
other interpreters often exudes a feeling of 
falseness and insincerity. I like particularly 
his treatment of the funeral music which, 
under even a leader like Mengelberg, has 
so often wearied and irritated me. The 
Minneapolis Orchestra is at the top of 
form. If anything were calculated to win 
converts for this work it would be this 
recording. 

Enesco: Rumanian Rhapsody, No. 1. Played 
by the Chicago Symphony, conductor, Frederick 
Stock. (Columbia). R: ian Rhapsody No. 1. 
Played by the Philadelphia Orchestra, con- 
ductor, Eugene Ormandy. (Victor). Rumanian 
Rhapsody No. 2. Played by the National Sym- 
phony, conductor, Hans Kindler. (Victor). 


Both of these delightful works are ex- 
cellently played, though to one listener the 
performance by Mr. Stock carries off the 
palm by reason of its directness, simplicity 
and grasp of the artless folk flavor of the 
melodic materials. A touch of sophistica- 
tion marks Mr. Ormandy’s treatment of 
the first Rhapsody. That exhilarating piece 
has, no doubt, more elements of popular 
appeal than the moré subdued and tranquil 
second. Yet this Rhapsody surely deserves 
more frequent hearing. There is a curious 
kinship to Schubert in its principal melody. 
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FLINT CIVIC OPERA 
LISTS THREE WORKS 


‘Triaviata’, ‘Faust’ and ‘Samson 
and Delilah’ Scheduled for 
Tenth Anniversary Season 


Fiint, Micu., Jan. 5——The Com- 
munity Music Association will present 
the tenth anniversary season of the Flint 
Civic Opera in the Palace Theater be- 
ginning on Feb. 24 with a performance 
of Verdi’s ‘Traviata’. Gounod’s ‘Faust’ 
will be presented on Feb. 25, and Saint- 








Dr. William W. Norton 


Saéns’s ‘Samson and Delilah’ on March 
3. All three will be sung in English. 
William W. Norton, Executive and 
Music Organizer of the Association, will 
be the conductor. 

The orchestra will be made up of 
members of the Flint Symphony, the 
personnel of which will be divided into 
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sisting the opera chorus will be: a group 
from the Norton Male Chorus and the 
Mott Sponsored Chorus, William Fos- 
dick, conductor, in ’Faust’; and the 
Junior College Choir in ‘Samson and 
Delilah’. The ballet will be headed by 
Marie Prahl, premiere danseuse. 

Thelma Von Eisenhauer, soprano, 
Fred McKitrick, tenor, and Vernon 
Syring, baritone, will sing the leading 
roles in ‘La Traviata’. Others in the 
cast will be Marion Waiting, Jackson 
Livesay, Charles Melvin Gregor, Myrine 
Williams, John Crnkovic, David Nor- 
ton and George Scheuermann. 

The cast of ‘Faust’ will include: 
Beulah Belford, soprano; Alfred Elston, 
tenor; George Sutton, bass; and Mr. 
Syring; also Charlotte Lown, Florence 
Fortune, and Harland Burgess. ‘Sam- 
son and Delilah’ will be sung by Doro- 
thy Stone, contralto; Mr. McKitrick; 
James Plamer, baritone; Mr. Gregor, 
John Gowler and Howard Boutin. 

The Civic Opera Committee consists 
of Fred A. Aldrich, chairman; Alfred 
Lindholm, of the Flint Symphony; Dr. 
Norton; Mr. Crnkovic, Flint Choral 
Union and Civic Opera Chorus; Mr. 
McKitrick, executive committee; and 
Emily C. Hixson, musical director. 
Anthony L. Stivanello is the stage di- 
rector. 





Boston Concerts 
(Continued from page 19) 


Waltz and the Soldier’s Chorus from 
‘Faust’, the ‘Venusberg Music’ and ‘Pil- 
grim’s Chorus’ from ‘Tannhauser’ and 
the original form of the Strauss waltz, 
‘The Beautiful Blue Danube’. The 
Apollo Club ranks were supplemented 
by a few picked voices from some of the 
boy’s choruses and glee clubs from 
schools in the communities cooperating 
in the presentation of these concerts, 
and it is presumed that the experience 
will encourage further participation in 
future programs. After all, there is 
nothing like actually singing in some 





three groups, one for each opera. As- worthwhile performance to start a 
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young person on his way, musically re- 
joicing. To Mr. Beckett, the Apollo 
Club, and the members of the orches- 
tra, a grateful public should offer its 
appreciation as an encouraging gesture 
in this work of acquainting our young 
people with the best to be had in musi- 
cal literature. 

The New England Conservatory Or- 
chestra and the Conservatory Chorus 
made a notable contribution to the holi- 
day music in Boston when, under the 
baton of Dr. Wallace Goodrich, it of- 
fered a program of music familiar and 
otherwise. Gertrude McKinley, soprano, 
and Harper MacKay, pianist, were the 
assisting artists, and the program in- 
cluded the Overture to ‘Die Entftthrung 
aus dem Serail’ and the Symphony in 
D (K. 504) by Mozart, the Aubert 
Fantasie, Op. 7, for piano and orches- 
tra and excerpts from ‘Noél’, for so- 
prno, quartet, chorus and orchestra by 
Chadwick. The performance approached 
the professional and Dr. Goodrich is 
to be congratulated upon so successful 
a presentation of appropriate music, 
which was heard by a large and appre- 
ciative audience. 


GOOSSENS CONDUCTS 
ALL-MOZART LIST 


Cincinnati Symphony Members 

Are Heard as Soloists in 

Symphonie Concertante 

CINCINNATI, Jan. 5.—Eugene Goos- 
sens, conductor, arranged a program of 
commendable variety, despite the fact 
that it represented only one composer, 
for the pair of concerts of Dec. 12 and 
13, played by the Cincinnati Symphony 
in Music Hall in commemoration of the 
death of Mozart. 

To open the concert the ever engag- 
ing Overture to ‘The Magic Flute’ was 
offered, followed by a Suite from an- 
other opera, ‘Idomeneo’, the transcrip- 
tion of which was made by Busoni. Mr. 
Goossen’s transcription of the lovely 
Minuet for strings and four horns from 
The Divertimento No. 2 in D was heard 
next. Two members of the orchestra 
were heard as soloists in the Symphonie 
Concertante in E Flat for violin, viola 
and orchestra. Howard Colf, assistant 
concertmaster, and Erik Kahlson, first 
violist, were heard to advantage in the 
splendidly representative work. Their 
fine performance received the vociferous 
approval of the audience. One of the 
composer’s three last symphonies, “The 
Jupiter’, completed the program, with 
all of its exquisite beauty well defined. 

The program on Dec. 19 and 20 was 
rather choppy yet it seemed well suited 
to this particular season inasmuch as 
it included several Christmas numbers. 

First there was the Polonaise from 
the opera, ‘Christmas Eve’, by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, gay in spirit. Five Variants 
on the Christmas Carol, ‘Dives and Laz- 
arus’, for string orchestra and harps, by 
Vaughan Williams, proved to be most 
interesting. Mr. Williams has taken a 
very old carol and enriched it, achieving 
something of quiet beauty and rare de- 


sign. 








Copland Work Given 


Copland’s ‘Quiet City’, for trumpet, 
English horn and_ string orchestra, 
brought out the talents of the ensemble’s 
first trumpet and English horn, Henry 
Wolgemuth and Albert Andraud. Mr. 
Wolgemuth acquitted himself very well, 
as did Mr. Andraud. To commemorate 
the 100th anniversary of the composer’s 
birth, Mr. Goossens next offered Cha- 


brier’s ‘Village Dance and Woodland 
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Scene’ from ‘Suite Pastorale’, and ‘Es- 
pafia’, Rhapsody for orchestra, each of 
these being not too profound but de- 
cidedly entertaining. 

The Saint Saens Symphony No. 3 in 
C Minor, for organ and orchestra, com- 
pleted the program, with Parvin Titus 
playing the organ portion of the work in 
excellent fashion. John Quncy Bass, 
the orchestra’s pianist, was assisted by 
Dorothy Stolzenbach Payne, to add to 
the ensemble’s fine reading. 

VALERIA ADLER 





Hecht Sings With WNYC Orchestra 


Manfred Hecht, bass-baritone, was 
the guest soloist with the WNYC Or- 
chestra under the direction of Eugene 
Plotnikoff on Dec. 4. He sang the 
‘Serenata’ from Mozart’s ‘Don Gio- 
vanni’ and the ‘Prologue’ from ‘Pagli- 
acci’. Mr. Hecht is scheduled to appear 
with Opera Productions, Inc. 
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GOLSCHMANN OFFERS 
ST. LOUIS NOVELTIES 


Charles O’Connell Heard as 
Guest—Rubinstein Plays 
Chopin Concerto 


St. Lous, Jan. 5—Returning from a 
very successful short tour, the Sym- 
phony essayed an entirely orchestral 
program for the sixth pair of concerts 
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on Dec. 5 and 6. Mr. Golschmann pre- 
sented for a first local hearing, Anis 
Fuleihan’s ‘Invocation’, a work that did 
not imbue the audience with any degree 
of enthusiasm as it lacked originality, 
although some passages were pleasing 
melodically, and it suffered by compar- 
ison with the following first hearing of 
Karol Rathaus’s ‘Adagio for strings’ 
which was highly entertaining. 

Mr. Golschmann then took the orches- 
tra through a soaring reading of Tchai- 
kowsky’s Overture-Fantasia ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’. The closing half of the program 
was devoted to a scholarly interpreta- 
tion of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, 
at the close of which there was very 
generous and appreciative applause. 

On the following day, Dec. 7, the 
orchestra played their first extra “Pop” 
concert with Charles O’Connell as guest 
conductor. It did not take long for 
Mr. O’Connell to etablish his ability as 
a first-rate conductor. He first pre- 
sented ‘Miniature Suite’ by McDonald- 
Smith. Then came a virile, forceful 
and poignant reading of the Beethoven 
Symphony No. 5. Mr. O’Connell’s tran- 
scription of Prelude, Air, Fugue and 
Chorale by Bach, used the entire re- 
sources of the orchestra and his final 
interpretation was that of the Prelude 
and ‘Love-Death’ from Wagner’s ‘Tris- 
tan’. He received many recalls at its 
conclusion. 

Mastery of piano technique, tempered 
by a Sensitive and imaginative perspec- 
tive of the music of Chopin, were 
coupled in making a memorable per- 
formance of the great Polish composer’s 
Concerto No. 1 in E Minor by Artur 
Rubinstein, as soloist at the fifth pair 
of symphony concerts on Nov. 28 and 
29. The performance revealed skill of 
almost limitless domain, fully controlled 
to produce a performance that was com- 
pelling in its beauty of tone production 
and complete unity with the orchestral 
accompaniment which Mr. Golschmann 
so finely provided. The soloist was 
forced to add several solo encores, so 
great and lasting was the applause. 

The orchestral part of the program 
opened with a transcription of Bach’s 
organ Fantasia in G for string orches- 
tra by the young American composer, 
George William Volkel. It was scored 
in scholarly fashion. Into the closing 
Symphony No. 5, Op. 47, by Shostako- 
vich, Mr. Golschmann threw the entire 
resources of the orchestra in a compel- 
ling performance of this distinctive 
work. Repetition has brought a better 
understanding of its unusual character 


and originality. Husssar W. Cost 





Antoine Sings with Dayton Symphony 

Dayton, O., Jan. 2. — Josephine 
Antoine, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, was soloist with the 
Dayton Philharmonic, conducted by 
Paul Katz, on Dec. 1. She sang works 
by Grieg, Haydn, Massenet, Schubert, 
Verdi and Bellini. Mr. Katz directed 
his forces in intelligent readings of 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 4 in E Minor; 
Debussy’s ‘Afternoon of a Faun’; and 
Robert Sanders’s ‘Saturday Night’. 
Robert Cavally, flutist, drew particular 
attention by excellent playing in the De- 
bussy work as well as for his assis- 
tance of Miss Antoine. 





Lansing Hatfield Gives Concert in 
Home Town 

Hickory, N. C. Jan. 5.—Lansing 
Hatfield, bass-baritone of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, was greeted by a capacity 
audience when he appeared in concert 
in Hickory, his home town, on Dec. 12. 
Mr. Hatfield was welcomed by the 
mayor, and by a group of students from 
Lenoir Rhyne College, his alma mater. 








BRAILOWSKY OPENS CORPUS CHRISTI CONCERT SERIES 


Backstage Following the Concert Which Opened the 


e Aylor 


Civic Concert Series, Alexander 


Brailowsky, at the Piano, Who Was Greeted by Members of the Board of Directors of the 


Association. 


From the Left: Dr. George W. Diehl, Joseph Burger, Ann Pittman, Robert 


Scanland, Mrs. Alex Johnson, and Anna Browning Dunn 


Corpus Curisti, TEX., Jan. 5.—The 
seventh annual concert series of the 
Civic Music Association was auspicious- 
ly opened with the concert by Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, pianist. The mem- 
bership campaign, which was conducted 
in the Fall, resulted in another capacity 
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ST. LOUIS GROUP 
LAUNCHES SEASON 


Pons Recital Is First Event in 
Civic Music League’s 
Annual Series 


St. Louis, Jan. 5.—An overflow au- 
dience greeted Lily Pons as the first 
artist appearing for the Civic Music 
League this season at the Municipal 
Opera House recently. Miss Pons, 
assisted by Frank LaForge at the piano, 
offered a program that showed her ver- 
satile artistry. Two arias by Mozart 
and one by Verdi (in which she was 
assisted by Frank Versaci, flutist), were 
augmented by a group of old English 
songs which were presented with flaw- 
less diction, and by a French group. 
The ‘Echo Song’ of Bishop, arranged 
by Mr. LaForge, was an uncommon dis- 
play of vocal technique. 

Doris Humphrey, Charles Weidman 
and their company appeare. in a dance 
recital on the Principia Concert and 
Lecture Course in Howard Hall. 

E. Robert Schmitz was presented in a 
piano recital by the Piano... Teachers’ 
Roundtable at Sheldon Memorial Hall. 

Adele Vosari, soprano, formerly of 
this city, appeared in Municipal Audi- 
torium Hall No. 3. She was warmly re- 
ceived. E. Prang Stamm gave an organ 
recital at the Scottish Rite Cathedral 
recently assisted by Thomas N. Climie, 
baritone. 

First Coffee Concert Given 

The first “Coffee Concert” of the 
Chamber Music  Saciety, recently 
formed, took place én Nov. 23 in the 
Mural Room. In an atmosphere of in- 
formality, the quartet of young sym- 
phony instrumentalists essayed, in 





skilled fashion, an intensely interesting | 


group of string quartets which included 
Mozart’s Quartet in C, one by Ravel 
and the unfamiliar Quartet, Op. 49, by 


audience and again this year it was 
necessary to establish a long waiting 
list. Dr. George West Diehl, president 
of the association, announced that 
among the artists yet to be heard are 
Richard Crooks, Roland Gundry, and 
Ruth Draper. 
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Shostakovich. An audience of about 500 
attended. 

Entertainment, Inc., the new local 
bureau, presented Dorothy Maynor in 
song recital at the Municipal Opera 
House recently before a large audi- 
ence. It was really Miss Maynor’s first 
local public appearance, as her previous 
visit was last year on the Principia 
Course. Miss Maynor’s heralded ability 
was fully upheld in this diversified pro- 
gram, to which were added many ex- 
tras. She was most capably accompanied 
by Arpad Sandor. 

Corinne Frederick, pianist, and Wil- 
liam Kroll, violinist, were presented in 
a sonata recital in the Regency Room 
of. the Hotel Chase recently. This 
was the first of a series of Morning 
Musicales being managed by Estle 
Rucker. These versatile artists collabo- 
rated in an entirely satisfactory way in 
making the concert one deserving the 
most complimentary praise. 

Harry Boyer, baritone, recently re- 
turned to his native city to join the 
staff of the Bernard Ferguson Vocal 
Studios,’ was heard in a song recital at 
Shelton Memorial Hall on Dec. 2. Mr. 
Boyer’s selection of songs and arias 
was sufficient to display a highly pleas- 
ing voice which he uses with taste and 
fluency of expression. His diction is ex- 
cellent. He was accompanied by Mary 
Welchans Ferguson. 

Clara Meyer presented her talented 
piano pupil, Gloria Parnas, in recital at 
her studio on Dec. 1. 

Before an audience that filled every 
nook and corner of the Municipal Opera 
House, Sergei Rachmaninoff gave a 
piano recital on Dec. 9, as the second 
event on the Civic Music League 
Course. The mastery of his piano play- 
ing was ever evident, but former pro- 
grams have been more enjoyed. 

Hersert W. Cost 





The Union of Soviet Composers re- 
cently listened to a six-hour report on 
the symphonic situation. 
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Lauritz Melchior to Sing 
Under Columbia Auspices 





Will Appear Under Banner of Metro- 
politan Musical Bureau—To Give 
Joint Recitals with Varnay 
Lauritz Melchior, Danish tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera, will appear in 
opera, concert and radio under the man- 





Lauritz Melchior 


agement of F. C. Coppicus and F. C. 
Schang of the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau, division of Columbia Concerts, 
Inc., in the season 1942-43. Mr. Mel- 
chior will appear in recitals before, dur- 
ing and after the Metropolitan Opera 
season next year and in joint recitals 
with the young soprano, Astrid Varnay. 

Since Oct. 3, 1925, and up to Dee. 4, 
1941, => Mr. Melchior has, ac- 
cording to his own private compilation, 
sung a grand total of 472 concerts with- 
out missing an engagement. Since 1920 
he has sung in 160 performances of 
‘Tannhauser’; since 1924, 155 perform- 
ances of ‘Walktre’; fifty-nine perform- 
ances of ‘Parsifal’; since 1925, 118 per- 
formances of ‘Siegfried’; since 1927, 
seventy-seven performances of ‘Lohen- 
grin’; eighty-four performances of ‘Got- 
terdammerung’; since 1929, 181 per- 
formances of ‘Tristan’; twenty-five in 
‘Aida’, thirty-one in ‘Otello’, twenty-one 
1 ‘Pagliacci’, five in ‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana’, eleven in ‘Le Prophéte’, seven in 
‘Fidelio’, and eight in ‘Samson and 
Delilah’, 





_ Chicago 
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(Continued from page 27) 


The first was Mozart’s ‘Fan- 
tasy for a Musical Clock’, transcribed 
lor orchestra by Eric Werner. The 
Same composer’s Eight German Dances, 
arranged by Fritz Steinbach, followed. 
Vaughan Williams’s Five Variants on 
the ancient English carol ‘Dives and 
Lazarus’ was next played, and this was 
tollowed by Jacques Ibert’s Divertisse- 
ment. The solemn beauty of the Will- 
lams work and the sly, winking charac- 
. of the Ibert were both projected 
clearly, 


Villa-Lobos Work Played 


n Dec. 29 the Illinois Symphony, 
‘ again in the Civic Theater, pre- 
sented an extraordinarily novel pro- 
m. Not only was it novel for the 


concert. 
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novelties that it contained, but for the 
combinations that it afforded. A benign 
Bach Concerto found itself beside Hector 
Villa-Lobos’s weird Symphonic Poems 
‘Amazonas’, and Dvorak’s Symphonic 
Variations on an Original Theme, be- 
side Jerome Kern’s ‘Ol’ Man River’ 
Leo Kopp was guest conductor, and 
Jackson Smith, Negro bass baritone, 
was soloist. 

The Bach work was the ‘Branden- 
burg’ Concerto No. 5 in D. Solo parts 
were played by Marion Hall, pianist; 
Helene Goldenberg, violinist, and Josef 
Zverow, flutist. ‘Amazonas’, performed 
here for the first time, had as harrow- 
ing effect upon the ear as its composer 
must have hoped for in his efforts to 
produce musically the frightful sounds 
and atmosphere of the Brazilian Jungle. 
Among the unusual instruments used 
in the score are the violinophone, an 
electrically amplified violin which has 
an eerie, howling tone, and the viola 


d’amour. They were played by Miss 
Goldenberg and John Davis, respec- 
tively. 


After the intermission Jackson Smith 
sang William Grant Still’s ‘Plain Chant 
for America’ with the orchestra. The 
patriotic spirit of the work, which was 
receiving its first Chicago performance, 
and the sincerity and fervor of the sing- 
er, provoked thunderous applause. Mr. 
Smith’s singing of ‘Ol’ Man River’ also 
touched off a big demonstration. B. 

Alfred and Edgar Lustgarten, violin- 
ist and ’cellist, members of the NBC 
Symphony, were soloists with the Wom- 
an’s Symphony, Izler Solomon, conduc- 
tor, at its concert in Orchestra Hall on 
Dec. 18. 

Brahms’s Double Concerto, selected by 
the Lustgarten brothers, was played 
with mellow, rich tone and the superb 
support given by the orchestra, gave full 
rein to its romantic beauty. The orches- 
tra gave a brilliant performance of 
Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony, Mr. 
Solomon directing with the dynamic fire 
that surmounts all obstacles. Samuel 
Barber’s Overture to ‘The School for 
Scandal’, played with buoyancy, began 
the concert. Q. 


BACH CHORUS GIVES 
CHRISTMAS CONCERT 


Steuermann and Chavchavadze 
Heard in Recitals — Ballet 
Russe Fills Engagement 

Cuicaco, Jan. 4.—The Chicago Bach 
Chorus, conducted by Theodore Lams, 
presented Bach’s ‘Christmas Oratorio’ 
in English on Dec. 12 in Orchestra 








Hall. Soloists were Bruce Foote, bass; 
Eugene Dressler, tenor, and Janice 
Mack, contralto. Instrumental parts 


were played by members of the Chicago 
Symphony and Hugo Gehrke, organist. 
The music was performed thoughtfully, 
with an appropriate devotional quality. 

On the same evening the New Music 
Group of Chicago presented Eduard 
Steuermann, pianist, in a program of 
modern compositions at the Lyon and 
Healy recital hall. Mr. Steuermann of- 
fered works by Scriabin, Roger Ses- 
sions, Alban Berg and Busoni. 

A program entitled ‘Synchrony of 
Music and the Dance’ was presented at 
the Goodman Theatre on Dec. 21 and 
23 by the National Council of Jewish 
Women. It engaged the talents of ‘a 
string quartet, a dance group, headed by 
Leyah Lucatsky, and a pianist. Oscar 
Chausow and David Moll, violinists; 
Harold Sher, violist, and Richard Bei- 
del, ‘cellist, formed the quartet, and 


Verna Trine, pianist, assisted. Solos 
were danced by Eloise Moore and 
Madge Freidman. Other dancers taking 
part were Donna Brown, Thelma Kass, 
Ada Lynn, Rose Postel, Ida Saltz and 
Marion Tarant. B. 


George Chavchavadze, pianist, ap- 
peared in recital in Orchestra Hall on 
Dec. 16. A program generously pro- 
portioned as to modern, classic and 
romantic composers, found this gifted 
artist amply capable of interpreting 
mood and idea with unusual facility, 
seemingly at home in all types of music. 
His playing had imagination, excellent 
tone coloring and finished technique 

Gabriel Cansino and Carmine Gran- 
ados, dancers, with Wanda Corti, pian- 
ist, gave a program of Spanish dances 
and piano music in Curtiss Hall on Dec. 


14. Q. 


The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
which has gladdened the Christmas 
holidays in Chicago each season for the 
past eight years, moved into the Civic 
Opera House on Dec. 26 for a week’s 
engagement of nine performances. 
Three productions new to Chicago were 
presented: ‘Labyrinth’, ‘Saratoga’, and 
the revived ‘Magic Swan’. Also given 
were favorites of other years: ‘Vienna- 
1814’, ‘Gaieté Parisienne’, ‘Serenade’, 
‘The Nutcracker’, ‘Swan Lake’, ‘Sche- 
herazade’, ‘Three-Cornered Hat’, ‘The 
New Yorker’, ‘Les Sylphides’, ‘Le Beau 
Danube’, ‘Spectre de la Rose’, ‘Prince 
Igor’, and ‘Rouge et Noir’. B. 





‘Messiah’ Given Throughout 
Country 
In Kalamazoo 


KALAMAzOO, MicH., Dec. 24.—The 
seventh annual presentation of Handel’s 
‘Messiah’ was conducted at Western 
Michigan College by Harper C. Maybee 
on Dec. 12. The soloists were Thelma 
von Eisenhauer, soprano; Jean Watson, 
contralto; William Miller, tenor and 
Mark Love, bass. The work was sung 
by the Messiah Festival Chorus of 1,000 
voices, with singers drawn from Battle 
Creek, Hastings, Jackson, Kalamazoo, 
Lawrence, Paw Paw, Plainwell, and 
Three Rivers, and the three choral 
organizations of Western Michigan 
College. Western Michigan College’s 
Orchestra, augmented by players from 
the city aided by Glenn Henderson, org- 
anist, provided accompanyments. George 
E. Amos conducted the orchestra in the 
Pastoral’ Symphony. 


In Detroit 

Detroit, Jan. The annual 
Wayne University presentation of the 
‘Messiah’ took place on Dec. 11 at 
Masonic Auditorium with the Univer- 
sity Choral Union of 350 voices and the 
University Symphony directed by Har- 
old Tallman, assisted by James A. Gibb. 
Solo parts were sung by Joseph Victor 
Laderoute, tenor; John MacDonald, 
bass; Thelma Von Eisenhauer, soprano, 
and Katherine Foster, contralto. 


. oC 


5. — 


In Syracuse, N. Y. 

Syracuse, Jan. 5. — The Syracuse 
University Chorus, conducted by Dr. 
Howard Lyman, gave a performance of 
Handel’s ‘Messiah’ in Crouse Audi- 
torium on Dec. 11. Soloists were Har- 
riet Henders, soprano; Jean Watson, 
contralto; Harold Haugh, tenor; and 
Gean Greenwell, bass-baritone. This 
performance was the sixtieth concert 
conducted by Dr. Lyman. 


(Other ‘Messiah’ performances re- 
viewed on page 12.) 
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NEW MUSIC: Russian Army Songs, Works for Piano and Voice Released 


SONGS OF RUSSIAN ARMY 
PUBLISHED AS COLLECTION 

HE new interest in Russia created by 

the recent developments in the war 
theatre has prompted the publishing by the 
Am-Rus Music Corporation of Fifteen Red 
Army Songs, compiled and edited by David 
J. Grunes. The underlying theme of all 
these songs is, naturally, the defense of the 
country, and this is regarded as an indica- 
tion that the people of the Soviet Union 
had been constantly aware of the threat of 
invasion. 

One of the songs, the last in the book, 
‘All for One, One for All’, would seem to 
have been written since the outbreak of 
the present struggle between Russia and 
Germany as it specifically refers to hurl- 
ing “our gathered strength against the 
fascists”. ‘Che music is by A. Heifman, 
while the text is an Anglicized version of 
words by Alex. Jarov. Two of the songs 
are taken from operas by Dzerzhinsky: 
‘From Border unto Border’, from the opera 
‘The Quiet Don’, and ‘A Cossack Song’, 
from ‘Upturned Soil’, and there are four 
by Dm. and Dan. Pocrass, namely, “The 
Rifle’, ‘My Moscow’, ‘If Tomorrow Brings 
War’ and ‘Red Cavalry Song’. 

A. E. Alexandrov is the composer of 
‘Blue the Night Was’ and the arranger of 
a melody by Aturov for ‘Song of the Parti- 
sans’, while ‘Song of the Fatherland’ and 
‘Song of the Happy Soviet Youth’ are the 
work, musically, of I. Dunayevsky. Then 
there are ‘Song of the Tachanka’ by K. 
Listov, ‘Fly Higher’ by Y. Khait, ‘Cavalry 
of the Steppes’ by L. Knipper, and “The 
Plain Soviet Man’ by V. Krutchinin. Only 
English versions of the’texts are given. 


A PIANO VIGNETTE BY DETT 
OF DUAL RACIAL INSPIRATION 


I N a projected set of Eight Bible Vign- 
ettes for the Piano by R. Nathaniel Dett, 
published by Mills Music, the initial piece 
is ‘Father Abraham’, which has the dual 
inspiration of the fourteenth century Heb- 
rew tune to the words ‘The God of Abra- 
ham Praise’, and the Negro spiritual, 
‘Father Abraham Sittin’ Beside the Holy 
Lamb’, 

The composer notes in a foreword that 
it is something more than a mere coinci- 
dence that Abraham, patriarch of Old 
Testament history, should also be apost- 
rophized in the Negro spiritual, “for the 
emotional and mystical keynote of the 
Negro, even as of the Jewish folksong, is 
emancipation and great happiness in some 
future state. Moreover, from the stand- 
point of musicology, the interval of the 
augmented, or ‘barbaric’ second ‘Byzan- 
tium mode) which occurs in the melody 
of the spiritual, identifies it as belonging 
more to the great family of Oriental folk- 
song than to any offshoot of Moody-and 
Sankeyism, as has been sometimes alleged. 
In this piece parts of both the Jewish and 
the Negro tunes are used and, because of 
their similarity of mood and melody, it is 
hoped that their association will appear to 
be logical and natural’. 

_ Interesting as is the parallel drawn, the 
similarity Mr. Dett discerns between the 
two tunes would probably not occur 
to anyone else. But that is of little im- 
portance. The really important point is that 
he has written a richly sonorous piano 





R. Nathaniel Dett Harry R. Spier 


piece in the form of a majestic idealization 
of the spiritual form and style with inter- 
ludes based on fragments of the Hebrew 
melody. It ranges widely over the key- 
board in massive chords as a piano piece 
of unique character. 

Three new choral works by Mr. Dett 
are also issued by the same publishing 
house. One is a spiritual entitled ‘Heaven- 
ly Union’, which was transcribed in part 
after the singing of a resident of Norfolk, 
Virginia, and is designed for baritone or 
tenor solo and four-part chorus of mixed 
voices. Naturally an elaboration of the 
spiritual pattern, it is most effectively 
planned from every standpoint. The other 
two are a nobly conceived anthem for four- 
part mixed chorus, ‘Ask For the Old 
Paths’, with text taken from Jeremiah, and 
a fine setting for four-part chorus of 
women’s voices of the Isaac Watts hymn 
words, ‘When I Survey the Wondrous 
Cross’, All three are to be sung a cappella. 


SACRED SONG BY SPIER 

AMONG H. W. GRAY NOVELTIES 

‘oe songs of fine quality have just 
come from the H. W. Gray Co. One 

is ‘The Beatitudes’, a sacred song by Harry 

R. Spier, and the other is ‘King Arthur’s 

Farewell’, by Elinor Remick Warren. 

Mr. Spier’s song is a loftily conceived 
setting of verses 1 to 9 of the fifth chapter 
of St. Matthew. The melodic line is marked 
by a flowing and dignified beauty of con- 
tour and the Chordal accompaniment is 
warmly harmonized, while the several 
changes of tonality result in constantly in- 
tensified interest as the song works up to 
an impressive climax. It is written for 
high voice, the range being from D below 
the staff to A flat above it. 

Mrs Warren’s elaborate setting of a Ten- 
nyson text is taken from her extended 
choral work, ‘The Passing of King Arthur’, 
and is really an adaptation as an aria for 
concert use of the two principal songs of 
the role of King Arthur. Certain re- 
arrangements inevitably have had to be 
made and in its new form it provides a 
man singer with a program song of im- 
posing declamatory and melodic breadth. 


FOUR TRANSCRIPTIONS 
FOR THE TWO-PIANO TEAMS 
OTEWORTHY additions to the duo- 
pianists’ repertoire have been made by 
Pierre Luboshutz with four new transcrip- 
tions that have just been published by J. 
Fischer & Bro. Thus the Fischer list of 
this arranger’s works for the two-piano 
medium is raised to eight in number. 
The compositions so expanded by Mr. 
Luboshutz for a new field of usefulness are 

















compositions. 
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Handel's Passacaglia in G Minor; the 
Glinka song, ‘The Lark’, apparently in the 
Balakireff piano solo version; the ‘Corona- 
tion Scene’ from Moussorgsky’s ‘Boris 
Godounoy’, and the Rondo in D Major by 
Weber. In every instance the transcribing 
has been done with the complete authority 
of judgment and technical security in writ- 
ing for two instruments pre-eminently pos- 
sible to the pianist experienced in piano 
ensemble-playing himself. 

One of the most supremely successful of 
the set is the augmented version of the 
Handel Passacaglia, which emerges as an 
opulently sonorous work of added majesty 
and nobility in its new framework. Glinka’s 
‘The Lark’, too, becomes even more allur- 
ing than as a solo piece. In its final caden- 
za there is a tricky spot where the figura- 
tion must be taken over by the second 
piano from the first without the slightest 
hitch. Then the presto gaiety of the Weber 
rondo is pointed up by the transformation, 
while Mr, Luboshutz’s arrangement of the 
‘Coronation Scene’ from ‘Boris Godounov’ 
is one of the best yet made of this excerpt. 


‘BASTIEN AND BASTIENNE’ 
RE-ISSUED IN TWO VARIATIONS 
M OZART’S pastoral comic opera in one 
act, ‘Bastien and Bastienne’, has been 
commanding special attention on the part 
of publishers in recent months with the re- 
sult that new editions of the work have just 
been brought out by the Edward B. Marks 
Music Corporation in this country and 
Paterson’s Publications in London and 
Edinburgh (New York: Carl Fischer). 

In the Marks version edited by Felix 
Guenther the English text by Olga Paul 
adheres closely to the original, the only 
changes made lying in the converting of 
tedious recitatives into animated dialogues. 
Choral arrangements of several of the solo 
numbers by Don Wilson, who has also 
supplied the stage directions, have been 
added as an appendix in order to make 
this treasurable little work available for 
choral groups that would enjoy participa- 
ting in performances of it. The edition is 
given out as the result of careful research 
work in connection with this little master- 
piece of the twelve-year-old Mozart. 

The music has been preserved just as 
faithfully in the Paterson edition apart from 
the fact that five numbers of the original 
score, like the recitative passages, have 
been omitted by the arranger, J. Michael 
Diack, who has utilized them in a little 
Uperetta entitled ‘The Boy Mozart’ instead. 
In fact, his version of ‘Bastien and Basti- 
enne’ is intended to form Part II of that 
operetta. Mr. Diack has also written the 
English libretto. 


ORGAN NOVELTIES FOR 

CHURCH AND RECITAL USE 

e= outstanding significance among the 
most recent novelties for organ pub- 

lished by the H. W. Gray Co., are a set of 

six Meditations on Communion Hymns by 

Leo Sowerby, the first book of a set of 

Twelve Hymn-Preludes, Op. 38, by Seth 

Bingham and a piece entitled ‘Pantomime’ 

by Philip James. 

Mr. Sowerby’s Meditations on Commun- 
ion Hymns are marked by chaste liturgi- 
cal style and the authority of craftsman- 
ship now familiar to this American com- 
poser’s public. They are designed to be 
played during the Office of the Holy Com- 
munion, either before or after the singing 
of the hymn or even in place of it. While 
not intended to be performed as a suite, it 
is pointed out that they may be played at 
the beginning or close of services and some 
one or even a pair of them might be used 
in recitals. Of special beauty is the fourth 
of the set, the Meditation. The others are 
based on ‘Picardy’, ‘Luise’, ‘Pange lingua’, 
‘St. Vincent’ and ‘Sacramentum unitatis’. 

Mr. Bingham’s Hymn-Preludes on Fam- 
iliar Tunes, of which the first six are con- 
tained in Set 1, at hand, should appeal 
similarly to organists as being of great 
practical usefulness and convenience. They 
may serve either as preludes, post-ludes or 
offertories, and would have a special effect- 
tiveness if used in the same service with the 
corresponding hymn, to which end the key 


in which the hymn is commonly sung has 
been retained in every case. Worked out 
with a dignified straightforwardness and 
without imposing very serious difficulties 
upon the player, they are elaborations of 
the hymn tunes, ‘Gracious Spirit, Dwell 
With Me’, ‘Rise Up, O Men of God’, ‘O 
Holy City, Seen of John’, ‘Jesus, Lover 
of My Soul’, ‘Rock of Ages, Cleft for Me’ 
and ‘Lift Up Your Heads’. 

The ‘Pantomime’ by Prof. James is an 
imaginative eight-page piece of fluidity 
changing rhythm and distinctive harmonic 
character. It shows the influence of the 
modernistic school of harmonic liberation 
more frankly than any of the composer’s 
previous work. 

Then Robert Leech Badell has made a 
decidedly effective arrangement for organ 
of the Polonaise et Double from Bach’s 
Suite No. 2 in B Minor for flute and 
strings. 


= NEW MUSIC RECEIVED « 


For Four-Part Mixed Chorus, Secular: 


‘Sing On! Sing On!, (‘My Land Forevermore’), 
by Gustay Klemm. ‘Mother’s Day’, by Stanley 
E. Saxton (J. Fischer). 

‘Finnish Lullaby’, by Selim Palmgren, arr. by 
Ralph L. Baldwin (Gray). 

‘When All the World Is Young, 
Philip Tomblings (Elkin; Galaxy). 

‘Immortality’, by Radie Britain. ‘Far Above the 
Stars Are Beaming’. by A. M. Storch, arr. by 
Ralph L. Baldwin (Schmidt). 


Lad’, by 


‘Lover’s Lament’, with Kentucky mountain 
folk melody, paraphrase by Reuel Lahmer 
(Mills). 

‘The Greedy Mouse’, by Boris Levenson. 


‘Nymphs and Shepherds’, by Henry Purcell, arr 
by W. McNaught and Max T. Krone, with altos 
divisi (Witmark). 

‘Ballad of the White Cow’, by Ernest Kanitz. 
‘This is the Garden’, by David Diamond. ‘The 
Dreamer’, by George LeRoy Lindsay, poem by 
Vachel Lindsay. ‘A Galliard’, by Johann Staden, 
arr. by George Howerton. ‘Flowers in the Val 
ley’, English folksong, arr. by Alfred White- 
head. ‘Song of the Voyager’, freely trans. by 
Walter Helfer from two French-Canadian songs. 
‘None But the Lonely Heart’, by Tchaikovsky, 
arr. by Claude MacArthur (C. Fischer). 

‘Russian Sailors’ Dance’, by Gliere, arr. by 
Henri Elkan (Elkan-Vogel). 

‘Swanee’, by George Gershwin, arr. by Wil- 
liam Stickles (Harms). 

‘It Was a Lover and His Lass’, by Montague 
F. Phillips, text by Shakespeare. ‘Wine and 
Water’, by C. S. Lang, words by Chesterton. 
‘What Sweeter Music Can We Bring?’, by 
Geoffrey Shaw. ‘Dawn’, by Montague F. Phillips 
(Novello; Gray). 

‘Away to the Dance’, Swedish folksong, arr. By 
Robert Hernried (Presser). 

‘My Spirit Sang All Day’, by 
(Oxford; C. Fischer). 

‘Chick a D.D.’, by Ralph L. Baldwin (Boston 
Music Co.). 

‘America, My Home’, by Alfred Wooler. 
‘Sounds’, by Gustav Klemm, arr. by the com- 
poser. ‘Sing Lullaby’,- by Adolf Jensen, arr. by 
Noble Cain, ‘Comrades’, Netherlands Folk tune, 
arr. by Alfred Whitehead (Oliver Ditson; Pres- 
ser). 


Gerald Finzi 


For Unison Singing, Secular: 


‘Let Us Now Praise Famous Men’, 
Galway (Oxford; C. Fischer). 

‘The Lamb’, by P. A. Browne. ‘The Robin and 
the Redbreast’ and ‘The Melancholy Pigs’, by 
Joseph Smith (Elkin; Galaxy). 

‘O Can You Play the Clarinet?’, by Douglas 
Hopkins. ‘Motherland’, by George Dyson, poem 
by William Watson, with optional descant. 
‘Sweet Baby, Sleep’, music by Gounod (Novello; 
Gray). 


by Victor 


For Three-Part Women’s Chorus, Secular: 

‘Romance’, by Debussy, arr. by Kent Gannett. 
‘Through the Silent Night’, by Rachmaninoff, 
arr, by Noble Cain. ‘Lament’, from Tchaikovski’s 
Third Symphony, choral paraphrase by Samuel 
Richards Gaines. ‘A Wealthy Lord’, from ‘The 
Seasons’ by Haydn, arr. by Gwynn S. Bement, 
with soprano solo (Oliver Ditson). 

‘The Lamb’, by P. A. Browne, words by Blake 
(Elkin; Galaxy). 

‘Hopi Indian Lullaby’, Indian folksong, har- 
monized and arr. by Boris Levenson (Gray). 

‘Let Us Wander’. from Handel’s ‘L’Allegro’, 
arr. by J. Michael Diack (Paterson; C. Fischer). 

‘Flora Gave Me Fairest Flowers’, madrigal by 
John Wilbye, arr. by H. A. Chambers (Novello; 
Gray). 


For Four-Part Men’s Chorus, Secular: 


‘Love’s Victory’, with soprano solo, by George 
J. Trinkaus. ‘Camel Bells’, by Helene Hipkins, 
arr. by Edward S. Breck (C. Fischer). 

‘Adelaide’, by Beethoven, arr. by Frank 
Scherer, with tenor solo (Gray). 

‘Mood’, by Howard S. Savage. ‘London Girl’, 
by Louise Snodgrass, arr. by Henry P. Cross 
(J. Fischer). 

‘Reveille’, by Anna Priscilla Risher (Schmidt). 


For Two-Part Chorus, Secular: 

‘Sunrise and You’, by Arthur A. Penn, arr. by 
William Stickles. ‘Tramp! Tramp! Tramp!’, by 
be Herbert, arr. by William Stickles (Wit- 
mark). 
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D'Amico, baritone, who replaced Gil Val- 
eriano, tenor, who had been announced to 
appear. Mme. Reggio offered arias from 
‘The Barber of Seville’, ‘Carmen’, ‘Don 
Corlos’, and songs in several languages. 
Mr. D’Amico’s numbers included songs by 
Denza and Tosti. Enzo Dell’Orefice was 
the accompanist. N. 


Gina Pinnera, Soprano 





Frank Chatterton at the piano. Town 
Hall, Dec. 30, evening: 
Aria, ‘Divinités du Styx’, from Alceste’ 
Gluck 
‘Auf dem Schiffe’; ‘Vorschneller Schwur’; 
od i cnk we ben teneees 5oRey Brahms 
‘Sylvelin’ ....,.6eseeecerseececeeeeeseees Sinding 
‘Mit einer Primula veris’.............+.- Grieg 
“Fiyamme ats Soleil’. .....cccccccsccsvcece Georges 
Two Arias from ‘Le Passant’: ‘Scene de la 
fleur’ and ‘Ma vie est sans _plaisirs’, 
Ilgenfritz 
Aria, ‘Pace mio Dio’, from ‘La Forza del 
_D és ckcenieeen Verdi 
..-Charles Haubiel 
Grace L. Austin 
‘Lad Si Mine’...........Margaret M. Parslow 
GNGE en escdncb does vcscnnstass Seneca Pierce 
‘Dalmatian Lullaby’....... Mildred C. Turner 
‘Sometimes’ ...........- Madeleine C. Walther 
‘Revelations’; ‘Why?’..William A. Schroeder 


‘The Lord Has Given Me a Song’. 
Jessie Moore Wise 
‘I Made My Love Into a Song’..Harold Henry 
Liebestod’, from ‘Tristan und Isolde’ 
Wagner 
In planning the program of her annual 
recital at Town Hall Gina Pinnera again 
followed the pattern she had consistently 
adopted in all her previous concerts of re- 
cent years in including a generous repre- 
sentation of operatic excerpts and devoting 
liberal space to the new, or newer, songs 
of American composers. One of the best 
of the ten of these offered on this occasion 
was Grace Leadenham Austin’s ‘Rain’. 
Mme. Pinnera’s full- bodied dramatic so- 
prano voice, though not consistently in its 
best condition at this concert, came into 
its own gradually as the initial constraint 
wore off and the singer warmed to her 
task. The Georges ‘Hymn to the Sun’ 
was sung with breadth of style and the two 
arias from the Ilgenfritz opera, “Le Pas- 
sant’, for which the composer presided at 
the piano, showed the better qualities of 
her upper voice to advantage. 
Mme, Pinnera’s finest achievement from 
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LET IT BE FORGOTTEN 
by John Sacco 
(high and low) 


WITNESS 
by Hall Johnson 
(high and medium)  60¢ 


THE HILLS OF HOME 
by Oscar J. Fox 
(high and medium high, 
medium low and low) 50¢ 
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the standpoint of the display of opulent tone 
and operatic sweep of style was her sing- 
ing of the ‘Pace mio Dio’ aria from ‘La 
Forza del Destino’. In other instances the 
voice was less securely placed and there 
was a tendency to drive the highest tones 
too hard, at the expense of their lustre. 
All the American songs found in her a 
sympathetic and convincing interpreter. 
Mr. Chatterton was an efficient collabora- 
tor at the piano. 1 C. 


Beniamino Riccio, Baritone 


Beniamino Riccio, baritone, who made a 
debut here in 1926, appeared in Carnegie 
Hall on the afternoon of Dec. 28, with 
Rudolph Cruen at the piano. Mr. Riccio 
offered arias from “The Marriage of Fig- 
aro’ and ‘A Masked Ball’ as well as song 
groups. In spite of considerable stage 
‘manner” the singer was at his best in 
Russian songs by Rubinstein, Mussorgsky, 
Rachmaninoff and Gretchaninoff. His 
audience was moved to considerable en- 
thusiasm by much of his singing. 


Charles Everett, Tenor 


Charles Everett, Negro tertor, who loyal- 
ly specializes in music by composers of 
his own race, gave a recital’ in the Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall on the afternoon 
of Dec. 28, before an audience that listened 
with attention. Although some of the pro- 
gram was over-sentimental, much of it was 
serious and interesting. Arrangements and 
original compositions by Henry T. Bur- 
leigh figured largely and there were also 
works by Turner Layton, Blanche K. 
Thomas, Rosemond Johnson, Will Marion 
Cooke, Florence Price and others. D. 


Raymond Ross, Baritone 

With Alice Wightman at the piano, Ray- 
mond Ross, baritone, gave a “recital in- 
time” in the Barbizon-Plaza Salon de 
Musique on the afternoon of Dec. 7. Mr. 
Ross’s program included a group of Schu- 
bert songs, one in French by Gretchani- 
noff, Luparc and Fourdrain, a group in 
English. Following the intermission there 
was a group of Folk songs from various 
sources, and a final group by Falla. N. 


Suzari Marionettes Give Holiday Shows 


The Concert Theater presented the Su- 
zari Marionetes in a double bill of lively 
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Martha Graham Presents New Dance 
Work 


“Squabble and scuffle’, both domestic 
and cosmic, form the theme of Martha Gra- 
ham’s newest work, ‘Punch and The Judy’, 
which had its New York premiere at the 
Concert Theatre on the evening of Dec. 
28 in a program which opened with ‘El 
Penitente’ and closed with ‘Letter to the 
World”, ‘Punch and The Judy’ is princi- 
pally concerned with the problem of man 
and woman, especially when home and 
hearth begin to pall. Three impressive 
Fates, Victorian in costume but Greek in 
aspiration, set the action in motion in the 
form of a fugue. The Judy, who well de- 
serves the epithet “The”, soliloquizes. 
Punch, an errant extravert, shows off. The 
Child enters and trouble starts. Punch se- 
duces Pretty Polly, The Judy rages, takes 
refuge in a dream world symbolized by Pe- 
gasus and appeals to three Heroes, in the 
form of a Soldier, a Scout and a High- 
wayman. A gay and scrambled allegory of 
justice and human frailty brings the piece 
back to the beginning and the Fates ask: 
“Shall we begin again?” 

‘Punch and The Judy’ is masterly the- 
atre in every detail. Charlotte Trow- 
bridge’s costumes are exactly right; Arch 
Lauterer’s set is one of the finest that 


Miss Graham has had in many seasons ; 
and Robert McBride’s score is witty. The 
Judy is a fascinating character as Miss 
Graham dances here, completely feminine 
in her rages and humors. Erick Hawkins 
as Punch has his most brilliant and suc- 


puppet shows from Dec, 25 to Jan. 4. Pro- 
kofieff’s ‘Peter and the Wolf’, accompanied 
by records, amused young audiences in the 
puppet version. The Bird was more be 
lievable than in ballet performances and 
the Wolf proved almost too convincing to 
the imaginative onlookers, who were much 
more interested in the running commentary 
than in the admirable score. The ambi 
tious career of the young ‘Buffalo Bill’ 


Cody was also depicted with skillfully 
manipulated marionettes. Uncle Don, 
familiar to young radio fans, entertained 


with songs and informal talk. Everyone 
seemed to have a good time. M. 


Juliet Shaw and Myron Szandrowsky 
(Debuts) 

Juliet Shaw, thereminist, and Myron 
Szandrowsky, baritone, made their local de- 
buts in the Concert Theater on the evening 
of Dec. 13. Miss Shaw offered her own 
arrangement of Beethoven’s ‘Moonlight’ 
Sonata, and works by Ravel, Debussy and 
others. Mr. Szandrowsky was heard in 
arias from Peri’s ‘Orfeo’ and Verdi’s ‘A 
Masked Ball’ as well as songs by Rachman- 
inoff, Torelli, Tchaikovsky and others. The 
two artists closed the program with the 
Bach-Gounod ‘Ave Maria’, Strauss’s ‘Mor- 
gen’ and Massenet’s Elégie’. George Schick 
was accompanist for Miss Shaw and Edwin 
McArthur for Mr. Szandrowsky. D. 


Bogumil Sykora, ‘Cellist; Irakli 
Orbeliani, Pianist 

Bogumil Sykora, ’cellist, and Irakli Or- 
beliani, pianist, both of whom have been 
heard numerous times before in New York, 
appeared in the recital hall of the Barbizon 
Hotel on the evening of Dec. 16. The pro- 
gram included Beethoven’s Sonata in A, 
Op. 69; a group by Scriabin and Chopin 
played by Mr. Orbeliani, one by Tchai- 
kovsky, Granados and Sykora played by 
Mr. Sykora, and concluded with Chopin's 
Introduction and Polonaise, Op. 3, for 
‘cello and piano. N. 


Lorraine Finley Writes Own Texts for 
Music 

A series of songs and choral works 

recently published with English texts by 

Lorraine Noel Finley reveals that the 

lyricist, unlike most of her confréres, 


cessful role and he dances and mimes it 
to the hilt. Jean Erdman recites excerpts 
from Gordon Craig’s ‘Tom Fool’ pro- 
logues admirably, and her sister Fates are 
Ethel Butler and Jane Dudley. The pro- 
logue danced by these three beldames is 
one of the most delightful episodes in the 
work, Merce Cunningham’s Pegasus had 
feathery lightness and Nina Fonaroff’s 
Child was so good that it made one shiver 
with apprehension at meeting one of that 
sort in real life. Pearl Lack made Pretty 
Polly convincingly sweet and dumb and the 
Three Heroes, vastly improved choreog- 
raphically since Bennington, were well 
portrayed by Sasha Liebich, David Zell- 
mer and David Campbell. 

‘El Penitente’ grows more moving each 
time that one sees it. But the climax of 
the evening was Miss Graham's over- 
whelming ‘Letter to the World’ in which 
she was, if anything, more radiant than 
ever. This is a work which is inexhausti- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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has the advantage of being a musician 
herself. To this undoubtedly is largely 
due the fact that not only are her poems 
expressed with subtle choice of the most 
apt and musical words but at the same 
time they are so fashioned that the syl- 
lables and the vowel sounds fit the music 
with an appropriateness from the mu- 
sically euphonious standpoint rarely 
found in English versions of foreign 
texts. Among these recent pubiications 
with English versions of foreign texts 
made by Miss Finley are new editions 
of Fauré’s ‘Fleur jetée’ and ‘Nell’ and 
Liszt’s ‘Comment, disaient-ils ?? and two 
new choruses by Gretchaninoff, ‘A 
Poet’s Monument’ and ‘Hymn to the 
Virgin’. And, in addition, she has sup- 
plied excellent original poems for three 
songs with music by Victor Herbert, 
‘Day Is Here’, ‘Exile’s Haven’ and ‘The 
River Song’. These are all publications 
of G. Schirmer, Inc. C 





Wood Hill Completes Music Play 


M. Wood Hill composer, has just 
completed ‘The Rose and The Ring’ a 
music play in two acts and a prologue 
from the satire by Thackeray, with 
libretto by Dorothy Coit. Miss Coit 
and Mrs. Wood Hill collaborated on 
the ballet ‘Pinocchio’ which was wide- 
ly presented for four consecutive years. 
M. Wood Hill has recently written and 
has now ready for production, a ballet 
pantomime based on a poem by Oscar 


Wilde. 





AMP Adds New Catalogues 

Associated Music Publishers, Inc., an- 
nounces that the publications of Arrow 
Music Press, Inc., and Cos Cob Press, 
Inc., have been added to the repertoire 
of copyrights which may be broadcast 
exclusively under the AMP license. 
American classical composers repre- 
sented include Aaron Copland, Walter 
Piston, Roger Sessions, Virgil Thomson, 
Charles Ives and others. 


PLAIN. ‘CHANT 
AMERICA 


For Baritone Voice 
with accompaniment 


by William Grant Still 
Price . . . $1.25 
“PLAIN -CHANT for AMERICA 


is a work of unusual beauty presenting 
program possibilities not to be overlooked 
at the moment. The timeliness of this 
stirring text with its rich musical setting 
adapts it particularly for inclusion on con- 
cert hall and other programs during the 
current season, 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 
119 West 40TH Sr. 
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JUST PUBLISHED— 
FOR 


J. S. Bach—C. le Fleming 
“Schafe kénnen sicher weiden" 


J. S. Bach—C. ie Fleming 
“Wachet auf, ruft us die Stimme" 
(Sleepers wake) 


says—“'T 
by the arranger.”’ 





CHESTER’S OF LONDON : 


PIANO SOLO 
(Flocks may graze secure)... 


Re RE a a scssiis 9 cane haanlpeeene 


Erie Blom writing in the Birmingham Post on C. le Fleming's arrangement of ‘‘Schafe konnen sicher weiden’’ 
he most absolut ooty beautiful o_o with which | am aeeeees. The aria sheuld be in every 
pianists’ library. The lovely pastoral quality of the original accompaniment has been eaught very successfully 


J. & W. CHESTER, Ltd. 


11, Great Marlborough Street, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Greensboro Attends Smetana Opera 





Paul Oncley Conducts Produc- 
tion Sponsored by Euterpe 
Club to Train Singers — Clif- 
ford Bair Directs Work 


GrREENsBorO, N. C., Jan. 1.—One 
hundred and fifty people from many 
sections of the state of North Carolina 
were brought together in the production 
of Smetana’s opera, ‘The Bartered 
Bride’, in Aycock Auditorium recently. 

Taking part in the “people’s opera” 
were the Little Theater group from 
Winston-Salem, the Woman’s College 
Dance group and Band, and musically 
talented individuals. Paul Oncley, head 
of the voice department at Woman’s 
College, was the conductor; Clifford 
Bair, head of voice department, Salem 
College, the stage director. Mr. Bair 
is a former member of the Chicago 
Opera Company, and one of the foun- 
ders of the Mozart Festival held each 
Summer in Asheville. 

Sponsored by the local Euterpe Club, 
the opera was given to provide training 
to Carolina singers in opera dramatics, 
and to give to North Carolina audiences 
an opportunity to hear an opera in Eng- 
lish. The afternoon performance, given 
especially for school children, was in- 
cluded on their junior concert series. 

District Clubs Meet 

The six districts of the North Caro- 
lina Federation of Music Clubs con- 
cluded their annual meetings on Nov. 
22 with the meeting of the Western 


Participants in the 
Performance of ‘The 
Bartered Bride’ 
Were (Left to 
Right): Margaret 
Bagby, Marie; Dur- 
ward King, Jenik; 
Jack Houts, Kezal; 
Francis Smathers, 
Ludmilla; Rex Cos- 
ton, Micha, and 
Catherine Johnson, 
Hata 


District at Brevard. According to Mrs. 
Maurice Honigman, of Gastonia, presi- 
dent of the State Federation, the largest 
number of federated club members in 
the forty-four-year history of the or- 
ganization, attended the annual meet- 
ings. 

Again this year, the Federation will 
sponsor the North Carolina Composers’ 
Contest. All manuscripts must reach 
Dr. Ruth Hannas, Woman’s College, 
Greensboro by Jan. 30. 

The cast included: 


Marie, Amelia 
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Hall Cardwell; Jenik, Durward King; 
Kezal, a marriage broker, Jack Houts; 
Ludmilla, mother of Marie, Doris Mar- 
shall; Krushina, peasant, father of Ma- 
rie, J. B. Hensley; Vashek, Clifford 
Bair; Hata, mother of Vashek, Louise 
Norris; Micha, rich landowner, father 
of Vashek, William Gossard; The 
Ringmaster, Wade Kountz; Esmeralda, 
member of a travelling circus, Jane 
Frazier; The Indian, Wendell Tesh. 
EvELYN CAVILEER 





DUO-PIANISTS ASSIST 
ITURBI IN ROCHESTER 





Gaby and Robert Casadesus Play with 
Philharmonic in Works by 
Mozart and Soloist 


Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 5—The Ro- 
chester Philharmonic, José Iturbi, musi- 
cal director, was heard at the Eastman 
Theater on Dec. 18, under the auspices 
of the Rochester Civic Music Associa- 
tion, in a brilliant concert, assisted by 
Gaby and Robert Casadesus, duo-pian- 
ists. 

The program comprised Brahms’s 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn; 
Concerto for piano and orchestra in D 
by Mozart, played by Mr. Casadesus; 
Mr. Casadesus’s own Concerto for two 
pianos and orchestra played by Mrs. 
Casadesus and himself; and Strauss’s 
tone poem ‘Don Juan’. The large audi- 
ence expressed enthusiasm over the two 
pianists. Mr. Casadesus after his Con- 
certo, and both he and Mrs. Casadesus 
after the two-piano Concerto, responded 
with encores, which delighted the audi- 
ence. M. E. W. 





Rhode Island WPA Symphony Has 
Guest Conductor 


PROVIDENCE, JAN. 5.—The sixth con- 
cert of the Sunday evening series of the 
Rhode Island WPA Symphony under 
the auspices of the State Department of 
Social Welfare had Robert Lawrence 
as guest conductor, at the Gilbert Junior 
High School on Dec. 14. On Dec. 18, 
the Orchestra played at the U. S. Naval 
Air Station at Quonset Point, R. I. 
Edouard Caffier, regular conductor, was 
back on the stand. The R. I. Band 
Masters’ Association sponsored the 
Fourth Annual Concert by the All 
Rhode Island Junior and Senior High 
School Bands in the Auditorium of 
Hope Street High School, Providence, 
on Dec. 6. A.R.C. 


PROVIDENCE HEARS 
CHAMBER ENSEMBLE 


Musical Art Quartet Plays— 
Local Organizations Give 
Interesting Programs 


PROVIDENCE, Jan. 5.—The second half 
of the chamber series by the Musical 
Art Quartet at the School of Design 
opened on Dec. 14 in the Auditorium. 
The Tchaikovsky Quartet, Op. 2; Schu- 
mann’s Quintet for piano and strings, 
in which Frank Sheridan gave artistic 
assistance; Debussy’s ‘Clair de Lune’; 
Gilbert’s ‘Arabesque in G’; and Grain- 
ger’s ‘Molly on the Shore’ were played. 
On Dec. 15 Mozart’s Quartet in B Flat 
(K.458) and Ravel’s Quartet in F re- 
ceived polished performances; and on 
Dec. 16 Mozart’s Quintet in G Minor 
(K. 515) and Schubert’s Quartet in D 
Minor were tellingly revealed. The pro- 
gram of Dec. 17 brought forth Brahms’s 
Sextet in B Flat, Op. 18, and Dvorak’s 
Sextet in A, Op. 48. At the conclud- 
ing concert on Dec. 18 Mr. Sheridan 
again collaborated at the piano in the 
playing of Brahms’s Quartet in G Minor, 
Op. 25, and in the Quintet of Franck. 
As in past seasons, the community has 
felt itself fortunate to have this series. 

A charming program adapted to the 
holiday season was given by the Trapp 
Family before the Community Concert 
Association membership in the Metro- 
politan on Dec. 16. Luigi Vellucci, 
tenor, assisted by Beatrice Ward, ac- 
companist, gave a recital in Churchill 
House on Nov. 24. Leonard Pennario, 
youthful pianist, was heard in recital in 
Rogers High School, Newport, on Nov. 
21. The Westerly Cooperative Con- 
cert Association has heard the Platoff 
Don Cossack Choir and Moissaye Bog- 
uslawski, pianist, this season. 

The YMCA Oratorio Society under 
the baton of William Deroin gave Han- 
del’s ‘Messiah’ in the Auditorium of the 
School of Design on Dec. 10. 

Elsie Lovell Hankins, contralto, was 
soloist at the first of the concerts by the 
University Glee Club given in the Au- 
ditorium of the School of Design on 
Dec. 12. Arthur Fiedler conducted the 
chorus, beginning his second season in 
that position and opening the thirty- 
first year of the club. Beatrice Roberts 
was accompanist for the soloist and 
Lawrence Apgar the club. 

ARLAN R. CooLinGE 
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SEVITZKY OFFERS 
VAN VACTOR ‘CREDO’ 


Indianapolis Symphony Gives 
Premiere of Music to Text 
by Booth Tarkington 


INDIANAPOLIS, INbD., Jan. 4.—An ex- 
traordinary program marking a signifi- 
cant milestone in the history of the In- 
dianapolis Symphony was the one pre- 
sented at the fourth pair of subscribed 
concerts on Dec. 19-20, featuring the 
world premiere of a work for chorus, 
contralto, organ and orchestra, ‘Credo’, 
with a text by Booth Tarkington, scored 
for full orchestra by David Van Vactor 
and commissioned by Fabien Sevitzky. 
Also, in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Anton Dvor- 
ak, two works, the ‘Carneval Overture’ 
and the ‘New World Symphony’, and 
the solo works sung by the assisting art- 
ist, Hertha Glaz, contralto, were given. 
The Dvorak numbers were played with 
crispness and assurance. 

The ‘Credo’ in text is a masterpiece 
and a timely contribution to poetry of 
today. Since Mr. Tarkington is an In- 
dianapolitan the work aroused unusual 
interest. The author was present at the 
matinee concert and Mr. Sevitzky asked 
him to stand up to receive the hearty 
applause. As for the musical setting 
which Mr. Van Vactor completed as 
recently as Nov. 17, it is in contempo- 
rary idiom and emphasizes the text in a 
striking manner. The opening measures 
hold an undercurrent of gloom, marked 


sone ennneneinnnnt 


HART HOUSE QUARTET 
APPEARS IN TORONTO 


Chamber Ensemble Gives Fourth 
Concert of Season—Draper 
and Adler Perform 

Toronto, CANADA, Jan. 5.—The 
Hart House Quartet, James Levey, first 
violin; Adolphe Koldofsky, second vio- 
lin; Allard de Ridder, viola, and Boris 
Hambourg, ‘cello, gave its fourth and 
last concert of 1941 in the Hart House 
Theatre on Dec. 10. . 

The program opened with one of 
Mozart’s earliest compositions: Quartet 
in C (K. 465). This was followed by 
the same composer’s Quintet in G, K. 
516, in which the Quartet was assisted 
by Cecil Figelski, violist. 

The final work was Brahms’s Sextet 
in G, Op. 36, the assisting artists being 
Mr. Figelski and Leo Smith, ’cellist. 

Paul Draper, dancer, and Larry Ad- 
ler, harmonica player, gave a first re- 
cital in Massey Hall on Dec. 10. The 
two young artists soon disarmed the 
large audience and for nearly three 
hours they entertained with their tech- 
nique and art. 

Mr. Draper’s interpretation of music 
by Scarlatti, Handel, Thomas and Bach 
revealed a new form of solo ballet danc- 
ing, and Larry Adler did some of his 
most interesting harmonica playing 
when he used Vivaldi, Kreisler, Debus- 
sy and Gershwin to display his virtu- 
osity. 

J. Calvin Jackson was an accompan- 
ist of merit and a musician in his own 
right. 

The Women’s Musical Club presented 
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by the deep sounds of a gong. The 
opening words, “Where is the peace on 
earth or goodwill of men?” clearly in- 
toned, were sung very effectively by the 
symphonic choir, which had been re- 
hearsed by its director, Elmer A. Stef- 
fen. In the first Andante Maestoso the 
four voices sing the same melody in the 
manner of a fugue; in the second An- 
dante one hears the solo melody, “Gath- 
er together and sing once more, ancient- 
ly chanting”, and the final Allegro Mae- 
stoso e Marcato brings jubilant ‘Halle- 
lujahs’ after florid passages allotted to 
the soloist. The Symphonic choir sang 


TE Te 


a Ten Piano Ensemble with Mona 
Bates, conductor, at its annual open con- 
cert in Massey Hall on Dec. 4. The 
proceeds were in aid of the Canadian 
Red Cross. 

Rosert H. Roperts 


TORONTO ATTENDS 
MOZART PROGRAMS 


Symphony Under MacMillan and 
Conservatory Choir Give 
Anniversary Concerts 


Toronto, Jan. 3.—Music by Mozart 
featured the regular subscription con- 
cert of the Toronto Symphony in Mas- 
sey Hall on Dec. 9. Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan conducted the orchestra in a 
spirited playing of two familiar over- 
tures: Those to ‘Don Giovanni’ and 
‘Cosi Fan Tutte’. 

Of especial interest was the exhilirat- 
ing and vital reading of the less familiar 
Symphonie Concertante for violin, viola 
and orchestra and a group of eight 
Country Dances selected and arranged 
by Fritz Steinbach. The closing num- 
ber was the majestic Concerto No. 5 
in E Flat, Op. 73, ‘The Emperor’ by 
Beethoven. The guest artist was Ernest 
Seitz, pianist. Mr. Seitz won a triumph 
by his masterful performance. The 
capacity audience gave the guest artist, 
conductor and orchestra a prolonged 
ovation. 

Commemorating the 150th anniver- 
sary of the death of Mozart, the 
‘Requiem Mass’ of the composer was 
given in Convocation Hall, University 
of Toronto, on Dec. 5, by the Conserva- 








Frank Fitch, Jr. 


Booth Tarkington, 
the Author of 
‘Credo’ (Right), 
Fabien Sevitzky 
(Left), Conductor, 
and Hertha Glaz, 
Who Was Soloist 
in the Work 


excellently, with a 
precision of attack and 
warm tonal quality. 
Mr. Sevitzky gave a 
triumphant reading of 
the work. Clarence EI- 
bert was at the organ. 

For her solos Miss 
Glaz sang two popu- 
lar operatic arias, ‘My 
Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice’ from  Saint- 
Saens’s ‘Samson and Delilah’ and the 
‘Habanera’ from Bizet’s ‘Carmen’. Her 
voice was of a rich quality but the Saint- 
Saéns aria suffered from faulty intona- 
tion. In the ‘Credo’ she was faced with 
the difficult task of projecting her voice 
to a range which exceeded that of a 
mezzo-soprano, but her innate musician- 
ship conquered this obstacle. 

Mr. Sevitzky in his speech at the 
close of program said that he hoped 
every symphony orchestra in the coun- 
try would recognize this work and play 
it at least once a year. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 


tory Choir, musicians of the Toronto 
Symphony and soloists under the direc- 
tion of Sir Ernest. 

Rosert H. Roperts 





Adler and Draper Touring 


Paul Draper, the tap dancer, and 
Larry Adler, harmonica virtuoso, who 
made their New York debut as a con- 
cert attraction in a joint recital in Car- 
negie Hall on Dec. 28, opened their 
Fall concert tour in Philadelphia on 
Nov. 21, and among the cities in which 
they appeared are: Richmond and 
Fredericksburg, Va., Maplewood, N. J., 
Battle Creek, Mich., Minneapolis, Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, LaCrosse, Wis., Tor- 
onto and Bridgeport and Hartford, 
Conn. The Metropolitan Musical Bur- 
eau will book this new team for a 
nationwide tour next season. 





Germaine Leroux Plays in Carmel 

CaRMEL, Jan. 5.—Germaine Leroux, 
pianist, was presented in the Sunset 
Auditorium on the evening of Dec. 8 by 
the Carmel Music Society. She played 
a taxing program which included works 
by Scarlatti, Mozart, Schumann and 
Brahms on the first half. A French 
group after the intermission included 
compositions by Ravel, Chabrier and 
Debussy. Several encores were added 
at the insistence of the large audience 
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INDIANAPOLIS HEARS 
CHRISTMAS CONCERT 


Jordan Conservatory Forces 
Led by Sevitzky Present 
It as Gift to City 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 2.—The Ar- 
thur Jordan Conservatory of Music in 
its annual Christmas Concert, a gift to 
the city, presented the conservatory 
orchestra and soloists, Fabien Sevitzky, 
conductor, on Dec. 11 at the Murat The- 
ater. 

A program of the 
literature was well 
eighty-five students, supported by a 
number of first desk men of the In- 
dianapolis Symphony, and members of 
the faculty. Following the stirring open- 
ing of ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ the 
program progressed with Weber’s beau- 
tiful Overture to ‘Oberon’, Schubert's 
‘Rosamunde’ ballet music, Mozart’s 
Concerto in D Minor for piano, of 
which the first movement was heard, 
with John Detroy as soloist, conducted 
by Leon Zawisza; The Mozart-Beethov- 
en Variations on ‘La ci darem la mano’ 
with Harriet Peacock, flute, and Patri- 
cia Rheinhardt, English Horn, playing 
the duet with James Hosmer, conduct- 
ing; Crist’s ‘Hymn to Nefertiti’, com- 
memorating the 125th anniversary of 
Indiana’s Statehood (the composer is a 
native Indianian), and as a Finale the 
Allegro con fuoco from the Symphony 
No. 4 by Tchaikovsky. 

The three soloists acquitted them- 
selves in a manner to merit the audi- 
ence’s continued applause. During the 
evening Mr. Sevitzky spoke informally, 
asking the audience to contribute to the 
scholarship fund which would enable 
talented pupils to further their studies, 
telling them they should drop their 
money in the boxes in-the lobby. After 
the final number the audience remained 
until Mr. Sevitzky granted two extras, 
the ‘Blue Danube’ waltz, and as an ex- 
citing finale Sousa’s ‘Stars and Stripes’. 
It was a party evening with Mr. Sevitzky 
as genial host. 





best orchestral 
played by about 





PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 
Virginia Pemberton Appears in Opera 
Cuicaco, Jan. 5—Virginia Pember- 
ton, soprano, who has appeared with 
many of the outstanding opera com- 
panies of the country, including the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, recent- 
ly appeared with the Columbia Opera 
Company in Baltimore, Md., as Vio- 
letta in Verdi’s ‘La Traviata’. Miss 
Pemberton repeated her success with 
the same company in Montreal, Canada, 
and is scheduled for appearances in 
Richmond, Va., and Toronto, Canada, 
in the same role, as well as Desdemona 
in ‘Otello’ and Juliet in ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ with the same organization in the 

near future. M. M. 





A version of Mozart’s “The Magic 
Flute’, entitled ‘Papageno’ and intended 
for school children, has been given with 
success in England. 
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THREE GROUPS SPONSOR 
CONTEST FOR VIOLINISTS 





National Music Clubs, Juilliard and NBC 

Offer Winner a Year’s Scholarship 

at Music School 

A contest to select a violinist between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-two for a 
year’s scholarship at the Juilliard School of 
Music is being sponsored jointly by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, the 
National Broadcasting Company and the 
Juilliard School of Music. 

State and district winners to’ compete 
for the national prize will he selected 
through the mechanism already set up for 
three scholarships in strings for the Berk- 
shire Music Centre Summer school, Ruth 
M. Ferry of New Haven, National Chair- 
man of Young Artist Auditions. Eastern 
and Central Region winners for the Juil- 
liard Contest will be chosen at the same 
time as the Berkshire winners through au- 
ditions held in New York on March 13 
and Chicago on March 23. A _ separate 
audition with separate judges will be set 
up for Juilliard contestants in the Western 
Region with date and place to be an- 
nounced later. 

The three Juilliard finalists will’ then 
compete in air auditions over a National 
Broadcasting Company network, with 
judges jointly selected by NBC, Juilliard 
and the National Federation of Music 
Clubs listening in, and the winner of the 
air auditions will receive a full year’s tui- 
tion at Juilliard with the National Broad- 
casting Company meeting the student's 
living expenses. 

The Berkshire string contests involve all 
stringed instruments. The Juilliard con- 
test is for violin alone, and is prompted by 
a shortage of violin students which has 
been noted in all parts of the country. 
Competitors in the Berkshire contest will 
range in age from seventeen to thirty. 

State and district auditions will be com- 
bined with those in the Berkshire String 
Contest, the state contests being held be- 
tween Feb. 1 and 15 and the district audi- 
tions between Feb. 20 and March 6. 


Rubinstein Works Played at Juilliard 


A program of compositions by Beryl 
Rubinstein was given at the Juilliard Grad- 
uate School recently. Those taking part 
included Betty Meyne and Walter Schoene- 
weis, pianists, both students at the graduate 
school. The program included a Concerto 
in C; Sonatine and Suite for two pianos. 
At a student recital at the school, those 
participating were Jack Chaikin, pianist; 
Carol Brice, contralto; Eleanor Gough, 
pianist; Arthur Marcus, pianist; Paule 
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and Herbert Blaymen, 


Bailly, pianist, 
clarinetist. 


‘THE GONDOLIERS’ GIVEN 
BY JUILLIARD FORCES 








Albert Stoessel Conduct Gilbert and 
Sullivan Work with Alternating 
Casts Participating 
The opera department of the Juilliard 
School of Music presented four per- 
formances of “The Gondoliers’ by Gil- 
bert and Sullivan 
on Dec. 10, 11, 12 
and 13 in the Con- 
cert Hall of the 
School. The cast 
on the second eve- 
ning (alternating 
casts were. em- 
ployed) included 
Delbert Sterrett 


Smith in the title 
roles of Marco and 
Giuseppe, Carolin 
Whittingham and 
Betty Myers as 
their wives, and 
Francis Barnard as 
Nelson Magill as the the Duke of Plaza- 
Duke and Mary Toro. Albert Stoes- 
Frances Lehnerts as sel conducted and 
the Duchess of Plaza- Alfredo Valenti 

Toro had charge of stage 

direction. 

Although this was said to be the Juil- 
liard’s first Gilbert and Sullivan produc- 
tion, Mr. Stoessel and Mr. Valenti have 
offered Savoy opera in recent Summers 
at Chautauqua. This was a well coordi- 
nated performance offering effective 
characterizations and some good sing- 
ing. The instrumental score was ex- 
ceedingly well played by the school or- 
chestra. Other leading roles were sung 
by Robert Bernauer as the Grand In- 
quisitor, Mary Frances Lehnerts as the 
Duchess, Edith Steinkraus as Casilsa 
and Richard Manning as Luiz. Greg- 
ory Ashman was chorus master and 
Frederick J. Kiesler designed the set- 
tings. 

Students Recitals Given at Institute 

of Musical Art 

Among students at the Institute of Mu- 
sical Art appearing in concerts recently 
have been Beverly Carr, Harry Kondaks, 
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pianists; Aldo Simonelli, clarinetist ; 
Thomas Lenese, violist, and Ruth Krieger, 
‘cellist, who gave a program of chamber 
music in the recital hall. On Dec. 12 were 
heard Elizabeth Scott and Wilma Reed, 
pianists; Mary Milner, soprano, and Mr. 
Kondaks. 


NEW SCHOOL WILL GIVE 
COURSES IN JAZZ STUDY 








Belgian and British Authorities Will 
Lecture—Musicians to Take Part 
in Fifteen Weeks’ Course 


What is believed to be the first attempt 
to treat jazz as a subject of serious study 
will begin at the New York School for 
Social Research as a fifteen weeks course 
on Reb. 4. The course will be headed by 
Rebert Goffin, Belgian swing critic, assisted 
by Leonard Feather, English composer and 
journalist. .A number of jazz artists will 
including Benny 
Goddman;* AftiesShaw,. W. C. Handy, Ben- 
Among ‘thes special topics to be treated 
The Blues; 
The Negroes Who 
White Jazz; 
Chi- 


Ragtime; “Black Jazz; 
Made’ Jazz; Jazz in Europe; 
Louis Armstrong; Duke Ellingtow; 
cago Musicians; Boogie-Woogie; etc. 
Mr. Goffin is by profession a criminal 
lawyer and has written books on a wide 
variety of subjects. He is at present editor 
of ‘La Voix de France’ in New York. 
Mr. Feather, before coming to this 
country was a contributor to English news- 
papers as well as special music publications. 
He is a writer of lyrics, music and arrange- 
ments. 
Opera Scenes in Experimental Style 





A program of excerpts from operas was 
given by members of the Voge Opera 
Group, Harry H. Voge, director, at Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall on the evening 
of Jan. 4. The various scenes were given 
in experimental style, without scenery or 
costumes, by way of offering the audience 
an opportunity to observe one of the steps 
in the preparation of young singers for the 
operatic stage. 

The excerpts were from ‘Don Giovanni’, 
‘Bastien and Bastienue’, ‘Le Nozze di 
Figaro’, ‘La Boheme’, ‘Madama Butterfly’, 
‘Der Freischiitz’, ‘Rigoletto’, ‘Simon Boc- 
canegra’, ‘La Serva Padrona’ and Coffey’s 
‘The Devil to Pay’ (with new music by 
Otto Seyfert). The young singers partici- 
pating were Norma Sabel, Inge Borg, 
Rudya Lhyn, Alois Poranski, John Bayer, 
Henry Kulkman and George Nason. The 
uncommonly capable accompanist at the 
piano was Ernest Lewis. c. 





Ruth Shaffner Sings at Musicale 
in Haubiel Studio 


Ruth Shaffner, soprano, was recently 
heard at the studio of Charles Haubiel in 
a program of American compositions. 
Other artists were the Kraueter String 
Quartet, with Willard MacGregor pianist. 
Miss Shaffner offered two groups of songs. 
the first being by Ethel Glenn Hier and 
Augusta Tollefson, and the second includ- 
ing a new song by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
just published, and dedicated to Miss Shaff- 
ner, “Though I Take the Wings of the 
Morning’. It had to be repeated. The sec- 
ond number in this group was a new song 
in manuscript by Mr. Haubiel, ‘What is 
Life’?, which Miss Shaffner sang with the 
composer at the piano. It was also very 
well received. 





Moriz Rosenthal Honored by Pupils 
of Mme. Rosenthal 


Following the custom inaugurated last 
season, pupils of Mme. Hedwig Rosenthal, 
wife of the distinguished pianist, Moriz 
Rosenthal, honored the pianist’s seventy- 
ninth birthday on Dec. 19, by a recital in 
the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall. 





Derrfuss Pupils Fill Engagements 


Cuicaco, Jan. 5.—Clara Strickland, Carol 
Hinchcliffe, Sylvia Neutout and Fred Mil- 
ler, pupils of Mme. Dorothea Derrfuss, 


have just completed a four-weeks’ engage- 
ment as soloists with the Kublick Light 
Opera Company. 


Fred Miller, tenor, has 








Mona Paulee and Her Teachers Meet in Front 
of the Metropolitan Opera, Where the Con- 
tralto Made Her Debut. John Patton Flew 
from Los Angeles. Richard Cummings Is of 
New York 


CTO eC 


been engaged as soloist for the choir of 
Holy Name Cathedral. Miss Strickland, 
who is solo soprano in the choir of St. 
Paul’s Evangelical Church, sang the solo 
portions of the ‘Messiah’ at Englewood 
Methodist Church on Dec. 21. 
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| New York Studios 





Artist pupils from the New York studios 
of Rhea Silberta continue active in con- 
cert, recital and on the radio. John Hardt, 
baritone, sang in the Town Hall with the 
Bach Circle on Dec. 1, and on Dec. 14, was 
heard in the ‘Messiah’ at Great Neck. 
Nora Hellen, soprano, gave her first New 
York recital in the Town Hall, Dec. 3, 
and recently was soloist at the Welsh 
Church. Suzanne Sten, mezzo-soprano, 
has returned from an extensive concert 
tour which began in October with an ap- 
pearance as Octavian in ‘Der Rosenkava- 
lier’ with the Pittsburgh Symphony. John 
Duggan, tenor, has completed a long term 
contract with WOR and now has been 
selected as featured tenor soloist with the 
new Raymond Paige Orchestra. Mascha 
Benya, coloratura-soprano, includes among 
her recent appearances in Boston, Cleve- 
land, Washington, Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh. 

* * * 

George Fuller, baritone, pupil of Ruth 
Shaffner, has become a member of the 
Downtown Glee Club. Betty Jane Knight, 
soprano, gave a recital in Carmel, N. Y., 
and will shortly be heard in recital in New 
York with Patricia Yates, harpist, assist- 
ing. Jane Carolyn Pressey, soprano, ap- 
peared for the Schottish Club of Tarry- 
town, N. Y. 

es 

Ivan Langstroth re-opened his New 
York studio on Jan. 1, offering special 
courses in composition, general musician- 
ship, harmony, counterpoint and _ piano. 
Any or all of these subjects may be taken 
privately or in class. 
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Emma Calvé, Most Famous of Carmens, 


(Continued from page 5) 
and ended with a silent prayer of thanks. 
But the audience, thinking it was a cal- 
culated effect, went wild with delight 
and the critical Milanese public was 
conquered. 

An engagement at the San Carlo in 
Naples followed and other important 
Italian theatres, with the signal honor 
of creating the role of Suzel in Mas- 
cagni’s ‘L’Amico Fritz’ at the Theatro 
Costanzi in Rome on Oct. 31, 1891. 
Unfortunately the composer did not 
equal, with this opera, the success of his 


‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ in which Calvé 
was to win later honors. 
An engagement in Venice was ac- 


companied by an unfortunate love-affair 
which tempted her to suicide in the 
Grand Canal, but she evidently thought 
better of it as she was heard soon after 
at the Comique in Paris in the French 
premiere of ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and 
in her first Carmen. 

London, which followed in the Spring 
season of 1892, was a series of unin- 
terrupted triumphs, especially as Car- 
men, of which she gave a “command” 
performance at Windsor Castle before 
Queen Victoria. The de Reszkes were 
both members of the company at Covent 
Garden. She also sang Santuzza in the 
British premiere of ‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana’. 

Massenet wrote two operas especially 
for her, ‘La Navarraise’, founded on a 
story, ‘La Cigarette’ by Jules Claretie 
and which had its world-premiere at 
Covent Garden, June 20, 1894, and 
‘Sapho’, a version of Daudet’s novel of 
the same name, given at the Paris 
Opéra-Comique, Nov. 27, 1897. Both 
works were heard in America, the first 
at the Metropolitan, with Calvé on Dec. 
11, 1895, and the second, with Mary 
Garden at the Manhattan Opera House, 
Nov. 17, 1909. ‘La Navarraise’ was 
revived with Geraldine Farrar in 1921, 
but failed to interest. Calvé was to 
have created the title role in Mascagni’s 
‘Amica’ at Monte Carlo in March, 1905, 
but four days before the scheduled pre- 
miere, she left Monaco without notice. 
Geraldine Farrar, then.a member of the 
company, memorized the role in the four 
days and sang the premiere, but the 
opera failed of success and quickly dis- 
appeared. 


American Debut as Santuzza 


Contrary to popular impression, 
Calvé’s American debut was not made 
as Carmen, but as Santuzza on Nov. 25, 
1893. Foremost critics of the time, 
among them the late H. E. Krehbiel, 
wrote of her Santuzza as being im- 
measurably finer than her Carmen. 
None the less, the Bizet heroine took 
the public fancy and she made twelve 
appearances in the opera during that 
season and eleven the next, continuing 
as the principal singer of the role as 
long as she remained with the company, 
in spite of the fact that there were sev- 
eral other excellent Carmens, notably 
Zélie de Lussan, heard during the time. 
She was said to have been over-esti- 
mated in the role in New York and 
underestimated in it in Paris where 
her Ophélie also did not win the ap- 
proval it deserved. Unfortunately, as 
years went by, Carmen lost some of its 
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Above: 
Woman at the Beginning of 


Calvé as a Young 


Her Career. Right: A Well 
Known Portrait 


finesse and became merely an egotistic 
romp. On one occasion in the final 
scene Calvé kept the tenor, Alvarez, 
running round and round the apple cart 
on the stage trying to catch her to stab 
her, until the audience broke out into 
peals of laughter. 


Magnificent ‘Carmen’ Cast 


Her first appearance at the Metropolitan 
as Carmen occurred on Dec. 20, 1893. The 
cast also included Eames as Micaéla; Jean 
de Reszke as Don José, and Jean Lassalle, 
as Escamillo. It was the first French ‘Car- 
men’ in New York. 

On Jan. 22, 1902, she created for Amer- 
ica the title-role in de Lara’s ‘Messaline’. 
In spite of an excellent and highly dra- 
matic libretto, the music of the work was 
not admired either here“ or in Europe 
and the opera soon was dropped. However, 
at the American premiere, Calvé’s acting 
was so realistic that it was said a group of 
the directors of the Metropolitan waited on 
her in her dressing-room after the per- 


formance and begged her please to leave . 


something to the imagination! 

It was a matter of regret that she was 
heard in so few parts at the Metropolitan, 
only eight, Carmen having outshadowed 
them all. Her Leila in Bizet’s ‘The Pearl 
Fishers’ is said to have been a performance 
of real beauty. Her Margarita in Boito’s 
‘Mefistofele’, in which she was heard only 
once, Jan. 15, 1896, was also appealing. 

Her final appearance at the Metropolitan 
was in the inevitable ‘Carmen’ on Feb. 1, 
1904. Three years later she returned but 
as a member of Hammerstein’s Manhattan 
Opera, once more in ‘Carmen’ on March 
27, 1907, assisting in saving from failure 
that historic operatic enterprise. She sang 
only two performances of ‘Carmen’ that 
season, but to packed houses, bringing the 
total to what is probably the operatic rec- 
ord for New York of any one opera, nine- 
teen hearings in one season, the other 
seventeen having been sung by Clethilde 
Bressler-Gianoli. 


Last Heard Here in 1927 


After a world tour in 1910 and marriage 
with a tenor, Alvear Gasparri in Mar- 
seilles, she settled down at her castle at 
Aguessac in Southwest France until 1915, 
when she again came to this country and 
sang for war charities. In 1921 she was 
heard in concert in this country and sang 
in vaudeville theatres in 1927. On the con- 
clusion of this tour she returned to France 


and was heard no more in America, and 





Aimé Dupont 


only occasionally in France. It is said that 
she planned to go to Hollywood two years 
ago to direct a film dealing with her own 
career, but the project never came to fruit. 

Calvé was definitely one of the prima- 


Alberto Williams 
(Continued from page 11) 


26, 1939. His manuscripts are neat and 
legible, and there is apparently no hiatus 
between his musical intention and the 
final form on paper, for revisions and 
alterations are rare. This balance be- 
tween the germinal idea and the product 
is probably due to the fact that Williams 
uses invariably the cyclic form of com- 
position, so that the return to the exposi- 
tion is a natural necessity. In the first 
five symphonies, the slow movement co- 
alesces with the following section, which 
is usually a scherzo, and the slow move- 
ment returns to complete the cycle. He 
marks such movements in double Roman 
numerals, II and ITT. 
Symphonies Are Descriptive 

All symphonies beginning with the 
second bear descriptive titles: “The 
Witch of the Mountains’, ‘The Sacred 
Forest’, ‘Birds of the Night’, “The Heart 
of a Doll’, ‘The Death of a Comet’, 
‘Eternal Rest’, ‘The Sphinx’, and “The 


Frogs’. The last-named, Ninth Sym- 
phony, is subtitled ‘Humoristica’. It is 
evident that Williams was not over- 


awed by the significance of the number 
Nine, or perhaps deliberately chose a 
humorous title to avoid a parallel with 
Beethoven. 

Each symphony is, 
faced with a poem. 
careful to note that “the author uses 
this poem to characterize the themes 
and create the atmosphere of the sym- 
phony,” and not as a text toa musical 
illustration. These poems, usually in 
ballad form, are William’s own, for in 
addition to his being a composer, he is 
a poet of distinction. His first volume 
of verses has been published, and went 
through five editions. Williams as a poet 
possesses a graduated sense of meter 
and cadence, and he seems to orches- 
trate his svllables according to some law 
of proportional sonority. In his songs 


moreover, pre- 
But Williams is 
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Dies in France 


donnas of the last years of the prima-donna 
era. She was an excellent representative 
of the type of soprano whose artistic co- 
efficient was measured as much by her abil- 
ity to raise a turmoil behind the scenes as 
by the excellence of her vocalization when 
“on”. The French tenor Thomas Salignac 
told the present writer some years ago that 
he had been retained in the Metropolitan 
and cast as Don José because he was one 
of the few tenors who could get on with 
Calvé. There seems to have been a linger- 
ing idea that the voice was a mezzo- 
soprano but this was not so, as was amply 
proved when she returned for her concert 
tour of 1921, at an advanced age. It 
was in soprano, even coloratura roles, that 
her first and greatest successes were earned 
and she continued to sing operatic parts 
with altitudinous notes long after her Car- 
men days began. Her very vivid person- 
ality made interesting everything she sang 
even though one may have disagreed with 
her interpretations. Her Marguerite was 
a case in-point. Like most singers of her 
type, her performances were irregular 
and on top of a superb characterization, 
she would give one so limp as to be a com- 
plete bore. Her Carmen at worst was 
merely a routine rendition; at best it was 
superb: but it is a pity that when one 
mentions her name, ‘Carmen’ is always the 
answer, Joun ALAN HAUGHTON 


he uses only his own texts in Spanish. 
This adherence to the language of the 
nation is also characteristic of Williams. 
He has never written music to a text in 
Italian, German or French. 

Among William’s orchestral works of 
pronounced Argentinian flavor are five 
‘milongas’, or native dances, and three 
‘Argentinian Suites’, Numerous piano 
pieces bear typical titles, ‘Airs of the 
Pampa’, ‘Vidalita’ (literally, “my little 
life,” a term of endearment which has 
become synonymous with a form of 
amorous song), ‘Sonata argentina’, and 
even ‘Antarctic Poem’. Tangos are no- 
tably absent from the list. 

Alberto Williams is the “father” of 
Argentinian music in yet another sense. 
In 1893 he founded the Conservatory of 
Buenos Aires. In the years that fol- 
lowed, over a hundred branches were 
opened in the provincial towns of 
Argentina. He has provided virtually 
the entire literature for students, his 
own methods for piano, and innumerable 
editions of the classics. Williams has 
his own publishing house, “La Quena,” 
(the name of a native instrument), 
which has now undertaken the publica- 
tion of his complete works. So far, two 
symphonies, a symphonic poem, the 
‘Milongas’, three ‘Argentinian Suites’, 
and two overtures have been published. 
All piano pieces and songs are also 
available in print, as well as textbooks 
on theory and harmony. The book on 
harmony is notable for its novelty of 
presentation. At the outset, Williams 
lists not only the familiar chords, but 
all chords built by thirds, beyond the 
ninth-cord. There is an _ ingenious 
theory of modulation by “juxtaposi- 


“ce 


tion.” And among musical examples, 
there are excerpts from Stravinsky, 
Schonberg and Argentinian modern 


composers. It is evident that Williams 
has an open mind for musical modern- 
ism, an encouraging factor, considering 
the influence he wields in the musical 
education of his country. 
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WGN Concerts Celebrates First Anniversary 





Metropolitan Photo Service 


W GN Concerts, Inc., Austin Wilder, 
director, entertained more than 125 
guests at a cocktail party on Dec. 22 at 
the Savoy-Plaza Hotel, marking its first 
anniversary as a concert bureau. 

Notable figures of the concert, opera, 
radio and motion picture worlds at- 
tended the affair, as well as members 
of the New York press. 
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The Dance 


(Continued from page 23) 


ble in its richness of design, psychological 
penetration and flawless beauty of move- 
ment. On the evening of Dec. 29 Miss 
Graham and the company presented “Every 
Soul Is a Circus’, in place of ‘Punch’, This 
satire goes far deeper, and it was danced 
by the whole company with superb elan. The 
audiences at both the concerts were ca- 
pacity. Louis Horst was the musical direc- 
tor and accompanist, and received a special 
burst of applause when he took his bows 
at both performances. People went home 
with tired lungs but happy. S 


La Meri and Natya School Group Appear 
in Dance Recital 


A colorful and highly entertaining pro- 
gram was offered at the Guild Theatre on 
the evening of Dec. 21 by La Meri and a 
group of dancers from the Natya School, 
consisting of three dance dramas of India, 
‘Krisna Gopla’, ‘Deva Murti’ (five aspects 
of the goddess) and ‘Gauba’s Journey To 
Paradise’. The entire production was 
directed by Guido Carreras; the three 


works were choreographed by La Meri; 
and the costumes were designed by La 


Meri and Mr. Carreras after Hindu orig-* 


inals and executed by the Natya School. 
Music was wagree by recordings of com- 
positions by Vishnu Dass Shirali and 
Wana Singh. 

One of the most engaging aspects of the 
recital was the explanatory talks which 
La Meri made before the curtain. Quite 
rightly, she assumes that Western audiences 
know little or nothing of the gesture lan- 
guage of the Indian dance and she knows 
that a sense of humor is a vast asset in 
making people feel at home in the theatre. 
By outlining the dramatic contents of the 
works and illustrating them with gestures 
from the dances, she familiarizes the au- 
dience in advance with the style and sym- 
bolic meaning of the movement. 

The first composition introduced the 
familiar figure of Krischna in an episode 
from the ‘Gita Govinda’ by Jaidev. The 
god appears and after diverting himself 
with the village girls takes Radha into the 
forest. The ‘Deva Murti’ shows five aspects 
of the supreme goddess: as Maha-Deva 
(the Abstract) ; Parvati (the Wife) ; Am- 
bika (the Teacher); Dourga (the Em- 
battled) ; and Kali (the Destroyer). La 
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Meri’s performances were prefaced by an 
Invocation by the group. Third and last 
on the program was the hilarious story of 
Gauba, the simple gardener who dreamed 
of going to paradise but made the fatal mis- 
take of telling his wife about his plan. La 
Meri, as the Celestian Elephant who offers 
to help him, had a wicked glint in her eye 
and the audience enjoyed the story hugely. 
The young girls of the group have achieved 
an amazing proficiency in technique, but 
it cannot be said that they displayed much 
comprehension of the inner spirit of their 
movement. Nevertheless the recital was 
enjoyable and it made a very solid contri- 
bution to the advancement of American 
information about oriental dancing. R. 


Edwin Strawbridge Presents ‘Daniel 
Boone’ 


Edwin Strawbridge and his company 
gave a performance of Mr. Strawbridge’s 
ballet for children, ‘Daniel Boone’, in Car- 
negie Hall on the afternoon of Dec. 30 
under the auspices of the Women’s Di- 
vision of the American Jewish Congress. 
The text accompanying the ballet was 
written by Charles Monroe, the music was 
composed and arranged by Margaret Car- 
lisle; and the sets were designed by Robert 
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Rowe Paddock. Performers, besides Mr 
Strawbridge, included Albia Kavan, Jean 
Houloose, Ann Bullard, William Kish, 
Edward Harrington, Rex Cooper, Robert 
Hofsinde, Joe Ellis, and Gray Wolf. N. 





Jan Veen and Erika Thimey Give Dance 
Recital 


Jan Veen and Erika Thimey gave a 
dance recital in the Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall on the evening of Dec. 18. 
The program was miscellaneous in char- 
acter including a duet, ‘Countercurrents’, 
based on the relationship of man and wo- 
man; a ‘Pre-Classic Dance Suite’, a group 
of primitive ritual dances; a burlesque of 
‘Carmen’, and a suite called ‘Six Centuries 
of Spanish Painting Seen Through the 
Dancer’s Eye’. Ruth Culbertson was the 
pianist and Adele Hooper was the per- 
cussionist, 


ANNOUNCE AUDITIONS 
FOR NAUMBURG PRIZE 


Preliminary Hearings Will 
Take Place During 
Coming March 


The Walter W. Naumburg Musical 
Foundation announces its eighteenth Annual 
Series of auditions for pianists, violinists, 
‘cellists, and singers of mature talent and 
ready for professional careers, but who 
have not already had a New York recital 
reviewed by critics. Any candidate having 
given a New York recital under the age of 
ten, even though press notices were re- 
ceived, will not be excluded. Those artists 
who reveal outstanding talent in the 
auditions will be awarded New York debut 
recitals during the season 1942-1943. All 
expenses directly connected with the re- 
citals will be paid by the foundation. 

Candidates must not be under sixteen or 
over thirty years of age, but application 
may be filed if birthday does not precede 
Feb. 28, 1912, and must be recommended in 
writing by a teacher, music school or 
musician of acknowledged standing. 

The preliminary auditions will be con- 
ducted during the month of March, 1942. 
Co-operating in these preliminary auditions 
is an advisory committee composed of Ern- 
est Hutcheson, chairman; Francis Rogers, 
Willem Willeke and Mrs. Anna C. Moly- 
neaux. The final auditions will take place 
on April 6 and 7, when the judges will be: 
Albert Spalding, Wallace Goodrich, Bruce 
Simonds, Povla Frijsh, Joseph Szigeti. 

Requirements in regard to programs have 
been specified for candidates this year. 
Pianists should include at least one prelude 
and fugue from ‘The Well-Tempered Clav- 
ier’ of Bach, and one composition in large 
form, either a sonata or a suitable equiva- 
lent. A purely lyrical piece, such as a 
Nocturne of Chopin should also be included. 
Violinists and ’cellists should include two 
contrasting movements of any suite or son- 
ata by Bach for the instrument alone, and 
a concerto, modern or classic. Singers 
should include a classic aria by Bach, Han- 
del, Mozart or Gluck in sustained cantilena 
style. 

Application blanks may be secured from 
the Walter W. Naumburg Musical Foun- 
dation, 9 East 59th Street. New York. All 
applications must be filed not later than 
Feb. 28. 





Maria Maximovitch to Present Story of 
the Art Song 


Maria Maximovitch will present the 
Story of the Art Song in a series of five 
concerts beginning on Jan. 15, in Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall. The first con- 
cert, at which she will be assisted bv 
Felix Roderick Labunski, lecturer and 
composer, will be devoted to Russian 
music. Gibner King will be at the piano. 
Following concerts will be: Jan. 22, 
American Art Song, Douglas Moore, 
lecturer; Jan. 29, Polish Art Song, Mr. 
Labunski, assisting; Feb. 5, French Art 
Song, Maurice Abravanel, lecturer, and 
Scandinavian Art Song, Feb. 12, Mr. 
Labunski assisting. 
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SOLOISTS ARRIVE FOR CHATTANOOGA CHORAL CONCERT 
Agnes Davis, Soprano; Doris Doe, Contralto; Joseph Victor Laderoute, Tenor, 
and Glenn Darwin, Baritone, Arrive at the Lovell Municipal Airport in Chattanooga 
for an Appearance with the Chattanooga Civic Chorus. From the Left: Ben 
Addie Coleman, Capt. Frank C. Hamilton, Mr. Darwin, Miss Davis, Clint McDade, 
J. Oscar Miller, Miss Doe, and Mr. Laderoute 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Jan. 5.—The 
Chattanooga Civic Chorus, conducted 
by J. Oscar Miller and assisted by the 
Atlanta Music Club Choral Society, 
Haskell L. Boyter, conductor, presen- 
ted the second concert of its twelfth 
season on Dec. 8 in the Memorial Au- 
ditorium. A. Goring Thomas’s “The 
Swan and the Skylark’ and Saint- 
Saéns’s ‘Christmas Oratorio’ were pre- 


MILWAUKEE HEARS 
THREE ORCHESTRAS 


Wisconsin Symphony Offers 
Third Concert — Chicago 
Symphony Appears 
MILWAUKEE, Jan. 5—On Dec. 14 
Milwaukee County presented the Wis- 
consin Symphony in its third concert of 
the season. The guest artist was Burton 
Lynn Jackson, mariniba soloist, who 
proved to a doubting public that the 
marimba, when played by a musician 
like Mr. Jackson, is really lovely. Mr. 
Jackson played a Schubert song, a Bach 
Fugue, Rubinstein’s ‘Kammenoi-Ost- 
row’, the Barcarolle from ‘The Tales of 
Hoffmann’ and several encores. The 
orchestra contributed the Overture to 
Halka’; the first two movements of the 
Beethoven Fifth Symphony; ‘The 
Night’, a symphonic poem by J. Thomas 
Oakes, Milwaukee composer; the Inter- 
mezzo No. 2 from ‘The Jewels of the 
Madonna’ by Wolf-Ferrari; the Prelude 
to Act 1 from ‘Lohengrin’; and music 
from the ‘Gypsy Baron’ by Johann 
Strauss. Jerzy Bojanowski was the able 

conductor. 

One of the most inspiring concerts of 
the season was given on Dec. 15 by the 
Chicago Symphony with Dr. Frederick 
Stock conducting and George Chavcha- 
vadze, pianist, as guest artist. The Rus- 
sian pianist was heard in a fine per- 
formance of the Grieg Concerto in A 
Minor, and the orchestral accompani- 
ment was beautifully done. The pro- 
gram opened with the transcription of 
Bach’s organ ‘Fantasia’ in G arranged 
by Milton Rusch and closed with ‘Les 
Préludes’ by Liszt. The big opportun- 
ity for the orchestra, however, came 
with the orchestral fragments (second 


sented. The soloists were: Agnes Da- 
vis, soprano; Doris Doe, contralto; Jo- 
seph Victor Laderoute, tenor, and 
Glenn Darwin, baritone; assisted by 
Louise Holdam, mezzo-contralto, Ac- 
were 


companiments furnished by an 


orchestra of thirty members and Carl 
D. Scheibe, organist, and Frances Hall 
Hill, pianist. 


series) from ‘Daphnis et Chloe’ by Rav- 
el and the Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn, Op. 56a, of Brahms. 

On Dec. 9 the Civic Music Associa- 
tion of Milwaukee presented its annual 
free concert by the Young Peoples 
Orchestra at the Auditorium. Milton 
Rusch was the conductor. The program 
started with ‘Overture in Olden Style 
On French Noéls’ by Philip James; fol- 
lowed by the first movement of the 
Dvorak ‘New World’ Symphony, ‘A 
Night on Bald Mountain’ by Mussorg- 
sky; Three Pieces from the Suite 
‘Streets of Peking’ by Henry Hadley; 
and Johann Strauss’s waltz ‘Where the 
Citrons Bloom’. The guest soloist of 
the evening, Oscar Gustafson, Milwau- 
kee tenor, sang airs by Handel and 
Lalo; ‘La Donna E Mobile’ from ‘Rig- 
oletto’; and Stephen Foster’s ‘Beautiful 
Dreamer’, orchestrated by Milton Rusch. 

ANNA R. RoBINsON 





Kansas City Hears Local Artists 
Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 5.—Capaci- 
ty audiences attended organ recitals of 
Edna Scotten Billings and Powell 
Weaver on recent dates. The former 
artist was assisted by the Grace and 
Holy Trinity Cathedral Choir, Mabelle 
Glenn, director. Powell Weaver’s list 
included for the most part his own com- 
positions, the songs beautifully interpre- 
ted by Mrs. Raymond Havens, con- 
tralto. Mrs. David Mackie collaborated 

with Mr. Weaver in his ‘Exultation’. 

B. L. 





William Horne Sings in Bayshore 


William Horne, young American tenor, 
sang in Bayshore, L. I., on the Civic 
Community Concert series at the High 
School on Dec. 8. Mr. Horne’s program 
included songs by Handel, DeLuca, Schu- 
bert, Bizet, Dvorak, Tipton, Quilter, 


Gershwin and McDonald. He was accom- 
panied by Laszlo Bartal. 


MILWAUKEE ENJOYS 
VARIED RECITAL FARE 


Crooks Appears—Chamber Music 
Ensemble Opens Series and 
Male Chorus Sings 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 5.—The second 
event of the Civic Association’s course 
was a superb recital by Richard Crooks. 
In the tenor’s first group he drew upon 
music by Handel, Arne, Rosa and Dur- 
ante. The program ‘continued with a 
French group; an aria from ‘Andrea 
Chenier’ by Giordano; and ‘Sailing 
Homeward’ by Warren; ‘Were You 
There’? a Negro Spiritual; ‘On Wings 
of Song’ by Mendelssohn; and ‘Yours 
Is My Heart Alone’ by Lehar. Mr. 
Crooks demonstrated the art of phras- 
ing, producing velvet tones. The audi- 
ence simply would net let him go and he 
was most generous with encores. Fred- 
erick Schauwecker the fine accompanist, 
also appeared as soloist in works by 
Carpenter, MacDowell, Debussy and 
Rachmaninoff. 

The Milwaukee Chamber Music En- 
semble gave the first recital in a series 
of four on Dec. 4 at the Athenaeum. The 
members are Abe Meltzer, first violin; 
Hulda Lange, second violin; Alice Ro- 
dosi, viola; Donald Homuth, ‘cello; and 
William Lindner, piano. These talented 
young musicians gave a charming pro- 
gram of music by Corelli, Purcell, Ram- 
eau, Schuetz, Bach and Handel. Emily 
Silber Herwig is manager of the group. 

The Lyric Male Chorus gave its first 
concert of the season on Dec. 18 at the 
Pabst Theatre under its new director, 
Gerald Schroth. Mr. Schroth is an in- 
spiring conductor and he led his young 
men through a very interesting program 
of songs by Bach, Dvorak, Yon, Schu- 
mann, Deems Taylor, Vaughan Will- 
iams, Vittoria, Mana-Zucca, Palmgren 
and Handel. The accompanist was 
Arthur Arneke. The guest artist, Earl 
Thiel, Milwaukee baritone, sang the 
Prologue from ‘Pagliacci’ and songs by 
Handel, Richard Strauss, Walter Kra- 
mer and Maude Haben Luck. 

On New Year’s Eve, the Sinfonietta 
under Julius Ehrlich presented a gay 
program entitled ‘A Night of Bits from 
Musical Hits’. The composers called 
upon were Strauss, Lanner, Victor Her- 
bert, Gilbert and Sullivan, Offenbach, 
Gershwin, Shostakovich, and John 
Philip Sousa. Dr. Ehrlich’s Philhar- 
monic Youth choir made its first ap- 
pearance, singing selections from the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operattas. The 
solo artist of the evening was the Mil- 
waukee pianist Arthur Eisler who 
played the Gershwin “Rhapsody in Blue’ 
with the orchestra. The Sousa march, 
‘The Stars and Stripes Forever’, was 
played with the lights lowered and the 
American flag slowly appearing over 
the stage. The audience was on its feet 
at once and the applause was tremend- 
ous. ANNA R. RoBINson 








PITTSBURGH EVENTS 





Gaul Conducts Chorus of YMHA in 
Handel Work—Bach Choir Sings 
PitrspurGcH, Jan. 5—The chorus of 

the Young Men and Women’s Hebrew 

Association under Harvey Gaul sang 

Handel’s ‘Judas Maccabeus’ recently, 

and the Bach Choir under John Julius 

Baird offered a program of Bach chor- 

ales, Christmas carols, with Yella Pessl, 

soloist, playing Couperin and a Bach 

Sonata for harpsichord and viola da 

gamba, the latter played by Walter 
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Scheffler, ‘cellist of the Pittsburgh 
Symphony. The New Friends of Mu- 
sic presented Eunice Norton in an all- 
Bach program: the ‘Italian Concerto’, 
the Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue and 
the ‘Goldberg Variations.’ 

Harry Franklin was heard at the He- 
brew “Y” in works by Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin and Liszt. The Art Society’s 
Christmas concert brought the Siberian 
Singers in liturgical and folk melodies 
of Russia. i Pe 





Schnabel Soloist with Kansas City 
Forces 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 5.—Artur 
Schnabel appeared as guest artist on 
the third pair of Music Hall concerts 
on Dec. 9 and 10, performing with im- 
peccable artistry Beethoven’s C Major 
concerto and Mozart’s B flat Major 
Concerto. Mr. Krueger and orchestra 
were on both occasions en rapport. The 
concertos were given inspired perform- 
ances. Opening and closing items on 
the program were Berlioz’s “The Roman 
Carnival’ Overture and Prelude and 
Finale from ‘Tristan’. B. L. 





Roth Quartet Plays in Provo, Utah 

Provo, Utan, Jan. 5.—The Roth 
String Quartet gave three concerts on 
Dec. 17 and 18 in Provo. The presen- 
tation of LeRoy J. Robertson’s new 
string quartet in E Minor was a high- 
light of the concluding program. The 
composition, completed in 1940, was 
dedicated to the Roth Quartet. 
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Orchestral Concerts 








(Continued from page 18) 


of no startling originality, it is true, in a 
straightforward manner and with orchestral 
coloring that is aptly significant. The inter- 
mezzo, the middle movement, was perhaps 
the most appealing of the three movements 
on a first hearing. The composer conducted 
his work himself and at the end received 
much applause. 


Sir Ernest MacMillan Conducts 
NBC Symphony 
NBC Symphony, Sir Ernest MacMillan 
conducting. Studio 8-H, Radio City. Dec. 
23, evening: , 
‘Shepherd’s Music’ from ‘Christmas Ora- 
DT) ce ciecurves duce t.s vatadbaes ania Bach 
Symphony in C Major, No. 7......... Schubert 
Sir Ernest MacMillan, conductor of the 
Toronto Symphony, made his first appear- 
ance as guest conductor of the NBC Sym- 
phony at this con- 
cert. Sir Ernest has 
conducted orchestras 
in several other 
American cities, 
however, and he has 
appeared in New 
York as an organist. 
The program 
opened with Bach’s 





Pastoral Symphony 
from the ‘Christmas 
Oratorio’. Not only 


was this in the spirit 
of the season, but it 
reminded one of the 


Sir Ernest MacMillan 


oratorio itself, which is given lamentably 


infrequently in our concert halls and 
churches. The orchestra played the Shep- 
herd’s Music with proper serenity of m 
and with delightful tone colorings, es- 
pecially in the wood winds. Schubert's 
gigantic C Major Symphony was logically 
and unaffectedly played, but Sir Ernest 
did not succeed in making its length seem 
heavenly. There was a touch of the pe- 
destrian in his treatment of its rhythms 
and dynamic contrasts, but he built the 
work to a stirring climax and the audi- 
ence gave him a hearty welcome. 


World Premiere of Chavez Concerto 
Given by Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos, guest conductor. As- 


sisting artist: Eugene List, pianist. Car- 
negie Hall, Jan. 1, evening: 
Overture on Greek Themes.......... Glazunoff 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra...... Chavez 


Symphony in C, No. 2, Op. 6l...... Schumann 


This concert formed the framework of 
the world premiere of the first piano Con- 
certo of the Mexican composer Carlos 
Chavez, who completed it just a year ago. 
It was the avowed intention of the com- 
poser to make it a virtuoso Concerto as 
regards both piano and orchestra, and that 
intention was realized in this performance 
in consummate degree. 

Mr. Chavez has long been an ardent stu- 
dent of the source music of his country, 
and it may be assumed that more Mexican 
Indian or mixed Spanish Indian thematic 
material was buried in the welter of ultra- 
acute dissonance than the unprepared lis- 
tener could discern on a first hearing. The 
slow movement, it is true, revealed definite 
outlines of themes of primitive contour, and 
this was the most lucid section of the whole 
work, especially in its earlier part begin- 
ning with a momentarily intriguing duet 
between the piano and the harp. And it 
cannot be said that there is no adherence 
to traditional structure—there is even a 
cadenza for the piano towards the close of 
the opening Allegro movement. 

For the most part, however, the work re- 
solved itself into a barbaric orgy of ear- 
splitting cacophony as the composer drew 
upon all the most extreme devices of ultra- 
modern writing in completely unanchored 
harmonies and crossword puzzle rhythms. 
If it was primarily an attempt to show 
what the most advanced modern technique 
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Carlos Chavez 


Eugene List 


could do with primitive musical expressions 
of the composer’s country as a basis it need 
only be recorded that those basic ideas were 
quickly hammered into unconsciousness by 
the terrific onslaughts of the orchestral 
machine. 

The Concerto opens with a piano subject 
so designed as to sound like a xylophone 
badly out of tune and this xylophonic char- 
acter is maintained by the piano practically 
throughout. The first movement is so ex- 
tended that most of the listeners thought it 
must embrace all three of the listed sections 
of the work, but then came the middle divi- 
sion and after a momentary breath-catching, 
soloist, conductor and orchestra players 
girded themselves for another, final session 
in the boiler factory. 

To memorize the piano part was in itself 
a noteworthy feat, but Mr. List had not 
only accomplished this so securely as to 
retain it unfalteringly but he played it with 
brilliant virtuosic effect. Mr. Mitropoulos 
deserves no less credit for committing the 
complicated score to memory, and the au- 
dience was quick to recognize the magnitude 
of the feat accomplished by both soloist and 
conductor. 

The Glazounoff Overture, an early work 
of little significance, and the second Schu- 
mann Symphony, played more energetically 
than sensitively on the whole, formed a 
sharply contrasting traditional setting for 
the novelty. G 


MacMillan Leads Again 
NBC Symphony. Sir Ernest MacMillan 
conducting. Studio 8-H, Radio City, Dec. 
30, evening : 
Chorale prelude ‘In dir ist Freude’ 
Bach-MacMillan 
Fifth Symphony .........+++++++ Tchaikovsky 


Bach chorale preludes are becoming 
something of a habit with conductors this 
season, and therefore it was no surprise 
to find that Sir Ernest MacMillan had 
provided his own arrangement of ‘In dir 
ist Freude’ for the opening work at his 
second appearance as guest leader of the 
NBC Symphony. Though not as florid as 
some, Sir Ernest’s version was neverthe- 
less a little flashy for Bach, especially in 
its use of bells and color effects. The ques- 
tion of Bach arrangements for orchestra 
will probably remain an open one until the 
end of time, or at least until we hear his 
music on the organ far more frequently 
than is the case at present. 

Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony is by far 
the most conventional of the series in its 
handling. Unlike the introspective Sixth 
and the buoyant Fourth, it obviously sets 
out to be a symphony, with all of the 
classical trimmings. Consequently it needs 
to be conducted with especial virtuosity 
and fire, so that its frequent stretches of 
mechanical writing do not obtrude them- 
selves on the listener’s attention. It can- 
not be said that Sir Ernest succeeded in 
making the Symphony seem inspired. His 
treatment of it was careful, meticulous 
and distinctly unexciting. For once, a little 
less respect for the printed page and a lit- 
tle more application of imagination would 
have been highly commendable. The audi- 
ence greeted the conductor cordially. R. 


List Plays Schumann Concerto with 
Philharmonic-Symphony 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos conducting. Eugene List 
pianist, assisting artist. Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 3, evening: 


Grand Fugue, Op. 133 (arr. by Weingart- 


PE th oa in eRe es tks one 9 .6%0 4s ob Beethoven 
Piano Concerto in A Minor.........Schumann 
Symphony in E Fiat............... Hindemith 


From the biting Concerto of Chavez, 
which he had played earlier in the week, 
Eugene List turned to the mellow romanti- 
cism of Schumann at this concert. It was 
an achievement to adapt himself so thor- 
oughly to an entirely different type of 
music, but if anything the young pianist, 
who has a flair for modern works, re- 
strained himself too much, Tonally there 
was much to praise in his performance 
and he phrased with sensitivity, but he 
failed to project the buoyancy of Schu- 
mann’s music. Especially in the last move- 
ment, one missed the impetus of the 
rhythms and the driving energy which 
build to the headlong octaves of the close. 
It was an imaginative and well-balanced 
performance, nonetheless, and Mr. Mitro- 
poulos and the, orchestra contributed nota- 
bly to its success. 

Hindemith’s Symphony in E Flat im- 
presses the listener upon rehearing even 
more deeply with its masterly construction 
and tremendous (if sometimes brutal) 
power. But the composer lapses frequently 
into a sheer display of musical logic. Un- 
like the ‘St. Francis’ Suite and the Vio- 
lin Concerto, this symphony fails to sus- 
tain an emotional line. Once again, it was 
splendidly performed. S 


List and the Philharmonic Repeat 
Chavez Concerto 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos, guest conductor. Assist- 
ing artist: Eugene List, pianist. Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 4, afternoon: 


Chorale-Prelude, ‘Credo’ (‘Wir glauben all’ 


an einen Gott’)............ Bach- Boessenroth 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, No 1 

Chavez 

Symphony in E Fiat.............. Hindemith 


This concert offered the Sunday after- 
noon radio listeners the opportunity to hear 
the Chavez concerto, which thus received 
its third performance in four days. As was 





scarcely to be wondered it, soloist and or- 
chestra alike seemed somewhat fatigued as 
this performance was marked by appre- 
ciably less vigor and energy than the first. 
But Mr. List and Mr. Mitropoulos were 
applauded roundly in recognition of their 
achievement of an eminently ungrateful 
task. 

Following on its heels, the Hindemith 
symphony, repeated from the programs of 
ten days before, seemed almost traditional 
by contrast, with tangible thematic material 
subjected to readily discernible processes 
of treatment. The transcription of Bach’s 
“creed-hymn” by Hermann Boessenroth, a 
member of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, formed an impressively solid pro- 
gram foundation upon which to erect the 
musically flimsy structures that followed. 


AGO Holds Annual Frolic 

The American Guild of Organists held 
its annual “Eleventh Night” dinner 
party and frolic on Jan. 5 in the Grill 
Room of Schrafft’s 556 Fifth Avenue. 
Among the distinguished members and 
guests of honor was Samuel Baldwin, 
one of the founders of the Guild in 1896. 
Tribute was paid to his long and bril- 
liant career and congratulations were 
extended to him on his approaching 
eightieth birthday. Professor Baldwin 
was for many years organist at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, where he 
had the distinction of having played 
more than 2,000 recitals. Another hon- 
ored guest was the eminent Dr. Ralph 
W. Sockman, who delivered a brief ad- 
dress to the gathering. In charge of ar- 
rangements was Harold Heeremans of 
the music faculty of New York Univer- 
sity. Dr. Warner M. Hawkins is the 
Warden. 
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Work by J. C. F. Bach Performed 
by Midtown Symphony with 
Eustis as Soloist 


The Midtown Symphony, Zoltan Fekete, 
conductor, opened its third season with a 
concert given at Hunter College on Dec. 5 
and playing, in addition to other works, 
the so-called ‘American Cantata’ by Johann 
Christoph Friedrich Bach, with Edwina 
Eustis, mezzo-soprano, as soloist. 

The orchestra has been re-organized and 
its general standard has considerably im- 
proved. Only twenty-two out of its sev- 
enty-one players are strictly amateurs while 
the others are either music students or pro- 
fessionals, mostly connected with organiza- 
tions such as the New York City Sym- 
phony and the National Orchestral Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Fekete makes the best of a 
difficult situation, the training of his group 
being limited to one rehearsal a week. He 
gave a respectable reading of Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Reformation Symphony’ which filled 
the first part of the concert, and he proved 
himself an able arranger with a Suite in 
seven movements drawn from Handel’s 
oratorio ‘Joshua’. It was a successful and 
promising attempt to make valuable but 
rarely known music available for standard 
orchestras and college groups. 

Between the Suite and Smetana’s Sym- 
phonic Poem ‘Sarka’ (‘Ma Vlast’, No. 3) 
the orchestra played the Cantata. 

Johann Christoph Friedrich, generally 
known as the “Biickeburger Bach”, was the 
fourth son of the great Johann Sebastian. 
He had come to Biickeburg as a youth and 
remained for the rest of his life a chamber 
musician to the small, princely Court. His 
sovereign was unusually art-minded and 
tried to follow the example of Frederick 
the Great in increasing the volume and 
importance of his court music. Young 
Bach therefore was fortunately in a position 
to establish contacts with some important 
contemporaries, one of whom was Fried- 
rich Wilhelm von Gerstenberg. 

Gerstenberg lived at Hamburg as a Dan- 
ish government official. The prosperous 
city, being in steady contact with England, 


‘AMERICAN CANTATA’ RECEIVES PREMIERE 


had given new rise to German literature 
and had been the cradle of journalism in 
Germany. Gerstenberg was one of the 
most respected essayists and critics, and an 
inspired poet. The Biickeburg Maestro 
was especially impressed with his cantatas, 
‘Das Lied eines Mohren’, (The Song of a 
Negro) which was the first he set to 
music. 

This dates back to 1773. Three years 
later the American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence alarmed Europe, prepared as it was 
for a general upheaval. People did not know 
yet what they were driving at, but great 
was the enthusiasm for a nation which had 
freed itself from an unpopular government. 
Even those who enjoyed the benefits of 
aristocratic surroundings could not help 
being impressed. In his emphatic desire to 
express his admiration for the American 
people, the Biickeburg court composer 
changed the title of his unpublished cantata 
and dedicated the work to “The American 
Woman”. 

Typical of Its Time 


This is a presumption, of course, but the 
coincidence is so obvious that it may be 
stated as a fact. The composition itself 
gives no hint of Americanism. It is a typ- 
ical piece of the time. A young man waits 
for his beloved; he imagines the dangers 
which might overcome her on her way, 
and expresses his determination to share 
her fate, whatever it might be. This “Lyric 
Picture” is divided into a number of arias 
which express the various changing moods 
and are linked together by recitatives. As 
a whole, the dramatic pieces are more origi- 
nal than the lyric ones and therefore much 
more impressive. They are adapted to the 
situation and effects are obtained by melody 
and rhythm rather than by orchestration. 
“Brook, winding through golden sand”, 
“Leaves, rustling in cedar woods”, serpents, 
monsters, and scorpions find their musical 
expression in the pictorial accompaniment. 

The cantata was very popular at its time. 
in fact, the only work by Friedrich Bach 
which outlived its composer. Yet the per- 
formance by the Midtown Symphony is as- 
sumed to have been the first in this country. 

ANNE M. LInccG 
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LOS ANGELES GROUPS 
GIVE SEASONAL FARE 


Barbirolli Leads Philharmonic 
—Coates and Meremblum 
Offer Programs 


Los ANGELEs, Jan. 5.—The Los An- 
geles Philharmonic closed its year with 
the third pair of programs conducted by 
John Barbirolli on Dec. 18 and 19 and 
a musical Christmas present for the 
young on Dec. 20. Albert Coates con- 
ducted the orchestra for half the young 
people’s concert and Peter Meremblum 
presented his California Junigr Orches- 
tra, the other half. 

The audiences for the Barbirolli con- 
certs were large. He chose the Mozart 
A Major, No. 29, the Strauss ‘Don 
Quixote’ with the new first ’cellist, 
Lauri Kennedy as soloist and Emile 
Ferir playing solo viola and the Fourth 
Symphony by Brahms. The visiting con- 
ductor made the youthful Mozart sym- 
phony as fresh and spontaneous with a 
small orchestra playing, as if it had been 
composed yesterday. 

Kennedy has quickly established him- 
self as a first-rate ’cellist. The Strauss 
work was a test of ability to hold an 
audience which he passed with ease. His 
playing is warm but not emotional. The 
Brahms Symphony was not up to Bar- 
birolli’s Mozart and Purcell and Haydn, 
but it was fair Brahms at that, vigorous 
and triumphant. 

Meremblum has fostered a fine junior 
symphony orchestra. It was evident 
when the 114 young players gave an ex- 
ceptional performance of the first move- 
ment of the Dvorak ‘New World’ on the 
Philharmonic Auditorium stage Satur- 
day morning on Dec. 20. They also 
played the Overture to ‘Rienzi’ and a 
jolly arrangement which gave opportun- 
ity to star players, of ‘Pop! Goes the 
Weasel’ by Lucien Cailliet, now teaching 
at the University of Southern Califor- 
nia. Josephine Sitjar, a gifted teen-age 
coloratura from the Philippines, was 
their soloist. Her clear voice and ease 
of singing made an impression on the 
grown-ups as well as the youngsters. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra closed 
its part of the gala concert with Sousa’s 
‘Stars and Stripes Forever’ with the 
trumpets and trombones lined up in 
front of the orchestra and playing with 
all their patriotic might. The audience 
was immeasurably cheered. 

IsABEL Morse JONES 








Pasadena Groups Give Christmas 


Program 
PASADENA, Jan. 5.—The Pasadena 
Festival Chorus, Bach Society and 


Civic Orchestra joined in a concert in 
the Pasadena Civic Auditorium on Dec. 
21 under the direction of Richard Lert. 
The ‘Christmas Oratorio’ by Bach was 
preceded by a setting of the Christmas 
verse from ‘Hamlet’ by the late Carl 
Thomas, a revered patron and member 
of the orchestra. It was a reverent and 
thoughtful performance which brought 
the comfort of great music to the large 
afternoon audience assembled. The solo- 
ists were Peggy Turnley, Thora Mat- 
thiason, Ruth Terry Koechig, Julian 
Lieban, Wm. Matchan and Freda Starr. 
I. M. J. 





Holland Gives Recital in Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 5.—Charles Hol- 
land, Negro tenor, sang an exacting 
program in the Mayan Theater on Dec. 
14, under the auspices of the National 
Association of Negro Musicians. 


He 
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has one of the fine voices of the day and 
is growing in artistry. His French com- 
posers, Duparc, Fauré, were polished 
and his lieder revealed a sensitive artist. 


I. MJ. 


LOS ANGELES WPA 
MEN PLAY NOVELTIES 


Bowman, Sample and Zweig 
Conduct ~ Works by Con- 
temporaries Given 


Los ANGELEs, Jan. 4—- The WPA 
Orchestra played in the Embassy Audi- 
torium on Dec. 16 under Carl Bowman 
with Sol Kaplan, pianist, and Carmen 
Samaniego, Spanish dancer, soloists; on 
Dec. 23 under James Sample with Dor- 
othy Wade, violinist and Leonard Pen- 
nario, pianist, as soloists; on Dec. 30 
under the direction of Frederick Zweig. 

The ‘Outdoor Overture’ by Aaron 
Copland for the first concert and ‘Five 
Pictures for Peter and Wendy’ at the 
second, were the American scores. 
Grimm’s ‘Pictures’ are not fairy-tales 
but they are highly descriptive. Sol 
Kaplan was the boy wonder-pianist last 
year but Hollywood studio admiration 
seems to have taken a toll. His per- 
formance of the Shostakovich piano 
Concerto, Op. 35 with the WPA Orch- 
estra on Dec. 16, was brittle and disap- 
pointing. Senorita Samaniego, a sister 
of Ramon Navarro, Mexican film star 
of silent pictures, essayed six Spanish 
dances of varied interest. 

The Christmas concert of the WPA 
on Dec. 23 presenting two youngsters 
of good training and talent, was appro- 
priate. Miss Wade, the violinist, has 
the Joachim tradition and is a credit to 
it with a beautiful tone and ample pow- 
er. She played the Mozart D Major 
Concerto in classic style. Young Pen- 
nario, composer pianist, chose the rom- 
antic Chopin F Minor Concerto and had 
the imagination and skill to make it 
sound, 

The last WPA concert of the year in- 
troduced a European conductor to 
America. He preceded a condensed ver- 
sion of Handel’s ‘Messiah’ with the 
‘Leonore No. 3’ and the Fourth Sym- 
phony by Beethoven. He had an unusual 
success with the orchestra, Los Angeles 
Oratorio Society and the audience. His 
conducting is dynamic, dramatic and ef- 
fective. The evening was an outstanding 
one in the Federal orchestra’s year. The 
authorized choir of the city gave a good 
account of itself and the soloists; Peggy 
Turnley, soprano, Eula Beal, contralto, 
Joseph Sullivan, tenor and Sten Eng- 
lund, bass, also. 

Thus the last program of the year 
ended on sung prayer and praise, wel- 
comed a fine conductor seeking a haven, 
gave opportunity to young soloists and 
proved a government orchestra to be of 
first-class playing material. 

IsABEL Morse JONES 











Branscombe Choral Sings Christmas 
Program 


The Branscombe Choral gave their 
annual Candle Light program of Christ- 
mas music under the direction of their 
conductor, Gena Branscombe at Broad- 
way Tabernacle Church on Dec, 21. The 
program included two Bach works: 
‘Hear, King of Angels’ from ‘The 
Christmas Oratorio’ and the five-part 
‘Gloria in Excelsis Deo’ from the ‘Mag- 
nificat?: ‘The Hunter’, No. 4 of the 
Marienlieder, Brahms; Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Praise Ye the Name of the Lord’ in a 
six-part arrangement; Michael Head’s 
‘Slumber Song of the Madonna’; and 


‘Lo, the Messiah’ from Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco’s Mystery Play ‘Savonarola’; 
new arrangements of Swedish, French, 
English and Russian carols, and Ameri- 
can works by Hageman, Gaul, and 
Branscombe. 





Groups Join Halmans Management 


The Ionian Singers have joined the 
management of Ray Halmans. This 
group, which has been heard from coast 
to coast in transcontinental tours and 
on the air, is composed of Harold Dear- 
born, first tenor; Albert Barber, second 


tenor; Baldwin Allan-Allen, baritone; 
and Hildreth Martin, bass. Another 
addition to the management is the 


Henry Hadley Trio, composed of Mar- 
jorie Fulton, violinist; Sidney Edwards, 
cellist, and Ralph Angell, pianist. This 
trio has been in existence for about 
three years. 





Primrose Opens Concert Tour 


William Primrose, violist, began his 
tour with an appearance at Rutgers 
University with the Saidenberg Little 
Symphony under the direction of Daniel 
Saidenburg. Mr. Primrose was to play 
at the Peabody Conservatory on Jan. 9. 
He will appear with the Chicago Sym- 
phony on Jan. 29 and 30; with the New 
York City Symphony on Feb. 1 under 
Sir Thomas Beecham; with the Seattle 
Symphony also under Sir Thomas on 
Feb. 16; in Bellingham, Victoria and 
Portland on Feb. 17, 18 and 20, respec- 
tively; in Vancouver on Feb. 22 and 
23; in Pasadena on March 8, and in 
Peoria on March 14. 





Winifred Heidt Sings in Recital and 
Opera 


Winifred Heidt, mezzo-soprano, who 
appeared recently as soloist with the 
NBC Symphony under the baton of 
Leopold Stokowski at the Cosmopolitan 
Opera House, appeared in joint recital 
with Jess Walters, baritone, at Kear- 
ney, N. J., on Dec. 10 and as Amneris 
in ‘Aida’ at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on Dec. 13. 





Joseph Cole Gives Recital 

Joseph Cole, baritone, was heard in 
recital in the ballroom of the Peter 
Stuyvesant Hotel on Dec. 5. He was 
cordially received by the large audience. 
His program included works by Han- 
del, Schubert, Foster and Spirituals in 
his own arrangement. Randolph How- 
ard was the accompanist. Mr. Cole is 
new under the management of Margaret 
Potter of the New York Madrigal 
Society. 





Arrau Reengaged to Play with Chicago 
Symphony 

Cuicaco, Jan. 7Claudio Arrau, 
pianist, who appeared on Jan. 1 and 
2 as soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony, was immediately reengaged for a 
return appearance on March 5 and 6. 
He will play the Brahms D Minor Con- 
certo. 





Juilliard Lists Concerto Series 


The first of a series of three students’ 
concerto concerts with the orchestra of the 
Juilliard School of Music was to be given 
in the Concert Hall, on Jan. 10. Students 
in the Juilliard Gradate School who will 
be soloist with the orchestra are Robert 
Rudie, violinist; Dorothy Fisher, pianist, 
and William Kappell, pianist. The orches- 
tra will be under the direction of Albert 
Stoessel, The other two concerts of the 
series will be given on Feb. 7 and 
March 14. 
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TO PLAY HARPSICHORD AT RECITAL 
Amparo Navarro, Pianist, Who Will Play a 
Group of Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Works for Harpsichord at Her Recital 
in the Town Hall 


Amparo Navarro, pianist, who will 
give her first New York recital in the 
Town Hall on Jan. 20, will lend novelty 
to the occasion by playing a group of 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century 
works for harpsichord. Miss Navarro, 
who has given many recitals on the 
harpsichord in Paris and Spain, has 
played that instrument but once in this 
country, when she and her brother José 
Iturbi, played a double concerto with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, shortly after 
her arrival in America. Miss Navarro 
will tour next season under the man- 
agement of Annie Friedberg. 


ee ” 





ATE 


Betty Humby Appears with Orchestras 


Betty Humby, English pianist, who 
has only been a year in this country, 
has already appeared in Seattle, Ta- 
coma, Boise, Toronto, Vancouver, 
Detroit, Richmond, in Philadelphia with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, and in many 
other cities. In February Miss Humby 
returns to Seattle to participate in the 
Mozart Festival to be given under the 
direction of Sir Thomas Beecham. On 
March 15, Miss Humby will be heard 
with the New York City Symphony 
conducted by Sir Thomas. 





Figueroa Quintet to Make American 
Debut 


The Figueroa String and Piano 
Quintet, José, violin; Guillermo, viola; 
Narcisco, piano; Rafael, ‘cello, and 
Kachiro, violin; will make its American 
debut at a concert in the Town Hall on 
Jan. 30 under the sponsorship of the 
government of Puerto Rico. The five 
brothers will play the Brahms Piano 
Quintet in F Minor, Op. 34; Haydn 
String Quartet in D, Op. 64, No. 5, and 
works by Turina, Szymanowski, Falla 
and Sarasate. 





Robeson Completes Motion Picture 


Having completed a new motion pic- 
ture, ‘Tales of Manhattan’, in Holly- 
wood, Paul Robeson has resumed his 
concert tour, which this season will 
continue through April. The Negro 
singer opened his Winter season on Jan. 
6 in Scranton, Pa., appearing in the 
Masonic Temple under the auspices of 
the Scranton Community Concert As- 


sociation. On Jan. 11, he sang at the 
United States Military Academy at 
West Point. 








. manager. 
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Community Concerts Holds Its Annual Conference 








Three Weeks Session of Con- 
ferences and Discussions At- 
tended by Complete Staff of 
Organization Directors and 
Executives of Eastern and 
Western Divisions 


HE twelfth annual Community Con- 

cert Service conference came to a 
close on Dec. 21 after a three-weeks’ 
session of conferences and discussions 
held in the terrace room of the Hotel 
Barbizon-Plaza. It was attended by the 
complete staff of organization directors 
and executives of the Eastern and West- 
ern divisions of the service. 

The outbreak of war midway during 
the conference made it an historic one, 
and after the first impact of shock was 
over, the balance of the conference 
period was devoted to the delineation of 
two important keynotes which will 
highlight the policy of the Community 
Concert Service during the coming 
year. First, by the continuation of un- 
interrupted and highly specialized serv- 
ice to more than 350 Community and 
Cooperative Cities throughout the 
United States and Canada, the organ- 
ization will play an increasingly impor- 
tant role in creating and sustaining na- 
tional morale during the emergency 
period. Second, in every instance pos- 
sible, the appearance of a rising young 
American or Canadian artist on every 
major concert series in this country and 
Canada, as an additional event, will be 
encouraged and fostered. 

Conference discussions, characterized by 
a sense of satisfaction for a highly success- 
ful season just completed, and prevailing 
optimism for the coming year, were under 
the direction of Ward French, general 
manager of the Community Concert Serv- 
icé, assisted by Arthur Wisner, western 
manager, and Robert Ferguson, eastern 
Musical and social events sched- 
uled for the conference period were under 
the direction of Hugh K. Hooks, assistant 
western manager. 

Organization directors 


present were: 


Mrs. Amelia Sperry, H. Craig Hutchinson, 
David Ferguson, Herbert O. Fox, Leverett 
Wright, J. Richard Keating, Henry De- 
Verner, Ben H. Lobdill, Joe Stover, Boris 
Sokoloff, C. Eastman Boomer, Roger Don- 
lon, and Ralph Lycett. 


Round Table Discussions Held 


Highlights of the conference were round- 
table discussions held by the executives ‘of 
Columbia Concerts Corporation, together 
with the entire sales staff of the corpora- 
tion and Community-Cooperative field rep- 
resentatives. They closed with a luncheon 
at the Lotos Club on Dec. 12, at which 
Kurt Baum, new Czech tenor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, gave the musical pro- 
gram. Those attending the luncheon were: 
Arthur Judson, Francis C. Coppicus, Law- 
rence Evans, F. C. Schang, Jr., Jack Sal- 
ter, André Mertens, Horace J. Parmelee, 
Ward French, Ruth O'Neill, Ada Cooper, 
Robert Ferguson, Arthur Wisner, Paul 
Louis, George Brown, Kurt Weinhold, 
Walter Brown, Rudolph Vavpetich, John 
Evans, Humphrey Doulens, Lawrence 
Evans, Jr., Hugh K. Hooks, Flora Walker, 
Ladd I. Johnson, Sophie Pimsleur, Mrs. 
Amelia Sperry, Leverett Wright, Boris 
Sokoloff, David Ferguson, Herbert O. 
Fox, Joe Stover, J. Richard Keating, H. 
Craig Hutchinson, Henry DeVerner, Ben 
H. Lobdill, Ralph Lycett, C. Eastman 
Boomer, Roger Donlon. 

Conference sessions were punctuated fre- 
quently by attendance at a number of per- 
formances at the Metropolitan Opera, at 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
concerts, and at important Town and Car- 
negie Hall recitals. The group were the 
personal guests of Helen Jepson and Law- 
rence Tibbett at ‘La Traviata’ on Dec. 5, 
and heard Bidu Sayao and Salvatore Bac- 
caloni in ‘L’Elisir d’Amore’ on Dec. 10. 
They were also in attendance at perform- 
ances of ‘Die Walkiire’ on Dec. 6 and 12. 
On Dec 18 the group heard Grace Moore’s 
first Metropolitan Opera appearance in the 
title role of ‘Tosca’. 

Artists heard in recitals included Rudolf 
Serkin, Robert Casadesus, Carmalita Ma- 
racci and her group; Ethel Bartlett and 
Rae Robertson, the General Platoff Don 
Cossack Chorus and Dancers, the Trapp 


Family Singers, Mildred Dilling, and 
Moissaye Boguslawski. Also, Erno Val- 
asek, Florence Kirk, Arthur LeBlanc, 


Cosmo-Sileo 


The Organization of Columbia Concerts, Inc., in Its Entirety: the Heads of the Various Managerial Bureaus, Complete Sales and Field Staff and 
Community Representatives, Who Were All Present at a Special Luncheon Meeting of the Organization at the Lotos Club 


Arnold Belnick, Hilde Somer, Hardesty 
Johnson, Morley and Gearhart, Patricia 
Travers, Robert Goldsand, Emery Darcy, 
the Dilling Harp Ensemble, Robert Mar- 
shall, Mona Paulee, Licia Albanese, and 
John Tyers. 


Group Attends Many Parties 


On Dec. 4, the day following her Car- 
negie Hall recital, Dorothy Maynor enter- 
tained the representatives at a cocktail 
party at the Hotel Meurice. That evening 
they were the guests of the management 
of the Chekovy Theatre Players at a per- 
formance of “Twelfth Night’ at the Little 
Theatre. On Dec. 7, F. C. Schang, Jr., en- 
tertained the group at Sunday night supper 
at Luchow’s Restaurant, afterward taking 
them to a recital by Shura Cherkassky, 
pianist. Mrs. Lytle Hull and the Musicians’ 
Emergency Fund Committee were hosts 
at a concert given by Lily Pons and Andre 
Kostelanetz and his orchestra in the ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria on Dec. 8. 
Mr. and Mrs. James Melton entertained at 
a Smorgasbord in the French Restaurant 
beside the skating rink at Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, prior to Mr. Melton’s broadcast that 
evening. Later, the group heard Mieczy- 
slaw Miinz with the National Orchestral 
Association at Carnegie Hall, as guests of 
the board of directors. An unusual feature 
of the day’s activities on Dec. 9 was at- 
tendance at a Philharmonic-Symphony re- 
hearsal, as guests of Dr. Artur Rodzinski, 
guest conductor. Mr. and Mrs. Julius 
Huehn entertained at a cocktail party later 
that afternoon. 

A high-light in social events was an 
after-theatre supper party at the Copaca- 
bana Club on Dec. 11, at which Bidu 
Sayao was hostess to the conference group 
and visiting committee-members from out- 
of-town. Bruna Castagna entertained at a 
cocktail party for the same group at the 
Hotel Dorset on Dec. 12. Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Ferguson invited the representa- 
tives to a buffet supper at their home in 
Old Greenwich, Conn., prior to a recital 
by Paul Draper and Larry Adler, at 
Bridgeport, Conn., on Dec. 14. The follow- 
ing day the group were luncheon guests 
of Albert Spalding in his apartment atop 
the Ritz Tower. 

Flora Walker and Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Wisner were joint hosts at a “Musical 
Supper Party” in Miss Walker’s apartment 


on Dec. 14, when the menu and musical 
background were planned according to the 
new book, ‘Famous Recipes of Famous 
Artists’, by Charlotte Morris, wife of a 
former Community field representative. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Judson entertained 
at a reception and buffet supper on Dec. 
16 at their Park Avenue home, for the 
Community field staff, Columbia Concert 
executives, and the managers of sixteen 
major symphony orchestras who were 
simultaneously holding an important New 
York conference. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred Pelletier 
Bampton) entertained the group at buffet 
supper on Dec. 17, in their apartment at 
400 Park Avenue. Representatives were 
guests of the Haarlem-Philharmonic So- 
ciety at a joint concert by Vronsky and 
Babin and Salvatore Baccaloni, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, on the’ morning 
of Dec. 18. The climax of the purely so 
cial phase’ of the conference was the an- 
nual pre-holiday party at the Lotos Club, 
staged by executives of Columbia Con- 
certs, Inc., for the entire personnel, artists 
under Columbia management and visiting 
guests. Among these last were many con- 
cert and orchestral managers from out-of- 
town. 


(Rose 


BALLET TO BE MANAGED 
BY COLUMBIA CONCERTS 





Monte Carlo Troupe to Appear Under 
New Auspices Next Season— 
Massine Remains Head 

Columbia Concerts, Inc., next season 
will manage the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, F. C. Coppicus, executive vice- 
president of the former organization re- 
vealed on Dec. 30, together with Sergei 
Denham, director of the Ballet and vice- 
president of its sponsoring company, 
Universal Arts, Inc. 

Four new works are contemplated for 
the repertoire. The regular New York 
season is scheduled as usual for the 
Metropolitan Opera House in October, 
and a transcontinental tour will follow. 
Leonide Massine will, remain as artistic 
director and the personnel and repertoire 
will be kept intact. 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo came 
into existence in 1938 because of a split 
in the Monte Carlo Ballet Russe of Col- 
onel W. de Basil. Leonide Massine 
headed the new group, while the other 
half of the old company appeared here 
last season as the Original Ballet Russe 
under Colonel de Basil’s direction. The 
old company and both its off-shoots 
have been brought here thus far exclu- 
sively by S. Hurok. 





New Opera Company Plans Spring 
Season 
The New Opera Company, which was 
launched last Fall, will present a Spring 
season of four weeks, opening on March 
17 and omitting Holy Week. Mme. 
Yolanda Mero-Irion is general manager 
of the company. Operas scheduled for 
probable repeat are ‘Macbeth’, ‘La Vie 
Parisienne’ and ‘Pique Dame’, and there 
will be one, possibly two, new operas. 
Announcement of the theatre and of 
exact details of the Spring plans will be 
made soon. A private subscription sale 
is now beginning, offering seats to the 
Fall season’s subscribers. 





‘Daughter of Regiment’ to Be Given as 
Grenfell Benefit 

A special performance of ‘The Daugh- 
ter of the Regiment,’ with Lily Pons, 
Salvatore Baccaloni, Raoul Jobin, Irra 
Petina and Louis D’Angelo, with Frank 
St. Leger conducting, will be given at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on Jan. 24 
for the benefit of Sir Wilfred Grenfell’s 
work in Labrador and Northern New- 
foundland. 














Artists and Managers Gather 


for Holiday Fun 


at 
Columbia Concerts 


Party 


Welcome from Arthur Judson, President of Columbia Con- 

certs: From the Left, Herbert Fox of Community Con- 

certs, Charles Kullman, Mr. Judson, Lawrence Evans and 
Mrs. Kullman 


A Jolly Quintet: Nino Martini, Jack Salter, Mrs. Salter, 
Igor Gorin and Edward Kilenyi (Left to Right) 


Talking It Over (Left to Right): F. C. 

Schang, Jr., Sergei Denham of the 

Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, and 
F. C. Coppicus 


Ward French (Right) Con- "It Must Have Been Good"— 
gratulates Lansing Hatfield on André Mertens and Eleanor 
His Met litan O Debut Steb 
is Metropolitan Opera Debu oder "Cheerio!"" Mrs. Cecelia Schultz of Seattle, Wash., 
Kathryn Meisle, M. B. Swaab of "Musical America" 
and Horace J. Parmelee (Left to Right) 


Concert Impresarios Get Together (Left 
to Right): May Beegle of Pittsburgh, 
Walter Fritschy of Kansas City and 
Mrs. Edna Saunders Cox of Houston, Tex. 


Jean Dalrymple 
(Left) and 
Bidu Sayao 


A Smiling Foursome: Lawrence Tibbett, Mona Paulee, 
Lawrence Evans and Helen Jepson 


Left: Siegmund and 
Sieglinde in “Plain 
Clothes” .. . Lauritz 
Melchior and Astrid 
Varnay 





Left: Rae Robertson Tells 

a Story. John and Mrs. 

Tyers, Mr. Robertson, 

Ethel Bartlett, and Ralph Zino Francescatti 
Lycett of Community (Left), and 
Concerts (Left to Right) Marcel Hubert 
Photos by Larry Gordon 











ANNOUNCING: 
Season 1942-43 Tour 


OF THE 


NATIONAL 


GRAND OPERA 


COMPANY 
GEORGE D’ANDRIA 


GENERAL DIRECTOR 








A complete Production 


of Opera Offered 


to Local Managers, 
Clubs and Colleges 
Within the price 
Range of Concert 


Attractions. 





P resenting Verdi’ S 


“LA TRAVIATA™ 
ENGLISH 


WITH A COMPLETE’/COMPANY OF DISTINGUISHED 
ARTISTS FROM THE METROPOLITAN, CHI- 
CAGO, AND SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 
COMPANIES, CHORUS, BALLET, 

AND ORCHESTRA 














Exclusive: Booking Direction 


ALBERT MORINI 


119 West 57th Street New York, N. Y. 














